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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N the region of foreign affairs there is a marked sense of 
unrest. Though happily the danger is now over, France 
has passed through an internal political crisis of great gravity, 
complicated by fears and anxieties in regard to the financial 
situation. Once more, however, she has shown that the 
moment the danger-signal is given all classes and all sections 
of the nation combine to save the situation. No country 
seems less homogeneous than France when there is no active 
danger, but the signal “Stand by to save the State” meets 
with a response so immediate and so heartfelt that no country 
is really less divided against itself. 


In Italy, also, the situation is most disquieting. The economic 
unrest, as shown by the recent abortive, but none the less 
dangerous strike, continues, and there are signs that the 
enthusiasm caused by the war has spent itself, and that the 
liquidation of the expenditure is proving, as it was bound to 
prove, very unpopular. The King, it is said, is coming in for 
a full share of the dissatisfaction of the governed with their 
governors. This is unjust as well as unfortunate, for it is an 
open secret that the King had nospecial liking or responsibility, 
but rather the reverse, for the Tripoli adventure. 


In Mexico the outlook grows more and more stormy. The 
latest news shows that very little advance towards a com- 
promise is being made by the mediators who are discussing 
events at Niagara, while, on the other hand, the reports of the 
split between General Carranza and General Villa would 
appear to promise yet another distracting element in a 
country in which the cup of distraction seemed already full 
and running over. President Wilson has hitherto looked 
upon the rebels as likely to supply a substitute for the 
“bloodstained ” Huerta whom he could recognize; but if they 
are to play the Kilkenny cats, andif Huerta is still to be under 
the absolute ban of the United States, unfortunate Mexico 
would seem to be doomed to the hell of illimitable insurrection 
and anarchy. From such a situation what outlet is there but 
armed intervention by America? And yet President Wilson 
is no doubt perfectly sincere when he tells us that America 
wnust not interfere with the internal affairs of Mexico. A 
more perplexing or hopeless situation it would be difficult to 
conceive. 


In the Balkans, also, things are getting worse rather than 
better. Throughout the week a confused battle has been pro- 
ceeding round Durazzo, the Albanian capital. It is true that the 
latest news is more reassuring, but the possibility of the Mpret 
regaining sufficient prestige to hold the country seems more 
than doubtful. If he should be forced to abdicate, where will 
it be possible to find a successor ? and if no successor is found, 
how can the policy of neutralizing Albania succeed? But if 





it does not succeed, how will it be possible to prevent Austria- 
Hungary and Italy quarrelling over the disposition of Albania ? 
Neither will let the other intervene. Partition between the 
two seems impracticable, but both, we are sure, will agree in 
refusing. to allow Servia and Greece to share the damnosa 
haereditas between them. 


We have kept to the last the worst item in the foreign news 
—the growing tension between Greece and Turkey. Last 
Saturday came the news that M. Venezelos had announced in the 
Chamber at Athens, in regard to the persecution of the Greeks 
in Turkey (the refugees now number, he declared, fifty thou- 
sand persons), that Greece could not confine herself much 
longer to merely weeping with the persecuted. He ended by 
expressing the hope that the attitude of Turkey would permit 
the continuance of friendly relations—an expression which all 
diplomats recognize as the precursor of an ultimatum. The 
next step was the issue of a formal decree by Greece annexing 
the islands of Chios and Mytilene. These islands, it will be 
remembered, were assigned to Greece by the Treaty of 
London, but have not yet been handed over. The cession 
of the islands was made dependent on the Greeks’ surrender 
of Sasseno to Albania and the evacuation of Epirus; but now 
that these conditions have been fulfilled Greece claims her 
right to annex the islands. Finally, an official Note 
communicated to the Grand Vizier a week ago terminates 
with the warning that Greece will not be responsible for the 
consequences of a continuance of the present situation, of 
which the Porte is requested to make a speedy end. Friday's 
telegrams show that to this the Turks have made a courteous 
reply, but their object is probably to gain time rather than to 
make a true settlement. 


Meantime, and this is of course the most serious symptom 
of all, hurried naval preparations are going on on both sides. 
The Turks are expecting in about six weeks or two months 
the delivery of two powerful battleships, an increase in their 
sea power which would turn the scale in their favour. If, 
then, the Greeks mean business, and cannot be controlled by 
pressure from the Powers, they will probably strike before 
the Turks receive this accession of strength. At present the 
naval war might be expected to end favourably for Greece. 
The danger of Turkey getting support from Bulgaria is, we 
imagine, past. If the Bulgarians were to side with Turkey, 
Roumania would no doubt be brought into the field. 
Clearly the situation is very perilous, so perilous, indeed, 
that we may feel sure that the Great Powers will do 
their utmost to prevent an outbreak. It is in the 
greatness of the peril that the best prospect of peace is 
to be found. 


On Monday President Wilson signed the Panama Canal 
Tolls Repeal Bill, which revokes the clause in the Panama 
Canal Act granting free passage to American coastwise 
vessels. It will be remembered that the British Foreign Office 
made representations to the Government at Washington main- 
taining that the clause in question was irreconcilable with 
the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and that in 
consequence President Wilson submitted an Amending Bill 
which, in spite of strong opposition, passed through the House 
of Representatives. The Senate has now accepted the Biil 
subject to an amendment that it should not interfere with 
the rights of the United States Government to control the 
canal, or at any time to exempt American vessels from pay- 
ment of tolls. But with all deductions, the passage of the 
Amending Bill is a great personal triumph for President 
Wilson, who has shown inflexible persistence as well as high 
moral courage in carrying through a policy dictated solely by 
a regard for justice and national honour. 
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When we went to press yesterday week M. Ribot had 
formed a strong Cabinet. A few hours later he bad resigned 
as the result of a hostile vote in the Chamber, which by a 
majority of forty-four declared its want of confidence in an 
Administration unrepresentative of the Radical groups of the 
Left. M. Poincaré again sent for M. Viviani, who succeeded 
in forming a Cabinet, committed to a programme practically 
indistinguishable from that of M. Ribot, but with a distinctly 
more Radical complexion. Thus his colleagues include 
M. Augagneur, who proposed the resolution which proved 
fatal to M. Ribot. M. Viviani, who combines the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs along with the Premiership, has devised a new 
“formula” on the burning question of the Three Years’ Law, 
which accepts the principle of its “ intangibility,” while im- 
plying that, after an unspecified period, it may possibly be 
relaxed. At the same time, he clearly stated in his speech in 
the Chamber on Tuesday that, if in office when the men now 
under training will have completed two years’ service, he will 
not discharge them. The Radical and Socialist interpellations 
aimed against the Three Years’ Service Law were both rejected, 
and what amounted to a vote of confidence in the new 
Ministry was carried by 362 votes to 139 in a House of 501 
members, 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Lansdowne moved 
his vote of censure on the Government. We have dealt with 
his speech and its consequences elsewhere, but must say here 
that it was an utterance in every way worthy of the occasion. 
Lord Lansdowne shows that he will not attempt to make any 
party capital out of the appalling situation into which the 
Government have allowed the country to drift. But he is 
willing to do his very best to save the ship. Though he would, 
of course, far rather see the vessel’s head turned round, if 
the order is “full steam ahead” down the rapids he will strive 
his utmost to prevent her striking a rock. What he will not 
do, what he cannot do, is to pretend that the right course was 
to take the ship down the rapids. Again, he will not agree 
toa sham plan for keeping her off the rocks. If he lends a 
hand, as he is most willing to do, it must be to a scheme 
which has some promise of success, and not to one which is 
certain to fail, however much it is labelled “Safety” or 
“ Settlement.” 


The result of the debate was the announcement of the 
Government that the Amending Bill will be introduced into 
the Lords next Tuesday. As to its form nothing was said, 
but, after all, this does not matter, as the Government expect, 
nay, have invited, “ extensive alterations.” As we have said 
elsewhere, the Unionists must not be driven into a policy of 
despair even if the Government tell them in the Lords that 
their (i.e, the Unionist) amendments to the Amending Bill 
cannot possibly be accepted. The business of the Lords is to 
send down to the Commons a Bill which is adequate for its 
purpose—the avoidance of civil war. They must not ask fora 
line more, nor accept a line less. Then the issue will be plain. 
The Commons must decide whether they will take on them- 
selves the awful responsibility of rejecting amendments which 
will prevent bloodshed. We cannot believe that when the 
issue is thus made clear they will care to provoke war, or, if 
they do, that the country will allow them their fill of blood. No 
doubt the policy we have sketched means great self-sacrifice on 
the part of the Unionists, and involves grave risks and grave 
chances of misunders‘anding and ill-feeling arising among the 
Irish loyalists. But in spite of these evils—and that they are 
many and great we freely admit—the Unionists must persist 
for this policy is ten times better than civil war. “Support 
Lord Lansdowne and give him your fullest confidence.” That 
is our message to our fellow-Unionists. In that sign we shall 
yet save the nation. 

Mr. Redmond is said to have gained a complete victory in 
the matter of the National Volunteers, who, by the way, 
are said to be increasing at the rate of fifteen thousand 
members a week, Mr. Redmond’s plan for reorganizing the 
body has been accepted, and all reports agree that for the 
present he has entirely captured the organization. Neverthe- 
less, we are still of opinion that he may find, and perhaps 
before very long, that, while he thinks he has got an obedient 
servant, he has really got a new master. The National 
Volunteers will be a very potent factor in Irish affairs, and if 
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the Home Rule Bill comes into force it may well be Sehasiin 
Committee or Junta elected by the Volunteers will control the 
Dublin Parliament. Remember that the National Volunteers 
will not be the creation of the Dublin Parliament, but will 
have the claim of seniority, and will be able to boast that they 
have presided over the birth of the Irish Parliament, 

Mr. Churchill explained and defended the Government's 
agreement with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in the 
Commons on Wednesday. His speech, which lasted an hour and 
a half, was in great measure an expansion of the Admiralty 
Memorandum ; but Mr. Churchill was careful to explain that 
we were not depending exclusively or primarily on the Persian 
oilfields, but intended to draw less than half our supply from 
that source. The main reliance of the Navy would still be on 
Welsh coal, but oil bad become a naval necessity owing to the 
large number of vessels built on an oil basis. The State-owned 
supply which they had now secured not only ensured an 
abundant supply of oil of good quality, but placed the 
Admiralty in a controlling position in regard to price. The 
Admiralty were now forced to pay more than double what 
they paid for oil a few years ago. Some of this increase wag 
due to the greater demand, but there had been “a long steady 
squeeze by the Oil Trusts all over the world.” The policy, he 
added, had been suggested by Mr. Pretyman when he was at 
the Admiralty eleven years ago, and was the outcome of 
careful and prolonged investigations. Mr. Churchill con- 
tended that they had made an excellent bargain; and explained 
that the £2,200,000 invested by the Government would not 
be used in buying out existing shareholders, nor in payment 
for goodwill and commissions, but would be employed for the 
actual development of the oil supply, and would bring in new 
properties and new assets. 


Sir Edward Grey, replying to criticisms of the scheme on 
its political and strategical sides, maintained that the good 
relations between Russia and Great Britain would be un- 
affected by this deal. The Anglo-Persian Company's con* 
cession antedated the Anglo-Russian Agreement, being 
thirteen years old. Part of the territory covered by the 
concession was in the British sphere of influence, but most 
of it was in the neutral zone. Mr. George Lloyd had asked 
how the Government proposed to defend property “sur- 
rounded by material far more inflammable than oil,” and 
Sir Edward Grey suggested that two brigades of British 
troops could defend the pipe-line if the worst came to the 
worst. But he thought the tribesmen already realized tbat it 
was to their pecuniary interest to protect the oil wells. In 
fine, though he admitted the existence of drawbacks in the 
situation of the oilfields, he held that there was no place 
outside the British Empire where the risks were less. 

Mr. Pretyman, while approving of the scheme, the credit for 
which he attributed to the prescience of Lord Strathcona, 
criticized its finance; and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald applauded 
the Government for standing out against the monopoly of the 
Oil Trusts. On the other hand, Mr. Samuel, one of the direc- 
tors of the Shell Company, vigorously denied the charge of 
“squeering,” and described Mr. Churchill's attack as unjusti- 
fiable. Mr. Ponsonby, holding that our policy of strengthening 
Persia had been a dismal failure in the past, thought that the 
new deal only brought us a step nearer to the partition of 
Persia. The resolution ratifying the agreement was carried 
by 254 to 18, a vote which in no way represents the balance of 
argument or the adverse criticisms in the Press on both sides. 
The political and strategical difficulties and dangers of the 
scheme were, we feel bound to add, most unconvincingly dealt 
with by the Foreign Secretary. We are surprised that the 
Government do not encourage the production of oil from 
English coal. If they promised to spend, say, £100,000 every 
year in the purchase of such oil, they would call the necessary 
plant into existence. The extra security which would be thus 
achieved is too obvious to need further comment, 

Mr. Bonar Law concluded his short campaign in Scotland 
on Friday week at Glasgow, where he addressed a unanimous 
and enthusiastic meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall. He began 
by contrasting the grave peril of the present situation in 
Ireland with the prosperity and peace — admitted by 
Nationalist and Liberal Home Rulers—of eight years ago. 
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Turning to the rival armies in Ireland, he declared that, 
in a sense, the National Volunteers were the far more 
dangerous of the two bodies, since they had neither the 
restraint nor the discipline of the Ulster Volunteers, nor 
were they under the control of a single leader whom they 
trusted and revered. All the evils which had happened were 
foretold by Sir Edward Grey when he said that Single- 
Chamber Government in this country meant “death, disaster, 
and damnation.” The Government were attempting something 
which was not only against the will of the nation, but which 
they knew was aguinst the will of the nation. Their policy of 
drift had drawn protests from their own supporters, who were 
holding meetings to declare that no Government which was 
not prepared to enforce the law had any right to exist, but 
who forgot that the power of a Government rested upon the 
consent of the people, whom they did not dare to face. 


They knew, he went on, that any attempt to arrest 
Sir Edward Carson and the other Ulster leaders would 
Jead to civil war. They had always recognized in their 
hearts that Ulster was entitled to special treatment, yet 
for two years they had persistently denied that claim, 
but by publicly recognizing it now they had absolutely 
justified the action of Ulster. Mr. Bonar Law described 
the constant see-saw of concessions and withdrawals 
that had gone on since Mr. Churchill’s Dundee speech. 
Whenever they showed signs of yielding Mr. Redmond put 
his foot down. The authorized offer, which Sir Edward Carson 
had correctly called a hypocritical sham, was only authorized 
by the Nationalists and made by the Government because 
they knew it must be refused. In this long policy of drift 
the Government stuck to one principle only—to retain the 
Nationalist vote at all costs. Mr. Bonar Law concluded his 
powerful and impressive speech by declaring that if there was 
achance of peace the Unionists would take it, but “if the 
Government will have war and push our loyal countrymen to 
the last extremity, then we shall win that war.” The Govern- 
ment had the power to injure, perhaps to ruin, the country, 
but they had not the power to compel, and they never would 
compel, the Loyalists of Ulster to accept the domination of a 
Nationalist Parliament. 


A great deal has been said of late in the papers in regard to 
the revolt of a certain number of Liberals against the new 
Budget, or rather against the plan of raising vast sums of 
money before the objects on which it is to be spent have been 
decided upon. In order to make these protests good there 
have been several meetings and deputations to the Chief Whip 
and the Prime Minister, and the issue of a very sound and 
strongly worded manifesto or letter. The Times of Friday 
even goes so far as to say that “the Liberal revolters against 
the Budget apparently mean business,” and informs us that 
they have decided to move a reasoned amendment on the 
second reading of the Finance Bill. We venture to say that 
nothing whatever will come of the movement. The moment 
Mr. Illingworth cracks his whip the mutinous hounds will run 
back to him at top speed and the movement will be entirely 
forgotten. The officials of the party have only to say “The 
party in danger,” and no one will dare even to whisper a 
protest. 


In this context it may be mentioned that the text of the 
Revenue Bill appeared yesterday. What is noticeable about 
the Bill, the Times points out, is its omissions—omissions 
which show that there must have been a fierce fight in the 
Cabinet, ending in a victory for prudence and good sense. 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, it may be remembered, told the country 
that the Revenue Bill would give power to the Board of 
Agriculture to borrow money to obtain land to build cottages 
for labourers. All such clauses are absent from the Bill, 
Even more serious is the omission of the expected rating 
clauses. Even so, the Times points out, the Bill is a very 
difficult and complicated one, and cannot be passed through 
Parliament without a very considerable expenditure of time. 





On Thursday the conference of the National Union of 
Railwaymen approved the triple alliance between the Execu- 
tive of that body, the Miners’ Federation, and the Transport 
Workers’ Federation. We have dealt elsewhere with some of 
the larger considerations involved in such an alliance, but 








may mention here the reasonable speech made at the confer- 
ence by. Mr. Thomas, M.P., in which he deprecated the 
ordinary sympathetic strike, and declared that the proposed 
alliance was not to be at the beck and call of everybody, 
but, on the contrary, was to be used only in the very last 
resort. 


Last Saturday evening Queen Alexandra, accompanied by the 
Empress Marie of Russia, inspected ten thousand Boy Scouts 
drawn from London and the Home Counties on the Horse 
Guards Parade. The boys were drawn up in ten blocks on 
three sides of a square round the saluting base, the fourth 
side being reserved for the life-savers—Scouts decorated for 
saving life or other acts of heroism—and the King’s or first- 
class Scouts, qualified to wear four badges. After the Queen 
had made a complete tour of the square with Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell and General Jeffreys, the Commissioner for 
London, and had returned to the saluting base, there was a 
charge of five thousand boys, who rushed towards the Queen's 
carriage shouting their patrol cries, stopping dead at a 
distance of forty yards from the Royal party. Finally, the 
Queen left the Parade between a lane of the life-savers 
and King’s Scouts, waving their hats on their staves and 
cheering—a dramatic close to a stirring demonstration of 
the discipline and enthusiasm of this remarkable and truly 
national force. 


Colonel Roosevelt bas been paying a flying visit to this 
country, and on Tuesday lectured to the Royal Geographical 
Society on his recent travels in Brazil, and not only described 
how he discovered his new river, the Duvida, but also sketched 
his adventures among man-eating fishes and vampire bats, 
which sucked blood like leeches. His cheery and amusing 
description of the perils and hardships of the way delighted 
the distinguished audience which listened to him, for they felt 
that, as all had ended so well, and as Colonel Roosevelt was 
in such excellent form, that was the proper spirit in which to 
take the account of his travels. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that not only did he achieve a serious piece of geographical 
work, but also that he and his party were, during the descent 
of the rapids, which lasted some forty days, in constant peril 
of complete disaster. Happily, good fortune and Colonel 
Roosevelt’s splendid determination enabled them to pull 
through. For several days, however, it was touch-and-go. 
Colonel Roosevelt told the reporters that he had very 
greatly enjoyed his visit here—a sentiment which will be 
re-echoed by the ex-President’s English friends, private 
and public. The latter, indeed, are almost synonymous with 
the nation. 


The vagaries of the weather reached a climax last Sunday 
afternoon, when London was visited by a tropical thunder- 
storm attended by distressing loss of life. On the north side 
hardly a drop of rain fell, while in Wandsworth, Richmond, 
Norbury, and Croydon streets were flooded and glass shattered 
by the hail, At the height of the storm, when a number of 
people were sheltering under trees on Wandsworth Common, 
six persons, including four children, were killed by lightning 
and a seventh died of his injuries the next morning. About 
six o'clock on the following day a similar storm broke over 
Paris with even more disastrous results. Roadways collapsed 
from the bursting of flooded sewers, vehicles and passengers 
were engulfed, and at least a dozen lives were lost. Monday 
in London was a real summer day, while Tuesday was cool 
enough to render fires agreeable. 

Even in a crowded week we must try to find space to 
chronicle the victory of the English polo team. On the first 
day's play their score was 8} goals to 3 and on the second 
4 to 23. This British victory will, we sincerely hope, do 
something to silence the idiotic talk about our degeneracy in 
the matter of games, sports, and horsemanship. No doubt 
the rest of the world bas come on amazingly in such matters, 
but we are certain that we keep unimpaired our old skill 
and virility, if not our absolute supremacy. Base is the 
man who wants to win rather than to play a good game. 
If that view once got hold of the nation we should indeed be 
degenerate, 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE HOME RULE DEBATE IN THE LORDS. 


fF\HE Home Rule debate in the House of Lords, 

though it does not by any means show that we 
are out of the wood, has undoubtedly done something 
to reassure the nation. Lord Crewe’s speech, we must 
assume, would not have been made if the Cabinet were 
not prepared to go a very considerable way in amending 
their Bill—in fitting it, so to speak, with a safety-valve to 
prevent an explosion. Let us try to see what is the 
position occupied by the Unionist Party in regard to these 
— The Unionist position could not have been 
etter stated than it was by Lord Lansdowne, who explained 
it, not only with perfect lucidity, but in the true spirit of 
statesmanship. He showed exactly what the Unionists 
will be doing if they are able to agree to an Amending 
Rill, and why they will do it. They will not do it because 
they are in the slightest degree converted to Home Rule, 
or because they think time or circumstances have 
improved the chances of Home Rule proving a solution of 
the Irish problem. They see quite clearly that this has not 
happened. But the shaping of a sound solution of the 
Irish problem is not the business in hand. The business 
in hand is the avoidance if possible of civil war. To use our 
metaphor again, if the very dangerous engine named Home 
Rule is to be put upon the rails, the Unionists must 
see to it that it shall at any rate be fitted with a safety- 
valve to prevent an immediate explosion which might 
very well prove fatal to the nation and the Empire. To 
sum up: the Government have the power to put the 
engine on the rails. It is also clear that they are so 
reckless, or so much in the hands of reckless people, that, 
unless the Unionists work hard to prevent it, they may, 
in a fit of ill-conditioned despair, actually turn the engine 
loose on the rails without first fitting a safety-valve. 
Therefore Unionists must bend all their energies to seeing 
that a safety-valve is fitted, and that it is as far as possible 
an adequate safety-valve. In a moment of such peril it 
is of no use to say that the engine will be a dangerous and 
a bad engine even then. Of course it will, but it will not 
be nearly so dangerous or nearly so likely to explode as if 
nothing is done. While, then, the Government, or at any 
rate a very considerable portion of them, and also of the 
Liberal Party, are in a mood to listen to the suggestion of 
fitting a safety-valve, that is the work which we must “ get 
down to” at once and in earnest. 

If the considerations we have just stated are accepted, 
another principle must be observed. It is clearly of no use 
for the Opposition to trouble themselves to enter upon the 
hazardous and difficult task of fitting a safety-valve unless, 
as we have said, it is adequate. The engine might just as 
well go upon the rails without a safety-valve as with one 
which will not prevent disaster. An inadequate safety-valve, 
indeed, is worse than none, for it may give a sense of false 
security to a driver who, if it had not been fitted, might 
at the last moment have refused to take his locomotive 
out of the shed. To delude him with the notion that he 
bas got a working safety-valve when he has not is to 
court even greater dangers than now exist. But if this 
principle forbids the acceptance of an inadequate safety- 
valve, Unionists must also remember very carefully to 
obey another principle of action. They must recognize 
that what they are doing is not building a new engine, 
but simply and solely fitting a safety-valve. They 
must not be tempted to do too much, or to essay the 
hopeless task of rebuilding the engine when they set 
out to make the existing pattern less dangerous. The 
reason for this is plain. The more strongly they 
feel that the engine is hopelessly bad in design and 
cannot work satisfactorily, the more they must guard 
themselves against an attempt at rebuilding which can 
never succeed. If they wanted some sort of a Home 
Rule engine to run out of the vard, it might be reasonable 
for them totry to make improvements. As they believe that 
every Home Rule engine will prove a danger, they must 
take no responsibility beyond that involved in saying: 
“You ought not to use the thing at all, but, if you are 
absolutely determined to do so, at any rate let us help you 
to avoid an immediate explosion.” In practice what we 





Lave been saying means that the Unionists must consider 
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what is now the minimum which will prevent civil » 
and not go one single inch beyond it. The wotes the 
engine, the more sternly they must refuse to the ~ 
responsibility for it beyond adding a safety eenteleene 
As far as we can judge, it would seem as if the 
safety apparatus that in existing circumstances will a, 
the work will be the Exclusion of Ulster treated os : 


S “ a uni 
The safety-valve of excluding the six counties which 
might have been accepted three months ago, may, we fear 

a ’ 


have ceased to be possible. 

Still, as we said last week, the question 
question of area. And here we may make a practical 
suggestion which may be of use. We have aluem 
held that Home Rule is not, and never can be regarded 
as,a mere Irish question—a question which can be left 
to the various political sections of the Irish people to 
settle for themselves. England and Scotland have 
rights in the matter, and those rights cannot be 
ignored. But the question of the area to be excluded 
is a very different matter, and might, we think. 
properly be left to be settled by Mr. Redmond and 
Sir Edward Carson. It is quite possible, however, that 
as we have said, things have now travelled too far rn 
this, and that nothing but the Exclusion of all Ulster 
ean avail. If that be granted, certain consequential amend. 
ments will, of course, be absolutely necessary. We stil] 
believe that the consequential amendments which were 
published in the Spectator would, in the commercial phrase, 
“do the needful.” In any case, we are certain that here 
the Unionists should not ask for or insist on anything but 
the minimum of change. It 1s clearly impracticab e that 
there should be two sets of Custom Houses or fro sets of 
Post Offices in the island. If, then, Ulster is excluded, 
both the Customs and the Post Office must be retained in 
the hands of the Imperial Government. We note that it 
is argued that another consequential amendment will be 
the retaining of the administration of the Land Purchase 
Acts in the hands of the Imperial Government. Upon 
this matter we do not feel so certain. No doubt from the 
point of view of the Imperial taxpayer there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of this being a reserved matter 
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in the case of the Dublin Parliament, as it would, of 
course, naturally be in the case of Ulster, which will 
remain in the United Kingdom. If, howe the 
Nationalists insist upon their pound of flesh here, we do 


not think it can be said that this is a consequential amend- 
ment of the essential kind—provided it is made clear 
that, if the Dublin Parliament is given the power of dealing 
with Land Purchase, it must expect no financial help from 
the Imperial Government, but must manage the concern 
for itself. The Imperial Government would, of course, be 
free whenever they wished—and the sooner the better—to 
complete purchase in the excluded area, or rather in the 
area still included in the United Kingdom, and therefore 
still subject to administration and legislation from West- 
minster. 

Assuming, as we think must be the assumption, in view 
of the tone of Lord Crewe’s speech, that the Government 
as at present advised do really desire to reach a settlement 
through an amending and excluding Bill, we must next 
ask: What should be the policy of the Government? 
Ought they, after recognizing the attitude of the Unionists, 
or rather of the Ulster people, at once to table their 
maximum concessions, or ought they to do what Lord 
Crewe, and before him Mr. Asquith, seemed to favour 
—put in what might be called “dummy ” terms, with the 
intimation that they may be “extensively’’ altered and 
developed by the Unionists? As the plainer and tlie more 
honest way, we would rather that the Government did not 
begin by “dummy ” terms involving a very narrow area of 
Exclusion and some impossible provision for a time-limit, 
but should instead at once recognize the facts of the 
situation. It is to be feared, however, that the Govern- 
ment will prefer to proceed by “dummy ” terms, with the 
intimation: “These are our proposals, but if they do 
not suit, why, they can be aitered.” In that case we 
greatly hope that Unionist opinion will keep steady in the 
matter, and that there will be no outburst of indignation 
on the production of the Bill next week. Instead, 
Unionists must themselves take charge, and undertake the 
task of amending the Government Bill in such a way as to 
make it capable of doing its work. But here once more 
let us enter our caveat. They must not allow themselves 
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rovisions. . — , 
The reason why the Government seem inclined to insert 


«dummy ” provisions to begin with is, we have no doubt, 
the fear of annoying or seeming to betray their allies, the 
Redmondites. They do not want to give anybody in 
Jreland the opportunity of saying: “ You have gone yack 
upon your promise to us, and are taking away with one 
hand what you are giving with the other.” What the 
Government want 1s something very different. They 
want to be able to say: “ The Lords have been at 
their old ungenerous game again of trying to spoil 
our legislation for the good of Ireland. Circum- 
stances have unfortunately given them the power to 
exact harsh terms, and they have, after their wont, 
exacted them. It now remains for the Nationalists to say 
whether they will accept those harsh terms, or whether they 
will run the risk, and it is a very great risk, of losing all 
by trying to get as much as they no doubt deserve. We 
can, of course, pass the Bill without any amendment if we 
like, but is it worth while? The Nationalists must surely 
see that, even if we do, we cannot make at all sure of 
delivering the goods. None know better than the 
Nationalists how impossible it would be to coerce Ulster 
without incurring the risk, or rather the certainty, of a 
sudden revulsion of feeling in England and Scotland which 
would probably destroy the Home Rule measure for goodand 
all. Surely, then, they had better take the delivery of three- 
quarters of the goods as an_ instalment—namely, the 
South and West (which we can certainly give them)—and 
wait till they can obtain the remaining quarter through the 
process of converting Ulster. It may be cruel of the 
Unionists, through their use of the House of Lords and 
of a rebel conspiracy in Ulster, to withhold a quarter of 
what is due to the Dublin Parliament, but, after all, it 
is no good to kick against the pricks. Three-fourths of 
a loaf is very much better than the very imminent risk 
of getting no bread at all.” 

The calculation that at the last moment the Nationalists 
will not care to throw away their chance of a Dublin 
Parliament is very likely a sound one. They know 
that if an Amending Bill is rejected, and the Home 
Rule Bill passes automatically, the Government will be 
forced to make an immediate appeal to the country. But 
in existing circumstances the electors may very well return 
a Unionist majority sufficient either to repeal the Bill, or 
to amend it in a far more drastic way than it is now 
proposed to amend it; in fact, to reduce it to nothing 
but a measure of enlarged local government. No doubt 
Mr. William O'Brien and Mr. Healy will call loudly 
upon Mr. Redmond, in Disraeli’s phrase, “to hand the 
Government back the poisoned chalice.” Nevertheless, 
and in spite of the protests of the National Volunteers, 
Mr. Redmond may feel that the principle of the choice of 
evils will compel him, though most reluctantly, to take 
three-quarters of a loaf—three provinces instead of four. 
If he does, the seeds of great future trouble will no doubt 
have been sown in Ireland, but at any rate we shall 
have done the one thing now possible for Unionists to 
do—avoided the supreme evil of civil war. 

We have only one more word to add. Any automatic 
time-limit must, of course, be absolutely barred by the 
Unionists. Nothing must induce them to consent to such 
an outmge on justice and common-sense as that. We do 
not, however, see why there should be any objection to a 
Poll of the People being taken in the excluded area as a 
single unit at the end of the first six years, or, indeed, of 
every six as long as it may be demanded. That, of course, 
is not a time-limit. If the province of Ulster, or the six 
counties, or whatever the area may be, should at a 
future time wish to go under the Dublin Parliament, it 
would obvious!y be impossible to prevent such action. 
In fine, in order to save the face of the Government 
and the Redmond.tes we see no objection to a Poll of 
the People being taken in six years’ time, unless, of 
course, Parliament shall in the meantime have ordered 
otherwise. That is a clause which, whether inserted in 
Words or not, isalways present in every Act of the imperial 
Legislature. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE 
PANAMA TOLLS. 


| eee + WILSON deserves well of his country- 

men. In obtaining the repeal of the clauses in the 
Panama Canal Act which infringed the spirit of the Treaty 
made by the United States when the Bulwer-Claytou 
Treaty was abrogated he has done his nation a service of 
incalculable worth. We care little or nothing about the 
mere commercial question whether the United States 
coastwise shipping should or should not have a preference 
in the matter of Canal dues. The material point is not 
important. What is important, and what we as friends 
and admirers of the United States have troubled ourselves 
about very greatly, is the honour and good faith of that 
great Republic. The inviolability of the national honour is 
as vital to a democracy as to any other form of govern- 
ment. The popular leader who, risking his own popu- 
larity and refusing to obey what may seem omnipotent 
influences, obliges the nation to turn its attention to the 
point of probity and good faith, is worthy of the highest 
praise that men can give him. 

President Wilson, even if on the merits he was 
strongly against the Tolls Clauses, had plenty of excuses 
for leaving the matter alone. The Act was not passed by 
him or his party, but by his predecessor. He might 
very well have taken the line that he was sorry 
for Mr. Taft's action, but that it was no good crying 
over spilt milk, and that, with so many other great and 
pressing things to be done, he could not waste time 
over the invidious task of repealing an Act of Congress 
What made it specially tempting for him to take advan- 
tage of these considerations was the fact that the 
problem was one in regard to which it was easy to create 
prejudice. Nothing was easier or sounded more patriotic 
than to declare that the man who proposed to repeal the 
Tolls Clauses was trying to ingratiate himself with the 
jealous, domineering power of England, and that repeal 
would merely be an act of international toadyism, a 
cringing to London, a humiliation of the American Eagle 
before the haughty British Lion, and so forth. Lastly— 
and this was a consideration which would specially move 
the party politician—the most vigorous opponents of repeal 
and supporters of preference, tho most fervent upholders 
of the principle that what was favourable to England 
must be bad for America, were to be found in President 
Wilson’s own party—the party which has the support of 
the Irish vote. It is an easy thing fora party politician to 
run counter to his normal political opponents and to call 
their white black. It is a very different and a much more 
difficult thing to quarrel with or stand up to his own 
friends. Fighting the enomy is good business. Opposing 
a large section of your own supporters is a thing which, 
whatever may be the merits of the question at issue, the 
modern political leader regards with special horror. Yet 
President Wilson, fully aware of all these considerations, 
and, as we have said, with every sort of excuse for doing the 
wrong rather than the right thing, faced a malevolent Press, 
a sulky party machine, and a cynical and suspicious Legis- 
lature, and with a steadiness and perseverance which are 
far more difficult to maintain than dash and daring, refused 
to rest till he could clear the national honour and uphold 
before all the world the sanctity of a Treaty. He 
was not content with letting it be known what his own 
views were or with sheltering himself behind his own good 
intentions. He never stopped working and exercising his 
influence in his party till he had obtained repeal. He 
did not want to vindicate his own virtue, but to maintain, 
at whatever cost to himself, the good name of his country. 

That is a splendid record, one of which any leader of the 
people might be proud. We trust, then, that we shall not 
be thought impertinent if we offer our heartiest and most 
heartfelt, as well as our most respectful, salutations and 
congratulations to President Wilson on a personal victory 
so noble and so memorable. We have in the past said 
many hard things in criticism of President Wilson, not, 
of course, on personal grounds, but because we thought 
he was doing injury to interests which are, and we trust 
always will be, dear to us—namely, the best interests 
of the United States. Our doubts as to the wisdom 


of President Wilson’s Mexican policy cannot, however, 
blind us to an act of true statesmanship such as we are 
now witnessing. 


Remember, too, that President Wilson's 
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act is not confined to his own country or to one particular 
event. He has set an example which it is not in the very 
least an exaggeration to say will echo round the world. 
Party politicians with good intentions, but tempted to 
play the small game and the mean game instead of the great 
game and the high game, will remember President Wilson’s 
action, and how courage and good faith had their reward 
in what all politicians naturally and rightly desire— 
victory with honour, The thought of what President 
Wilson has dared and done and of how he made his 
countrymen, or rather, a thing infinitely harder, their 
representatives in two assemblies, steeped in political 
eynicism—all representative bodies are cynical at heart— 
do the right thing, will be a tower of strength to many 
a democratic leader in the future. When tempted to speak 
smooth things rather than true things to the people 
before whom he stands as shepherd and guardian he will 
remember Wilson and the Tolls. 

We have dealt with President Wilson’s achievement as 
an American, and with what the best Americans and the 
best friends of America owe to him in making known 
to the world that the plighted word of America is a 
rock upon which men and nations may build in safety. 
The friends of international peace as well as the friends of 
America must also feel deep relief at President Wilson’s 
action. If the cause of peace is to make any real advance, 
it is absolutely essential that the good faith of States shall 
rest inviolate, and that treaties shall be regarded as sacred. 
Only on that basis will it be possible to build up a 
system of international arbitration and of public law which 
will be binding upon the States of the world. If treaties 
are not to be regarded as inviolable both in the spirit and in 
the letter, but can be circumvented by subtle pleas founded 
on what is supposed to be national self-interest, inter- 
national law and international instruments for peace become 
no better than waste-paper. The first thing, the essential 
thing, is that when a solemn treaty has been made 
it shall be observed, even if for the moment one of the 
signatories thinks that it will operate to his own hurt. By 
preserving the sanctity of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and 
repealing legislation which infringed both the letter and 
the spirit of that Treaty, President Wilson has done 
more for the cause for which he cares so greatly—the 
cause of international peace—than any other statesman of 
our time. As we have said, we have criticized President 
Wilson severely in the past, and shall very probably do 
so again, but we shall never speak of him without a feeling 
of heightened respect for his character and his courage. 
He has proved himself above all things the man of 
honour, the man who has shown to the whole world that 
a democracy like America can be, and is, as careful of its 
good name as the most venerable and most punctilious of 
Old World States. 





THE ROOT CAUSE OF LABOUR UNREST. 


i spite of the preoccupations created by the continued 
crisis in Ireland, the British public is becoming 
dimly aware that there may shortly be even nearer home 
another crisis of almost equal seriousness. The most 
significant event of the last few months in the labour 
world is the formation of a fighting alliance between 
three extremely important Trade Unions, those of the 
railwaymen, the miners, and the transport workers, 
These three Unions in combination could control a very 
large part indeed of the means of production of wealth 
throughout Great Britain. Without coal few industries 
could. be carried on; without transport, either by rail 
or road, almost every big commercial undertaking would 
be brought to a standstill. Thus the power possessed by 
the new organization is immense, and unfortunately there 
is very little hope that this power will be guided either 
by reasonable consideration for the interests of the 
whole community, or even by an intelligent appreciation 
of the needs of the workpeople themselves. In face of 
this threatening situation many people are putting for- 
ward all sorts of more or less mechanical schemes for 
dealing with labour unrest. To discuss these is virtually 
waste of time, for none of them attempts to deal with the 
root cause of the problem. To imagime that men who 
believe that they can improve the position of their class 
by a Syndicalist strike will be deterred from this course 
by some voluntary official arbitration reminds one of 





| Sydney Smith’s suggestion that one could affect 

: ‘ atect the 
happiness of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's b 
stroking the dome of the Cathedral. As long as th 
mass of wage-earners in Great Britain are obsessed with 
the fundamental fallacy that they can gain, not merel 
immediate, but a permanent, improvement in their ames. os 
condition by doing less work, or by preventing other =~ 
from working, it is hopeless to anticipate any oot 
progress towards the prevention of labour disputes, 

Nor, unfortunately, is there much ground for hopin. 

: ° ping 
that the lessons of experience will alone suffice to brin: 
home to the mind of the average wage-earner the fallace 
of the doctrine upon which he has been brought up. Onl 
last week the Italian Syndicalists attempted to indul 
themselves and coerce their country with a general strike 
It failed miserably. Allit produced was a considerablg 
amount of temporary inconvenience to the well-to-do 
classes, and an almost incalculable amount of real suffering 
to the poorer people. The mass of the population in Italy 
are now cursing the Syndicalists whom a fortnight ago they 
were willing to cheer. Such a lesson as this, like the 
longer lesson presented by the Dublin strike, seldom con. 
vinces anybody for any length of time. The Syndicalist 
and, indeed, the ordinary Trade Union leader, is always 
able to argue that past failures were due to some detail of 
defective organization, and that if only full effect were 
given to his theories complete success could be realized, 
In particular, he strives to strengthen his position by trying 
to compel everybody to come within the fold of the Unions, 
arguing that if this were done he would be ableto secure such 
universalaction as would bring the capitalist to his knees and 
exalt the wage-earner toan unprecedented level of prosperity, 
He is characteristically backed up in this policy by intel. 
lectual writers of the Webbian Socialist school, who even 
hanker after compulsory Trade Unionism enforced by Act of 
Parliament. In a recent issue of the New Statesman there is 
an extremely able article giving an account of the manner in 
which Trade Unionists receive preferential treatment under 
the laws of Australia and New Zealand. The general 
tone of the article is sympathetic with the principle involved, 
yet the writer is obliged in candour to point out some of 
the inconveniences which result. Directly the State insists 
that every workman must join a Union as a condition of 
obtaining employment it becomes necessary for the State 
also to regulate the organization of Trade Unions. For 
obviously the State could not compel a man to join any 
body which chose to call itself a Trade Union. We thus 
find that in New Zealand, where the principle of compul- 
sory Trade Unionism has been carried further than any- 
where else, the Arbitration Court regulates the entrance 
fees and the subscriptions payable by members of Trade 
Unions. 

In Australia Trade Unions are not entitled to any 
preferential treatment as long as their rules permit the 
application of their funds to political purposes or require 
members of the Union to do anything of a political 
character. It is more than doubtful whether English 
Trade Unions would be willing to accept preferential 
treatinent on either of these conditions. There is a still 
more fatal objection to compulsory Trade Unionism, which 
again is pointed out with commendable candour by the New 
Statesman. It is this, that as soon as the Trade Unions have, 
either by economic pressure or by the interference of the 
law, absorbed the whole body of workpeople, they will have 
gathered unto themselves a conservative force which will 
retard the adoption of any forward policy. As the New 
Statesman points out, a little while ago a Forward Move- 
ment Association was formed among the Durham miners 
by members of the Union who were not satisfied that the 
Union’s policy was sufficiently vigorous. If, therefore, 
Trade Unionism is ever made compulsory in Great Britain, 
we may, in the words of the New Statesman, “ expect to 
see the rebels ranging themselves under a new banner by 
way of protest against the control of the slow-moving 
majority which by their fight against non-Unionism they 
have imposed upon themselves.” In other words, the 
policy of universal Trade Unionism kiils itself. Mean- 
while, that policy is being persistently pressed by Trade 
Unionists throughout Great Britain, and is winning the 
reluctant acquiescence of many employers who are 
tired of the persistent interruptions to work caused by 
conflicts between Unionists and non-Unionists. Behind 
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Union lies the belief that workmen have it in their power, 
if they are only united, to improve their position to an 
: definite extent by simultaneously ceasing from work. 
itis this fundamental fallacy which is the root cause of 
Jsbour unrest, and until it has been dealt with labour 
unrest will never be removed. — ; 

The fallacy lies in a loose interpretation of the law of 
supply and demand. Itis perfectly true that at a particular 
moment prices, whether for labour or for anything else, 
can often be pressed upwards by limiting the supply. 
From this frequently observable fact working men have 
jumped to the conclusion that there is no limit to the 
improvement that they can secure in wages if they can 
suficiently restrict the supply of labour. The conclusive 
answer is that, if their doctrine were true, then by cutting 
off the supply of labour entirely and for all time they could 

raiso wages to infinity. The truth is that limitation of 

supply can have no effect in raising prices unless there is a 

continuance of demand, and since demand is the outcome of 

the existence of wealth secking exchange, it is clear that as 
the production of wealth declines, so must demand also 
decline until, if we reached the time when there was no 
wealth, there would simultaneously be no demand for 
labour. Therefore any policy, whether of Trade Union 
leaders or of Tariff Reformers, which tends to restrict the 
demand for goods, cannot permanently succeed in raising 
wages. 
in this connexion it is worth while incidentally to touch 
upon a blunder which is frequently made by the intel- 
lectual apologists for Trade Union fallacies. Constantly 
writers of the Fabian school point to what they call the 
strict Trade Unions of doctors and solicitors, and argue 
that if these so-called Trade Unions are recognized by 
the middle classes and by the law itself as_bene- 
ficiai organizations, by parity of reasoning Trade Unions 
of manual workers should also receive the blessing of the 
black-coated man and preferential treatment from the 
State. The answer is that in no true sense are the various 
legal and medical societies which the law recognizes Trade 
Unions. The real aim and object of every Trade Union is 
to raise wages by insisting on a standard rate below which no 
one is to be allowed to work. No trace of such a principle 
can be found in the constitution of the Law Society or of the 
British Medical Association. Every solicitor is free to do 
work for nothing if he chooses, and in the same way a 
medical man is free to take any fee, from sixpence to a 
thousand guineas. There is equally no limitation on 
the fees of barristers. The main purpose of the legal 
and medical societies is to protect the members of 
those societies against what is known as unprofes- 
sional conduct, and thus incidentally to protect the 
public. They are consequently recognized by the law 
and approved by public opinion because they tend to 
secure to the whole community better services than it 
would otherwise receive. In other words, these so-called 
middle-class Trade Unions do look to the interests of the 
whole community as well as the interests of the profession, 
whereas the working-class Trade Union is solely concerned 
with the interests of a particular group of wage-earners, 
and seeks that interest by measures which directly conflict 
with the interests of the rest of the community. This is 
ultimately due to a defect of education. The middle-class 
man, owing to his wider practical education, has realized 
that he cannot in the long run advance his own position 
except by winning the approval of the persons with whom 
he deals. He therefore never seeks to attract business by 
doing less work; he seeks it by advertising the superior 
merit or the superior cheapness of what he has to sell. 
He seeks, in a word, to improve his position, not by limit- 
ing his own output, but by enlarging the public demand. 
Until the average wage-earner has grasped this principle 
of middle-class economics we shall never see the end of 
labour disputes, nor will wage-earners see any appreciable 
improvement in their own economic position. 





THE CYNICISM OF DEMOCRACY. 


EMOCRACIES, at all events in France and England, 
have of late years shown signs of a singular 
change. They are ceasing to believe in themselves. They 


are giving themselves over to the guidance of men in 
whose capacity and honesty they do not pretend to feel 
They elect the same kind of representatives 


confidence. 








at one election after another without expecting, or even 
desiring, any different outcome. It is not that they make 
any secret of their dislike of the results they actually 
obtain. They recognize clearly the faults of the system 
they have created, but they make no effort to change it. 
They have come to regard their Parliament very much 
as they regard their climate. Both are things to be put 
up with, because it is hopeless to think of altering 
either. In the case of the weather this is common- 
sense ; in the case of politica it is a specially mischievous 
form of indolence. A democracy which accepts its vices, 
recognizing all the time that they are vices, but making 
no attempt to cure them, is a democracy on the way to 
a very ugly fall. 

The present situation in France is a singular example of 
this state of mind. The nation has shown a very clear 
appreciation of the unsettled state of European politics, 
and of the consequent necessity of guarding its frontiers 
against sudden attack. In order to do this France has sub- 
mitted to the heavy sacrifices in men and money imposed 
on her by the Three Years’ Service Law. While in this 
temper of alarm and prevision the time came round for a 
General Election, anda new Chamber has been returned. 
When the Prime Minister who had had the conduct of 
the election resigned, after some delay a Ministry was 
formed which seemed to be exactly what the position of 
affairs required. M. Ribot had secured the co-operation 
of two possible rivals—M. Delcassé and M. Léon Bourgeois; 
his colleagues were all sound Republicans, and his own 
record on that point was beyond reproach. He is con- 
vinced that France is now a Republic not by accident, but 
because she is profoundly attached to Republican institu- 
tions, and he is equally certain that she is resolved 
to maintain her rank as a great nation. Here, it 
might have been thought, was the very Ministry 
that France needed and ought to desire.. Differences 
about subordinate matters would, no doubt, show them- 
selves by and by, but, provided that the Cabinet were 
agreed upon the Three Years’ Service Law, these might for 
the time be disregarded. It was known, indeed, that to a 
section of the Left the abolition of the Three Years’ Service 
Law seemed the one thing worth fighting for. Anti- 
Militarism is for the moment the single article of their 
political creed. But though Socialists of this type are an 
appreciable part of the Republican majority, they are only 
a part of it, and if the other sections had remained true to 
their professed sense of the present importance to France 
of international questions, M. Ribot would still be in office 
— if only because he was the chief author of the Alliance 
with Russia. Buta new test has been invented which a 
Ministry must satisfy if it wishes to survive its first trial. 
It must, in critical divisions, unite all the groups of the 
Left. ‘To do this it must devise a policy which shall bring 
into line the most incompatible and contradictory varieties of 
Republican opinion. The Militarist and the Anti-Militarist, 
the Collectivist and the Individualist, must lie down 
together, and hope that a political little child will be 
found to lead them. As it was plain that this was not 
an office likely to suit M. Ribot, his Ministry lasted just 
one day. The division of yesterday week showed that men 
can be quite alive to the international importance of the 
Three Years’ Service Law, and yet be willing to make it 
impossible for a Cabinet which does not command the 
Anti-Militarist vote to live except as a recurrent creation 
of accident and snap divisions. 

In this state of things some comfort may be found in 
the explanation which we began by suggesting. This 
division may only show what the French elector will 
tolerate, not what he really wishes. Even this theory is 
discouraging enough. A newly elected Chamber ought 
not in any circumstances to give a wholly wrong impres- 
sion of the mind and temper of those who have returned 
it. But in the present instance it seems likely that this is 
exactly what it has done. In that case public opinion is 
certainly not in a healthy state. It has no right to show 
this strange indifference to the political opinions of the 
men by whom it consents to be represented. Still, even 
this is better than that public opinion should go all 
lengths with the men whom it tolerates as its mouth- 
pieces. The belief that French policy and administration 
are the proper business of Frenchmen cannot have wholly 
disappeared in a nation which so marvellously renewed 
its strength not much more than a generation ago. May 
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we not hope that even the set-back sustained by rational 
and moderate Republicanism last week may in the end 
minister to a reformation on which the whole fortune of 
France depends? Certainly there was some promise of 
this in the debate and division of Tuesday. The majority 
which made short work of M. Ribot was not prepared to go 
the same length with M. Viviani. As regards the Three 
Years’ Service Law there was little to choose between the 
two Ministers. M. Viviani tried to put a little more gilding 
on the pill, but the pill itself was unchanged. At no time 
have the defenders of the three years’ term treated it 
as anything else than a temporary expedient designed 
to meet a necessity suddenly created by the action of 
a neighbouring Power. It was all along intended to meet 
that necessity by less exacting methods when there had 
been time to frame them. M. Viviani spoke of Bills for 
making the youth of the nation better prepared for their 
term of service and for improving the Reserves. Not 
until these Bills have passed and have proved to answer 
their purpose can he consent to even a partial lightening 
of military burdens. The Anti-Militarists saw plainly 
enough that this policy would defeat their ends quite as 
effectually as anything that M. Ribot could have done, but 
they could not bring the majority of the Chamber to agree 
with them. Ona vote of confidence the Government had 
@ majority of 223. 

This may, of course, be nothing more than an exhibi- 
tion of momentary good sense on the part of the Chamber. 
It does not alter the fact that M. Ribot was defeated in 
the same Chamber four days earlier. And, even if it 
points to returning sanity on the part of the Deputies, it 
tells us nothing of any corresponding movement in the 
minds of the electorate. Such a mental revolution is not 
likely to be brought about ina day. What needs explana- 
tion is the fact that, while a good deal of evidence points 
to a genuine change of feeling about public affairs in 
whole classes of Frenchmen, the elections go on just as 
before. If men are coming to think differently, why do 
not they vote differently? The reason suggested above 
was that they have grown weary alike of politics and of 
politicians. Some of them do not think it worth while to 
vote when they are certain to be ina minority. As they 
cannot influence the course of events, is it not wiser to 
forget what is going on in the Chamber or at the polling- 
booths? A larger number, probably, do not abstain 
altogether, but they have ceased to follow what is going on 
in the political world, and therefore vote with the party to 
which they still in name belong. They have been 
Republicans all their lives, and, though they dislike much 
that the party has done, they are neither Royalists nor 
Bonapartists, and a Republican candidate who really 
shares and can express their opinions seldom presents 
himself. The Deputy for their arrondissement has become 
to them merely a wheel which it is their business to set 
moving at stated intervals. They believe him to be 
ignorant; they suspect, if they do not actually know, that 
he is corrupt; they dislike the legislation the praises of 
which he comes periodically to sing. But they are electors, 
and he is the recognized party candidate, so they vote for 
him. Probably the growth of this way of looking at 
politics has been stimulated by the regularity with which 
the elections come round. The French voter is never asked 
to decide upon a particular issue which has suddenly 
arisen. Since 1875 there has never been a Dissolution. 
As the electoral period comes round Parliament auto- 
matically ceases to exists, and the Deputies receive a new 
mandate, which is usually the counterpart of the one that 
has just come to an end. Perhaps if M. Ribot had asked 
for a Dissolution, and the President had had the power of 
granting it without the consent of the Senate, the election 
would have turned mainly on the foreign situation, and 
France might for once have had a Parliament which repre- 
sented the real mind of a homogeneous majority. 

There are not wanting traces of a similar process at 
work in England. During the last two years more than 
one question has presented itself about which the elec- 
torate would once have insisted on making their opinions 
known. Yet hardly any wish of the kind has been 
visible, except at meetings here and there of a distinctly 
party character. One reason for this apparent indifference 


to what is going on may have been the prevailing 
uncertainty as to the result of a General Election if 


reason is that the Parliament Act has reduc 
Britain to the position in which France has been f, 
generation. A Government which has come in with 
substantial majority cannot now be upset for five ok 
It may do what it chooses in the first three of them 
and then it has two years remaining in which to o—_ 
down any unpopularity which it has undesignedly incur = 
Nothing could be better fitted to generate the cy: rg 
which accepts misgovernment as an inseparable 
of political life. 
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A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


ty justice is more than a technical phrase of the Law 

Courts, more than a mere word of art, the Secretary for 
Scotland should listen to the petition of Mr. Cecil Aylmer 
Cameron, formerly a Lieutenant in the Royal Field Artillery 
In the spring of 1911 Mr. Cameron found himself in what 
was perhaps the most appallingly difficult situation jn 
which a human being could be placed. He and his wifg 
were about to be tried for defrauding the underwriters of 
Lloyd’s in regard to a policy of insurance on a pear! necklace 
Mr. Cameron was not in reality, though he was no doubt ia 
law, a principal in the crime alleged. He had acted through. 
out at the suggestion of his wife, had placed implicit belief in 
her statements, and it was on the truth of those statements 
that both prisoners relied for their defence. Shortly before 
the trial began Mr. Cameron’s friends convinced him that his 
wife’s story was entirely false. In such circumstances how 
was he to act? Whether wisely or unwisely from the 
worldly point of view, he acted the part of a very loyal 
and a very chivalrous man. He refused to save him- 
self at the expense of his wife. If he had changed his 
line of defence, and admitted that her statements were 
false in fact, the case against him would at once have 
broken down, and he would have been acquitted. But 
by saving himself he would have deprived his wife of 
all possibility of escape. Accordingly he instructed the 
lawyers concerned to do nothing which would prejudice 
her chance of acquittal. Therefore he was not called asa 
witness, and in order to save his wife bore the burden of 
her false and fantastic plea of defence. In spite of his 
self-sacrifice, however, he did not save her; but, whether his 
course of action was well judged or not, it was unguestion- 
ably adopted, not in his own personal interests, but in order 
if possible to protect his wife. In the end both husband and 
wife were convicted and each sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude. The wife was only in prison for a few 
months. Mr. Cameron served a term of two years and 
was then released. 

Mr. Cameron makes no complaint against his im- 
prisonment. He took his course of action with open 
eyes and knowing what was before him. His wife soon 
after her release made a full confession of her crime—a 
confession which shows that Mr. Cameron was in no way 
implicated, but was at every step deceived by her false state- 
ments. All that he now asks for is a reconsideration of 
his case in order that he may rehabilitate his honour. He 
wants to submit himself to cross-examination so that the 
full grounds of his action may be made clear and placed 
on record. He does not for one moment allege that he 
has been unfairly or unjustly treated by the law. He 
knows that,as he could not speak out during the trial 
without injuring his wife, he could expect no other fate 
than that which overtook him. In fine, he does not want 
redress, for he does not assert that he was wronged at 
the trial. All that he asks for isa chance to save his 
good name and the honour of his family. Unfortunately 
there is no Court of Criminal Appeal in Scotland 
which can secure him a rehearing of his case. Rightly, 
however, he asks that technical objections of this kind 
may be set aside, and that in some way or other the 
Scottish Office may, say by the appointment of a Special 
Commission or Committee, investigate his case and give 
him a chance to be heard. Hitherto the Secretary for 
Scotland has felt compelled to refuse the petition. Here 
is the only injury of which Mr. Cameron complains. He 
is now endeavouring to gain support for his petition by 
es all the documents before the public and before 
arliament. 

A friend of Mr. Cameron’s, or, rather, a stranger whose 
desire for justice has made him interest himself in Mr. 





there was one. 


But another and much more weighty 


Cameron’s case, and has made him espouse it with the 
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armth, generosity, and loyalty of a close relation in 
blood Sir Herbert Raphael, M.P., has sent a copy 
of Mr. Cameron's petition to every Member of Parlia- 

nt. The course in question is adopted because, as Sir 
Herbert Raphael points out in his covering letter, now 
that the Secretary for Scotland has refused to grant an 
the only means left of raising the matter is on the 


p see of the Scottish Estimates in the House of 
Commons. Sir Herbert Raphael makes an excellent point 


when he notes that the facts disclosed in the petition 
reveal an entirely new case, and therefore one which cannot 
be objected to as merely going over old ground. Mrs. 
Cameron’s confession of the way in which she deceived 
her husband allows Mr. Cameron for the first time to 
ut in his real defence. Sir Herbert Raphael asks 
members of the House of Commons to read the petition 
and to help him when the matter comes up for discussion. 
We most sincerely hope that they will read it. If they do, 
we are certain that it will affect the vast majority in two 
ways. (1) They will be deeply moved by the story 
contained in the petition. (2) They will agree that no 
technicalities ought to stand in the way of doing justice 
to a man who acted as noble, as chivalrous, and as self- 
sacrificing a part as did Mr. Cameron. 

Let us add one word of warning. The impulse in many 
men after reading the petition and the extraordinary list of 
persons of all kinds—in the Army, the Navy, the Law and the 
Church, and among Peers and Members of Parliament—who 
have investigated the case for themselves and who support 
Mr. Cameron, will be to say that he needs no further 
vindication. The grey book containing the petition, 
they will declare, places his character beyond all reach of 
aspersion, and is, in fact, a testimonial to character to 
which very few of us could attain. Whether we consider 
the story by itself, the names of the petitioners, or the 
extraordinary testimonials given by Mr. Cameron’s old 
commanding officer and brothers-in-arms, we can reach 
but one decision—namely, that not only is he a man who 
has performed a great and notable act of chivalry, but that 
he was throughout a man of blameless life—the kind of man 
who specially impresses his contemporaries by his depth and 
clearness of character. Any man, indeed, might be excused 
for saying that Mr. Cameron is foolish to attempt to place 
his reputation higher than the petition places it. 

Yet those who argue thus would be wrong. We fully 
sympathize with Mr. Cameron in refusing to be content 
with testimonials of which in other circumstances a man 
would be proud, and in insisting that his case shall go 
before some impartial tribunal, the harder and the more 
rigid the better—a tribunal which shall sift his conduct to 
the very last grain, and pronounce upon it, not in terms 
of kinduess and friendship, but of the strictest impartiality. 
He wants something more than sympathy or pity. He 
wants, and he is right to want, justice in the shape of 
an absolutely truthful version of what occurred. He wants 
to have it put on record how it came about that he 
served a period of two years’ imprisonment. 

Let us say once more that it is idle for the legal pedant 
to assert that Mr. Cameron only got his deserts, and that he 
cannot have it both ways, cannot be the chivalrous martyr 
without paying the penalty. He admits this to the full. 
He does not argue that he did not get his deserts. What 
he wants, and what he has a right to ask for, is the power 
to let the world know exactly why he acted as he did, 
being convinced that when he has told the whole story no 
one will feel that he has disgraced his name. 

Of the petition we shall attempt no analysis, so sure are 
we that those who will take the trouble to read it must 
come to the conclusions which we have stated above. We 
do desire, however, to place on record in our columns the 
extraordinarily moving testimonial by Colonel Dutton 
Burrard, who had been Mr. Cameron’s superior officer. 
No man or woman, we venture to say, will read his words 
without being touched by the depth of the tragedy therein 
set forth :— 

“6 Grand Avenue Mansions, Hove, 

20/11/11. 

Lieutenant Cecil Aylmer Cameron jomed the 96th Battery 
R.F.A., then in process of formation under my command, in 1901 
(I think), from the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. He 


served immediately under me till I left the Service in July, 1903. 
During nearly the whole of that time I was unmarried, and lived 
in the Mess with my three Subalterns on terms of intimate and 
Lieutenant Cameron was an exceptionally 


cordial association. 








keen and efficient Subaltern—proud, honourable, and chivalrous— 
a perfect gentleman in thought and deed, and one in whom I had 
the profoundest trust and confidence. 

Had I been asked my opinion of him at that time, I would 
unhesitatingly have predicted for him a fine soldier’s career. He 
was so earnest, thorough, hard-working, so full of zeal, activity, 
and enthusiasm, and withal possessed of a personality so courteous 
and charming that it was a pleasure for me, his C.O., to live with 
him. I had every opportunity of gauging him au fond di 
these years. I was with him daily, both on and off parade; an 
after my marriage and retirement from the Service, he remained 
a dear and intimate friend of both my wife and self—up, indeed, 
to the present day. There exists no one, outside of my immedi 
family circle, whose inner self, whose soul, I know so intimately 
as I know his, and I say unhesitatingly and emphatically that his 
connivance, direct or indirect, with the attempted fraud, for which 
he was tried and condemned, is a sheer impossibility. He waa, 
and is, and always will be, the soul of honour. Nothing could 
ever shake me from that belief. He is where he is now solely 
because of his exaggerated sense of chivalrous honour, which 
forbade him even to attempt to extricate himself, for fear lest 
such attempt might help to incriminate his erring wife. 

I do not write this in any vain hope of influencing the 
Authorities in his favour. As a soldier, I know that nothing I 
write is evidence, either for or against him. But, in my capacity 
of Commanding Officer, I have been asked to record my opinion of 
his character; and, in doing so, I should fail in my duty, both to 
him and myself, were I not to emphasise with all the force at my 
command my unalterable conviction—based on knowledge, not 
only of the man himself, but of the concrete evidence in respect to 
his case—that if ever one human being has suffered martyrdom 
for another's sins, my late Subaltern, Lieutenant C. A. Cameron, is 
that unhappy person—not through any direct miscarriage of 
justice, but solely through his own chivalrous error, whereby he 
defeated the legitimate ends of justice, and brought upon his own 
unoffending head the crushing weight of an unjust condemnation. 

W. Durron Buararp, Colonel.” 


He who could make another man write of him in these 
terms is no ordinary man. The words have caught some- 
thing of the nobility, the high-mindedness, and the knightly 
virtue of him with whom they deal. 








OPEN COMMUNION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.—II. 
(By an EccuesrasticaL Lawyer.) 
HE Savoy Conference followed in March, 1661, when 
an equal number of Bishops and Presbyterian divines 
were nominated by Royal Warrant to meet at the Savoy 
and consider what changes, if any, should be made in the 
Prayer Book. The lists on both sides contained eminent 
names, Bishop Cosin, for example, on one side, and Richard 
Baxter on the other, but the result was very disappointing 
to the Presbyterian party. There are, however, two or three 
matters worth notice which are relevant to the question 
of the rubrics we have been discussing. It must not be 
forgotten that the Elizabethan Book was undoubtedly to be 
the basis of the future Liturgy, but that for nearly twenty 
years the use of that Book had been prohibited, so that large 
numbers of people had never become familiar with it, and 
had become accustomed to a different method of public 
worship. It was this practical experience of Presbyterianism, 
which was believed to be popular, that encouraged its repre- 
sentatives to ask a great deal too much at the Conference, and 
thus to harden the episcopal attitude towards their demands. 
In three instances, however, whilst using inflexible language, 
the Bishops did something to meet the Presbyterian “ Excep- 
tions ” against the Book :— 

(1) Exception to the last rubric after confirmation ;: “ We desire 
that confirmation may not be made so necessary to the Holy 
Communion as that none should be admitted to it unless they be 
confirmed.” 

(2) Exception to the rubric in the form for solemnization of 
matrimony ordering the celebration of the Communion, 

(3) Exception to the last rubric of the same office ordering the 
newly married to receive the Communion the same day as their 
marriage: “ This rubrick doth either enforce all such as aro unfit 
for the sacrament to forbear marriage contrary to scripture, which 
approves the marriage of all men; or else compels all that marry 
to come to the Lord’s table though never so unprepared, and, 
therefore, we desire it may be omitted the rather because that 
marriage festivals are too often accompanied with such divertise- 
ments as are unsuitable to these Christian duties, which ought to 
be before and follow after the receiving of that Holy Sacrament.” 
The Bishops’ original answer to (1) was :— 

“There is no inconvenience that confirmation should be required 
before Communion where it may ordinarily be obtained, That 
which here you fault you elsewhere desire.” 

And to (2) and (3) was :— 
“This enforces none to forbear marriage but preserves (as well 
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it may) that all persons marriageable ought also to be fit to receive 
the Holy Sacrament; and marriage being so solemn a covenant 
with God, they that undertake it in the fear of God will not stick 
to seal it by receiving the Holy Communion, and accordingly to 
prepare themselves for it. It were more Christian to desire that 
those licentious festivities might be suppressed and the com- 
munion more generally used by those that marry. The happiness 
would be greater than can easily beexpressed. Unde sufficient ad 
enarrandam felicitatem ejus matrimonii quod ecclesia conciliat et 
confirmat oblatio.”—(See Cardwell’s Conferences, 3rd edition, chaps. 
vi, and vii.) 


But the Bishops reconsidered these answers, and the revised 
Book in its final shape as adopted by Convocation and 
scheduled to the Act of Uniformity of 1662 (13, 14, Car. II. 
c. 4) contained some modifications both of the rubric at the 
end of the Confirmation Service, and also of the rubrics of 
the Marriage Service. With regard to the former, a more 
elastic form of words was used, and the new rubric ran thus: 
“ And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion 
until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous 
to be confirmed.” The Catechism also appears in the Book 
under a separate title, but the reader will find that it must still 
be read with the Order for Confirmation just in the same way as 
in the former Books, and the new rubric, like the former one, 
is clearly only applicable to the properly instructed children 
whom the curate brings to the Bishop. And even as to these 
actual episcopal confirmation was no longer in all cases to be 
required. The new form, indeed, corresponds with what we 
have shown to be the former practice. It is, moreover, per- 
fectly clear, as Archbishop Tait pointed out during the con- 
troversy raised in 1869 with reference to the Westminster 
Abbey Communion of the revisers of the Bible, to which several 
unconfirmed persons were admitted, that this rubric, like the 
one it superseded, only applied—to use his own phrase—to 
“our own people” (Life, by Benham and Davidson, Vol. IL., 
p- 71). And the same observation applies with equal force to 
the rubric at the close of the Order for the Baptism of Such 
as are of Riper Years, which was inserted for the first time in 
the Book of 1662. No doubt a large number of persons had 
grown up unbaptized during the troublous times of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, and it was thought well to 
provide a form for those who desired to receive baptism in 
their parish churches with their godfathers and godmothers 
present as witnesses, and it was reasonable to add a rubric 
that “it is expedient that every person, thus baptized, should 
be confirmed by the Bishop so soon after his baptism as con- 
veniently may be, that so he may be admitted to the Holy 
Communion.” But it is submitted very confidently to the 
reader that neither of these domestic or parochial directions 
can be held to limit the rights of every lay parishioner, con- 
firmed or unconfirmed, secured to him in the revised Book, 
by the rubrics of the Communion Service itself, which are 
practically identical with those of Elizabeth’s Book, provided 
he is not an open and notorious evil liver, and is in charity 
with his neighbours. There is no other lawful cause in either 
Book of repelling any parishioners of competent age and 
sufficiently instructed. The minister has no authority to 
inquire into the exact theological views of any communicant 
nor into his previous history. Such matters are for his own con- 
science only, and if he be “ religiousiy and devoutly disposed ” 
he cannot be refused. It is, indeed, possible to exclude—accord- 
ing to Canon 27—“ common and notorious depravers” of the 
Prayer Book and Articles, or of the Royal Supremacy, but 
there are many difficulties in the way of using its provisions 
against alayman. The question was much discussed in the 
ease, referred to at the beginning of the previous article of 
“ Jenkins v. Cooke,” where an Evangelical clergyman made an 
unsuccessful attempt to exclude a parishioner who was alleged 
to have denied the personality of the devil and the doctrine of 
eternal punishment for sin. 

With regard to the Marriage Service, the Bishops also 
made a concession. In the revised Book of 1662 it was 
no longer enacted that the newly married persons must 
receive the Communion on the same day as they were 
married, but only that “it is convenient that the new 
married persons should receive the Holy Communion at the 
time of their marriage, or at the first opportunity after their 
marriage.” With these concessions the Presbyterians had to 
be content. The Bishops were for the time all-powerful, but 
fortunately they did not attempt to alter the rubrics of the 
Communion Service itself as to the admission of all 





. . rs 
parishioners, These remain to this day the charter of 
religious liberties and rights in the National Church. a 

It remains to say a few words as to the Practice sincg 
1662, especially with regard to the controversies as t 
occasional conformity in the reign of Queen Anne. But 
before making any remark as to these we will add . 
few words as to the general episcopal practice from the 
Restoration onwards. Turning for this purpose to the 
evidence of the Visitation Articles, from which we have 
already derived so much useful information, we find that in 
1662 a great many Bishops (with some Archdeacons) issued 
Articles of Inquiry. In nearly every case questions are 
separately asked, first, as to whether the minister prepares 
and presents the youth of the parish to be confirmed by the 
Bishop, and then, secondly, whether there is any person in the 
parish who, being sixteen years of age and well instructed in 
religion, doth not frequently receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, or at least three times in the year, of which Easter jg 
always to be one. The Inquiries above referred to are taken 
from Bishop Cosin’s Articles, and the rest of the Bishops sub. 
stantially ask the same questions separately. The inference 
appears to be that a serious attempt to revive the practice of 
confirmation for the children of the parish was made, but at 
the same time no attempt was made to close the door against 
anybody simply on the ground of his not having been confirmed 
His want of actual confirmation had never stood in his way 
under the Prayer Book of Elizabeth. Still less could it do so 
under the new words. His presence at the Lord’s Table 
was indeed considered in itself a sufficient indication of 
his religious belief and knowledge. In this connexion 
some remarks of Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph (and after. 
wards of Ely), seem well worth quoting, as expressing the 
true view of the National Church on the matter. Fleetwood 
was a zealous Whig, but, in spite of that, was Queen Anne’s 
favourite Bishop. His fulfilment of the duties of the episco- 
pate, says Canon Venables (Dictionary of National Biography, 
article “ Fleetwood”), was much above the standard of the 
age. “Few Bishops have left a more unspotted reputation 
behind them.” Here are the wise words he addressed to the 
clergy of St. Asaph in 1710. It is evident that he had 
numbers of unconfirmed persons habitually communicating in 
his diocese, and while he was rightly desirous that young 
people should, in accordance with the regular order of the 
Church, be brought to the Bishop to be confirmed, he 
adds :— 

“T hope that nobody will think himself not bound to perform 
his baptismal vows because he hath not solemnly done so by 
being confirmed; whether people be confirmed or no, they are 
under the same obligation to perform these vows; Confirmation is 
by no means necessary or essential to baptism nor completive of 
it. “Tis an excellent institution of the Church, and serves to very 
good purposes, but it is no Sacrament, and, therefore, those who 
have not slighted and neglected it, but wanted it .. . need not 
be much concerned although they have received the Lord’s Supper 
without being confirmed. It is sufficient (in want of opportunity) 
that men be ready for it, and desirous of it when and where it 
may be had. And for such as have received the Lord’s Supper 
without it, they are presumed to have done already all that con- 
firmation supposes they should do, and, therefore, are not proper 
subjects of it. Such, therefore, as have received the Lord’s Supper 
should not come to confirmation.”—(Appendix to Second Report of 
Ritual Commission, 1868, p. 670.) 

In the very same year that Fleetwood published this states. 
manlike utterance (1710), the High Church Party, after 
repeated unsuccessful attempts, managed to induce Parlia- 
ment to pass the Act against occasional conformity (10 Ann. 
c. 2). They had during the whole reign struggled to prevent 
the practice which had grown up of Nonconformists con- 
forming to the Anglican Liturgy, and taking the Sacrament, 
if they wished to hold such public offices as under the 
Corporation and Test Acts of Charles II. (13 Car. 2. c. 1 and 
25 Car. 2. c. 2) required these tests. But the great majority 
of Bishops were strenuously opposed to any change in the 
direction demanded. They, with Burnet, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, the trusted adviser of William and Mary in all 
religious matters, as their chief leader, had most of _them 
been parties to the Toleration Act of William III. 
This statute had freed Dissenters from penalties, and if they 
wished to hold municipal or other public offices it had 
long been held sufficient for them to receive the Communion 
occasionally in church, even whilst regularly attending 
a Dissenting chapel. The opposition of Burnet and his 
brethren: to the proposed prohibition of this practice was 
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ite natural, and Burnet in particular is stated to have been 
: hat Dissenters should be allowed to defeat the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts by the device of occasional conformity (see 
Plummer’s Church of England in the Eighteenth Century, 

49). The triumph of the extreme High Churchmen was, 
however, very brief. In 1719 the Act against occasional con- 
formity was repealed (5 Geo. lec. 4), never to be re-enacted. 
Archbishop Tait was of opinion that much could be learnt 
from the history of this controversy, and although it does not 
directly affect the general question which we have been dis- 
cassing, the lawfulness of occasional conformity certainly 
supports the view which we have been urging as correct. It 
may be permitted to hope that the advocates of restricted 
Communion may in our time meet with as complete an over- 
throw as their predecessors in the reign of George I. 

To sum up the result of the foregoing memorandum, the 
following propositions are, it is submitted, clearly estab- 


glad t 


lished :— 
(1) There is a statutory right conferred by the rubrics of 


the Communion Service on all parishioners to present them- 
selves to receive the Lord’s Supper. 

(2) There is no lawful cause of repulsion except that men- 
tioned in the prefatory rubric, of notorious evil life, or living 
out of charity with others. 

(3) There is no power whatever to justify any inquiry by 
the minister into the exact religious belief of a person who 
proposes to communicate. It is enough if he be “ religiously 
and devoutly disposed,” and this is a matter for his own 
conscience to determine. 

(4) The rubrics of the Confirmation Order do not and 
never have been held since the Reformation to abnidge the 
general rights conferred by the rubrics of the Communion 
Service itself. A. C. 





HOLIDAY CAMPS. 


N experiment which proved a great success in the United 
States last summer looks like developing into an 
institution. Two “military camps of instruction for students 
of educational institutions” were provided by the Govern- 
ment during the summer vacation, and were so well attended 
and popular that this year the number is to be increased to 
four, or possibly five. The object of these camps is defined in a 
Bulletin issued from the office of the Chief of Staff, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, as intended “to give the young men of the 
country opportunity for a short course in military training, the 
better to fit them to discharge their military duty should their 
country ever stand in need of their services”; and in “military 
training” much is included which perhaps a layman would 
not expect to find. For the layman’s benefit the possibilities 
of camp life are further set out in detail; and to the Bulletin 
is appended a selection of letters from those who attended the 
camps of last year, which Englishmen to whom the possi- 
bitities of life in camp are unfamiliar may find illuminating 
reading. 

The camps are a benefit to the nation, first,in that “they 
foster a patriotic spirit, without which a nation soon loses its 
virility and falls into decay.” But the foundation on which 
that spirit is to rest is very far removed from drum-banging 
and the waving of flags; it begins practically enough with 
accurate information on matters of fact. The first need is 
that the citizen shall know what his country is and does, what 
ithas done in the past, and what it may have to do in the 
future. Without that knowledge he cannot form a sound 
judgment as to what the country’s military policy should be 
and what its military necessities must be; with it he 
comes to understand why wars have taleen place in the 
past, and how and when they are likely to occur in the 
future. With the object of increasing and propagating such 
knowledge, the instruction to be given in these military camps 
is a little different from that which may fall to the lot of 
schoolchildren under a schoolmaster with his own ideas of 
“patriotism.” The military history taught is to be, “not the 
illuminated school-book versions of our victories merely, but 
the true versions, as taken from the official records, of our 
failures and defeats, as well as our successes and victories, 
with reasons therefor.” This instruction is to lead up to the 
understanding of the necessity for some sound, definite 
nilitary policy, and of the organization of the land forces of 
the United States as prepared by the General Staff of the 


Army and recommended by the War Department to 
Congress. But, of course, instruction in history is not all 
The citizen is also to be-a soldier. Physical drill, march- 
ing, camping, tent-pitching, making and breaking camp, field 
cooking, camp sanitation, first aid to the injured, and the care 
of troops in the field are to be taught in practice. Instruction 
in the handling of the rifle will be supplemented by firing on the 
range. There will be instruction for all in the principles of 
tactics, advance and rear guards, patrols, and outposts; and 
in military map-making and road-sketching for all who wish 
for it. Field drill will be made the more effective by the co- 
operation of regular troops, and the schedule includes “a 
practice march of several days’ duration, in which, as nearly 
as possible, such actual campaign conditions of march, bivouac, 
and combat as the assumed situation would exact will be 
followed.” We come, finally, to the question of cost. The 
Government provide gratis cote, blankets, tents, cooking 
outfits, rifle, bayonet, cartridge belt, haversack, knives, forks, 
&c., and all that each man attending camp has to supply is 
his uniform, which may cost from five to ten dollars, various 
changes of clothing, toilet apparatus, &<., and whatever sum 
of money is necessary to defray his camp expenses. This 
includes travelling expenses, catering (at the rate of three 
dollars fifty cents per week for the five weeks of camp), and 
incidental out-of-pocket payments, which would vary with 
individual tastes. At the conclusion of camp each man who 
completes the prescribed course will be given a certificate, 
and his name will be kept on a register in the War Depart- 
ment, with whatever notes may be made by the officers in 
charge as to his efficiency and capacity for command. 

To the majority of the educated classes in the United 
States, unlike the majority of public-school boys and 
University men in England, the opportunities of military 
drill and life under canvas are a new experience, and it is 
interesting to see in what way the altered conditions of life 
and the possibilities of military discipline strike the different 
minds of those who attended camp last year for the first time. 
Some of them plainly went out to enjoy themselves. They 
were attracted, it may be, by such pieces of advice in the pro- 
spectus as those referring to bathing suits, tennis rackets, 
golf balls, baseball, evening clothes for dances, and the 
potentialities lying behind such cautions as, “ Do not bring 
dogs or hunting outfits, as the season is closed.” But those 
who went out looking for a good time first and foremost are quite 
candid. They hadagoodtime. “ ButIthink I learned something 
as well,” one writes. ‘“ Wecame to know the type of men that 
compose our Army, and we gained a respect for the United 
States uniform. We saw system and sanitation practised to 
an extent we never thought possible. We heard some worth- 
while lectures by prominent men.” Another is business- 
like before everything else, but he finds himself with a new 
mental outlook. “ My expenditure of time and money in the 
first military instruction camp was the best investment I 
have ever made. At Gettysburg I met men from other parts 
of the country whom I am proud to call friends. Among 
these there were southerners who gave me some pointers that 
were valuable to me. As a northerner I got a point of view 
that was totally new.” Others, so far from resenting the 
strictness of military discipline, found that discipline and 
freedom went hand in hand. “What appealed to me was 
the fact that each afternoon you could do so nearly what 
you pleased without creating an uproar. But I noticed 
that most everybody chose as their optional work something 
along military lines. Many of us would have walked a 
mile to get an extra clip of shells during rifle practice.” 
The atmosphere of personal liberty is appreciated by 
one of the University men. “We learned something of 
military discipline and tactics, and yet we had all 
afternoon and evening of each day in which to have a 
good time. A fellow was not constantly watched or put on 
guard duty for breaking some trifling rule.” The discipline 
and routine of camp alternated with the enjoyment of a 
holiday : “there were sports of all kinds, including swimming, 
baseball, and soccer, a long march from Gettysburg to Mount 
Gretna, and a war game with a company of Regulars while 
on the march, which ended in our baggage train being captured 
... the evenings were passed pleasantly around the camp 
fire, with an occasional dance at Gettysburg or Mount 
Gretna.” In fact, besides the gain to the nation in the turning 





out of so many young men more or less efficient in drill and 
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training, the camps provided a first-class holiday of five weeks 
at a cost which may have been as low as five pounds. A further 
consequence of the experiment is more far-reaching even than 
the effect upon the Universities and Colleges which took part 
in it. Mr. Lindley Garrison, the United States Secretary for 
War, finds that the camps have resulted in an increased 
interest in the military needs of the United States among 
educated people throughout the country. Is there not here a 
hint of some potential addition to Territorial and other camps 
in this country? Under our existing military system the 
holiday enjoyment, mixed with the discipline and routine of 
camp, comes at the end of a long vista of barrack-square drill 
and hard work in plain clothes. Suppose that a Territorial or 
other engagement began with a camp and uniform instead of 
holding them out as a possibility of the future? Would there 
be any difficulty in obtaining recruits for six weeks’ combined 
drill and holiday under canvas? And if recruits were obtained 
even at five or six pounds a head for six weeks’ camp, would 
that be a high price to pay for what would be obtained in the 
end? Arguments and objections begin to tumble over each 
other, and the work of the Spectator Experimental Company 
occurs at once as an example of what may be done with raw 
material. But the full possibilities of a camp as a recruiting 
agency, we believe, have still to be developed. 





PORT MEADOW. 

HERE is an old story that Freeman, in the days of his 
Professorship, being visited once by an American who 
was eager to see the oldest thing in Oxford, sent him to Port 
Meadow, that spacious and noble pasture that stretches to the 
north-west of Oxford City on the eastern bank of the Upper 
Thames. The story fitly clings to one whose memory recalls 
the old-world English usage, for the meadow is the cherished 
possession of the freemen of Oxford, who, here as elsewhere 
shorn of other privileges, hold fast to this last remnant of 
their greatness. There they can feed their cattle and their 
geese, and once a year there is a “ drift” or cattle drive before 
the Sheriff of the city, when all beasts belonging to non- 
freemen are impounded. The “Sheriff's Crossing” at the 
south end of the meadow is a reminder of bis guardian rights. 
The very name Port Meadow has a mysterious charm, sug- 
gesting memories of the Middle Ages and of the great Port- 

way over the breezy downs. 

In the last forty years a fringe of red houses has sprung up 
between the north road to Woodstock and the great town- 
meadow, and a big bridge hus taken the place of the old 
railway crossing that once led into it from Walton Well. 
The well, like the brook of Walbrook, is now but the shadow 
of aname. But the more intimate approach to Port Meadow 
is further north. Go through the red suburb half a mile 
northward, turn sharp to the west by an old-fashioned inn, 
the ‘Anchor,’ whose roof still bears the grey slates that 
are now so rare in Oxford—for Stonesfield quarries seem 
little used—cross a couple of bridges that lead over railway 
and canal, and you are in the heart of this incomparable 
common of the Oxford freemen. In May it is too soft for 
walking, for the floods are often late in retiring, but in June 
it is springy as the turf of the Berkshire Downs; the grazing 
cattle keep it close cropped, and at midsummer there are few 
flowers to be seen; but if you stoop and look close you 
see the turf is as compact of varied vegetation as a Swiss 
Alp. Right in front is the river with the wooded slope of 
Wythbam rising beyond. As we look the white sail of a centre- 
board sweeps round the curve from Godstow. Come to the 
riverside and look across: below us to the left lie the 
familiar barges where the Beesleys and the Bossoms, good old 
Oxfc-d names, keep their boats for hire, all among the rush- 
ing waters that fall over Medley Weir and go swiftly southwagds 
to join the tributary stream that poursin through Tumbling Bay. 
From the weir for a mile northwards runs the towing-path that 
has watched a thousand first ventures with sail or oar, and been 
trodden by multitudes of pilgrim feet. For here, hardly 
more than a stone’s-throw from the riverside, between it and 
Wytbam, but parted from Wytham by baffling waterways, is 
the old hamlet of Binsey, where once, they tell us, were more 
than a score of inns, the haunts of religious folk who came to 
visit St. Margaret’s Well and the holy image of St. Frideswide 
in the church. There you may read the story of the well 
inscribed in Latin, thanks to the pious care of Thomas Prout, 





the late vicar. Some have cavilled at the uf Serlur of the 


inscription that seems to suggest a pious doubt of the mirae] 
but no lover of the countryside will quarrel with Prout, f : 
he knew every corner of it, riding and walking, and loved = 
as he loved all good things. The pink blossom of Se 
creeping toad-flax that has a fancy for our Oxford walls mens 
over the well-side when last the present writer saw it, and rd 
little churchyard in its still retirement—for it is literally the 
end of all things—was indeed “a green thonght in a green 
hade”’ on that hot M ing. Onl : 
shade “ on that hot May morning nly as we turned river. 
ward the red-brown of the poplars on the towpath struck a 
new note of colour and recalled us to the river. Crossin 
the damp meadow by its neat flagged causeway, one faced 
Port Meadow, with the northern suburba garish red behind it 
only relieved by the grey tower of the Radcliffe Observatory— 
that stately bit of eighteenth-century building which dignifies 
the view. But a screen of trees, if the freemen would plant 
them, would cover the red glare of the houses: and even ag it 
is, you may get glimpses, from the towpath and the meadow 
itself, of St. Mary’s and the central towers, and convince 
yourself that you are still within the “liberties” of the city, 
The towpath, too, has its memories for Oxford men: one at 
least calls it to mind as his first Oxford walk, taken in the 
pause of a scholarship examination which was to decide hig 
fate. A schoolfellow, since famous in Elizabethan scholar. 
ship, brought him down the riverside from Wytham and 
Godstow one autumn afternoon, and he had his first taste of 
the romance of the Upper Thames, with its manifold murmur. 
ing streams, its waving sedges and flags, which flower when 
June comes, and, above all, its distant glimpses of the city of 
dreams. But we must borrow a boat from Binsey and return 
to Port Meadow, which has its own memories: of sailing or 
skating on the floods in merry company, of glorious gallops 
on the turf (is not one stretch of it marked “ the racecourse” 
on the map?), of dreaming out a summer afternoon by the 
riverside and watching the tranquil world of river and sky, 
For there are two sides of Oxford where you may still 
find peace without going far afield: in the meadows across 
Mesopotamia, and here in the large and liberal paradise 
by the Upper Thames. For Marston Meadows remain um. 
touched, though Marston village itself has fallen into the rough 
restorer’s hand, for Fairfax’s old headquarters in the Civil 
War, “Cromwell Castle,” has more than once suffered sor- 
rowful changes from brick and plaster patchings; but here i 
this wide world of green beside the river you need only turn 
your back to the city and there is nothing to hurt the eye. 

The freemen, lately assembled in Common Hall (the old 
Portmannismote), were inclined to complain, it would seem, 
because they do not get much out of their privileges: they 
have had negotiations with the City Council, as they had 
seventy years ago, but they do not come toterms. Let us 
pray that for many a long day this wild pleasure-ground will 
be left tranquil. Aeroplanes have flown over it, the Officers’ 
Training Corps has exercised on it, and the City Fathers have 
been allowed to raise its level with their rubbish; but hitherto 
it has resisted all sophistication, and refuses to be turned into 
a city park with ordered drives and flower-beds and police- 
men. From Walton Well to Wolvercot it still stretches, a 
wilderness of green turf, the joy of rider and walker, and the 
airiest meadow in the valley of the Thames. So be it, and so 
shall it be. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 


{To rus Epttor or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—The time is at hand when, in the ordinary course of 
events, the Welsh Church Bill will become law. But it ought 
not to be passed in its present form. Speaking generally, the 
Disendowment provisions are far from being fair. Hitherto 
there has been no attempt at agreement as to terms. On the 
contrary, many of the leading Nonconformists, who were 
formerly in favour of modifying the Bill, have been driven 
towards the other extreme by the policy of Church defenders. 
There is no reason for supposing that the Government are 
not anxious to act fairly and do justice, but they will find it 
difficult to make any material concessions so long as the 
leaders of the respective parties are divided as at present. 
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And the Nonconformists are divided in opinion. A large 
sotion, influenced by the Liberation Society, think that the 
ae" terms are more favourable than they ought to be; 
y asett another section, very numerous, but not demonstrative, 
would make considerable concessions. This division in the 
Liberal ranks must make it difficult for the Government to 
modify the Bill. But I feel sure that if the terms are to be 
modified the advances must come from the representatives of 
the Church. If advances are made in a good spirit by the 
Unionist leaders, there can be little doubt that they will be 
met, at least in some degree, by the Nonconformists. That 
would set the Government free to meet any suggestions made 
to them. 

Mr. Lloyd George recently stated that under the Bill the 
Welsh people are only getting back what the pious founders 
had intended for the people as a whole. That statement is 
either not quite correct or is capable of misinterpretation. 
Assuming, I think correctly, that the pious founders intended 
the endowments to be used for the benefit of the whole of the 
people in certain areas, it must always be borne in mind that 
they were given for spiritual purposes, for works of piety, 
charity, education, &c. The fact that the Church has ceased, 
through its own fault, to provide for the people as a whole 
justifies a rearrangement of the endowments, always having 
regard to the objects of the founders. Surely it cannot be 
claimed that the Bill does this. The Church is entitled toa 
share of the ancient endowments in proportion to the number 
of its adherents; but the Bill does not give any. Of the 
ancient endowments a substantial sum should be given to be 
used for the support of weak churches, payment of curates, 
superannuation funds, &c. A substantial sum should also be 
given to the Nonconformists for similar purposes. Both 
grants must be given without any conditioa subordinating the 
Churches to the State. 

The Nonconformists think that the Church, or Churches, 
should not accept any financial aid from the State. Why 
not? The State bas often protected the Church from tyranny 
and oppression, and will doso again. Indeed, the Churches 
are now protected by the State. In this country it may not 
be necessary for the State to make grants towards the pay- 
ments of the clergy and ministers, but I submit that it would 
be wise on the part of the great Dominions to make generous 
grants towards the erection of places of worship and the 
maintenance of ministers, &c. Under present conditions the 
voluntary system is altogether inadequate for the purpose. 
If religion is a good thing—and it is—then it is right on the 
part of the State to contribute towards its support. Under 
the Bill generous grants are to be made to the State-aided 
University Colleges, which are already well provided for, but 
no provision is made in aid of the denominational Theological 
Colleges—because Nonconformists have protested that they 
will not accept “State” aid. That is nonsense. They accept 
direct State aid for elementary, intermediate, and higher 
secular education, and why should they not accept aid from 
the disendowment funds for their Theological Colleges? This 
is an opportunity which will not occur again, and the Noncon- 
formists will be acting wisely in abandoning their non possumus 
position. If the Government do not feel justified, in face of 
the protests of a portion of the Nonconformists, in making 
direct provision for grants to the denominations, let them 
empower the County Councils to do so. No one ought to 
object to that, for the Councils are the direct representatives 
of the people.—I aw, Sir, &c., JOHN Morgan. 


Aberystwyth. 





THE IRISH NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS. 
[To rus Epiron or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 


Sir,—When Ulstermen began to drill those who were 
thoughtful amongst us saw at once the far-reaching and 
dangerous consequences that would ensue. Two can play 
the game of arms. There is something infectious about 
military displays. When banners are unfurled and ranks 
deploy with all the pomp and circumstance of war in one 
province, the fiery signal soon passes on to the other three. 
And now all through this country of ours rifles are being got 
by hook or crook, and young men pride themselves on being 
able to handle them and to use them when necessary. There 
isa slight difference between Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 
In Belfast Volunteers are paid. In Cork the Volunteers are 


genuine, drilling for love and pure devilment. It would do 
your old heart good, Mr. Editor, were you at Tralee last 
Sunday and witnessed the fine display made by hundreds of 
stalwart young men under Captain Talbot Crosbie They 
were soldiers every inch of them, broad-chested, clean- 
limbed fellows, with clear, bright eyes that betokened the 
mine of health and vigour that lay within, and proudly they 
marched with swinging step and dauntless mien. Men like 
these are not confined to Kerry. In every county you will 
find them now. All they want is a little organization. That 
will come. Skilful measures are being taken. Guns can be 
easily procured, no matter how actively patrolled the entire 
coast may be. Inlets of the sea are numerous. Foggy 
weather, a little bit of dash, and there you are. The born 
soldier is found in the South of Ireland. The North is being 
closely watched. Its lessons are being carefully studied. 
When the moment comes we will be ready.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RICHARD CROSBIE. 

[Our elderly heart would not have been warmed by the 
sight described—unless indignation warms—though it is 
warmed by the thought of the Ulster Volunteers. We will 
tell Mr. Crosbie why. The ultimate object of the National 
Volunteers, as he very well knows, is to force the rule of the 
Dublin Parliament upon the unwilling men of the North, to 
drive them out of the United Kingdom, and to compel them 
to submit to a domination they hate. The ultimate object of 
the Volunteers of Belfast and the North, as he also knows 
very well, is something very different. It is to protect their 
liberty, to keep themselves under the Parliament they 
respect and like—the Parliament which guarantees to them 
civil and religious liberty—to prevent their being turned out 
of the Union, not to coerce others, that they have armed. 
That is why we hold that it is the cause of liberty on the 
one side and of tyranny on the other.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A CREDULOUS OPTIMIST. 

(To raz Epitor or tus “Srecraror.” } 
S1r,—On October 29th, 1912, in the House of Commons, when 
Clause VII. of the Home Rule Bill was in Committee, and 
the Colonial analogies were being discussed, Mr. Asquith 
asked why what had happened in the Colonies could not 
happen in Ireland, and he went on to say :— 

“You may say, of course, that my hypothesis . . . is the hypo- 

thesis of a credulous optimist. I would rather be a credulous 
optimist, and even be convicted by the result of having so been, 
than indulge in this temper of constant suspicion, doubt, and 
more than doubt, as to the motives of my fellow-countrymen.” 
Mr. Bonar Law retorted that the Prime Minister's optimism 
was both cheap and practical—cheap because he was merely 
prepared to run risks not one of which could affect himself, 
and practical because it secured for him the Irish support on 
which he depended. The whole discussion in October of 
1912 is worth looking at.—I am, Sir, &., R. 8. R. 





EXCLUSION: A CANADIAN PARALLEL. 


[To tux Eprrog ov tus “Srectaror.” | 


Srr,—One phase of the Home Rule controversy does not 
seem to have received the consideration it is entitled to. 
Taking it for granted now that the Home Rule Bill is an 
accomplished fact for the Romanists of Ireland, then every 
effort should be made to bring about the Exclusion, not of the 
six counties, but the whole of Ulster, under their own Govern- 
ment, with rights equal to those granted by the Home Rule 
Bill to the Romanist Irish. We have a parallel situation 
in Canada in the two neighbouring provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. Quebec has an enormous majority of French 
Roman Catholics, with a small minority of English-speaking 
Protestants. Ontario, on the other hand, has a majority of 
Protestants with a strong minority of Roman Catholics. 
Any injustice to the minority in the one province would be 
promptly visited upon the minority in the next province, On 
the other hand, any fair play or privilege granted to the 
minority in the one case is looked upon as an argument that 
the same thing should be done with the minority in the other 
province, and so the thing balances very well, and affairs go 
along with very little friction. The best possible protection 
that can be given to the decreasing Protestant minority of the 
three provinces in Ireland would be the fact that there is a 





large minority of Romanists in the province of Ulster who 
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would be under the Ulster Parliament with precisely the same | 


power as that now given to the Romanist provinces. Upon 
all principles of fair play, the Ulster province is more entitled 
to its own Parliament than the other three Romanist provinces 
are.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce Exton Lioyrp. 


Emmanuel College, Saskatoon. 





THE PRESENT CRISIS AND IMPERIAL FEDERA- 
TION AS ITS SOLUTION. 


[To tum Eprron or tHe “Spectator.” J 


Sir,— Whilst thanking you for your courtesy in publishing 
my letter on this subject in your last issue, I should like to 
refer to your editorial note at the foot of it, and should be 
very glad if you would point out in what way my suggested 
scheme would “dissolve the bonds of Union in the United 
Kingdom.” All my scheme proposes is, first, to separate 
Imperial from the local affairs of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and, secondly, to set up a Federal Parliament binding Great 
Britain and Ireland together under one Parliament, and 
merely extending to local Parliaments certain additional 
powers to those already exercised by County Councils, which 
would, of course, be subject, as now, to the control of the 
Federal Parliament. The question of finance to which yon 
refer as the rock upon which such a schemé would be wrecked 
would be regulated in exactly the same way as it is now done 
between the Imperial Parliament and the County Councils.— 
I an, Sir, &c., RIcHARD CHALONER. 

House of Commens. 

[If Federalism is to mean nothing more than a slight 
extension of county and municipal administration, and is not 
to involve law-making, we have no objection to it; but this is 
certainly not what the Irish, the Scotch, and the Welsh Home 
Rulers mean by it. They want Irish terms, especially in the 
matter of finance. We do not desire to fight about a word, 
but who wants Federalism according to the new definition P— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





THE IGNORANCE OF THE AVERAGE ELECTOR. 
[To rus Epiton or rus “Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—Among the startling features of the present political 
crisis nothing is more astonishing than the fact, as I believe it 
to be, that the average elector even now knows very little 
about the rights and wrongs of the Home Rule question. The 
Conservative leaders have taken but little trouble to enlighten 
him. They appear to think that Home Rule debates in the 
House of Commons are of some importance. Occasionally 
they talk of appealing to the country, but—whether from lazi- 
ness or failure to grasp the situation, it is difficult to say—they 
do not do a fraction of what they might do to make the appeal 
effective, but leave a large proportion of the electorate in blank 
ignorance. It would be possible for a sum that could easily be 
raised to put The Ulster Protest, that telling pamphlet by an 
Ulster clergyman, in the hands of nearly all the electors. 
Distributors should be appointed for all towns and country 
districts. And with it should be scattered broadcast the 
reports of English Home Rulers who have been to Ireland to 
investigate for themselves and have come back opponents of 
Home Rule.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Heap.ey. 

Haileybury, Hertford. 





THE POSITION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
[To rae Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I have juat seen a copy of your issue of June 13th con- 
taining the first portion of an article on the legal position of 
the Church by an ecclesiastical lawyer of great authority. 
With tbat article, as also with your most excellent leader on 
the subject, I am in full agreement. There has been a dead 
set in certain ecclesiastical circles these last ten or twelve 
years to denationalize the Church. Ecclesiastical law and 
lawyers have been derided in extreme sacerdotal quarters—a 
constant demand has been made for the exploitation of dis- 
used canon law, and for the substitution of episcopal law for 
the law of the realm. In a word, there is a dead set made 
towards the reducing of the National Church to a small 
episcopal sect, and the elevation of diocesan resolutions and 
episcopal “ precepts ” into the place of statute law. I main- 
tain that the Established Church of England is the Church of 





every man, woman, and child of England. If the : 
to use the Church, its services, aa the hr hectge 
clergy, that is their fault and their misfortune, but the Chr - 
is “the old home” to which they may return whenever — 
will. What men like Dr. Gore—and others even )j ther ~ 
position whom I could name—wish is to have a little episco . 
sect, controlled and moved entirely by episcopal wish i 
will, By this road we should return to the old “ Uses,” and 
to the existence of little ecclesiastical circles dominated } th 

Bishop and revolving, in all aspects of their ecclesiastical lite 
just within themselves. * 

My idea of the Church, as covering every man, woman and 
child—as the religious side of the State—is, perhaps, Erastian, 
but it is in entire accord with the history, the constitution 
and the laws of the Church of England. We may have lost 
ground, we may have lost hold of a great part of the popula 
tion, but it is the noblest ideal of a Church, and it is an idea) 
to which we should work up to rather than confess ony 
inability to fulfil our mission and fall back into the position 
of one of a number of competing sects. In my own church 
at Bridlington—the old Priory—I have for eighteen yearg 
acted on the principle that the Church is the great mother for 
all its inhabitants. During the winter months I have a men’s 
service in connexion with my Brotherhood every Sunday 
afternoon. The winter population is under fifteen thousand, 
I have a registered membership of 1,642, and the men— 
all over eighteen years of age—are of all political and 
religious shades of thought. Men who enter no other place 
of worship come there—Churchman, Dissenter, and those 
alienated from all religion—and we welcomeall. With regard 
to the attendance of Nonconformists at Communion in the 
church, just let me say that the late Archbishop of York 
(Dr. Maclagan) some ten years ago issued a circular to ng 
clergy pointing out the need for co-operation between the 
Church and Nonconformists, and suggesting to ws that at the 
great Church festivals, especially Christmas and Easter, we 
should invite Nonconformists to join in Holy Communion in the 
church. Dr. Maclagan might not have been one of the modern 
type of self-assertive ecclesiastics, but he was a good Church. 
man, and his advice was of the Spirit of Christ. 

In all these new-fangled dodges for raising diocesan funds, 
every man who values the greatness of the National Church 
should set his face against these insidious methods of de 
nationalizing the Church—e.g., meetings of communicants 
only, and of these, men only, in Easter week, to elect two 
(who are to sign a document stating that they are members 
of the Church of England) to join others similarly elected 
from other parishes, in a ruridecanal mecting, and there elect 
so many (men and communicants and who have “signed on” 
only) to form the Diocesan Conference to manage the diocesan 
funds! By ruling thus they cut out all non-communi- 
cants, and all women even if communicants. They do, how. 
ever, kindly say that they are open to receive subscriptions 
from women and non-communicants. That is how the “new 
brooms” in the Church would denationalize our National 
Church, and make a bad copy of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland of it—lIam, Sir, &., J. ALLAN Pripe, D.C.L, 

(Rector of Bridlington), 


Hétel Majestic, Vichy. 





OPEN COMMUNION. 


(To tus Epiror ov tus “Srecraror.”] 


| Srn,—As supporting historically the views expressed in your 


columns on this subject, it may be of interest to quote from 
the “Statutes, Ordinances, and Constitrtions, ordained, pub- 
lished and declared,” January 13th, 1586/7, by the Bishop of 
London and (Alexander Nowell) the Dean of St. Paul's for 
Colchester Grammar School, which was in the diocese of 
London. The Bishop was John Aylmer, so bitterly assailed 
by the Puritans as their opponent in the Martin Marprelate 
controversy :— 

“4, Item that the school-master shall, one day in the weeke, 
reade unto his scholars, publiquely in the school, Mr. Nowell’s 
Catechisme, appointed by the injunctions to be read in every 
schoole, either in Greek or Latin, according to the capacity of the 
scholars; and shall in such sort examine them in it as they may, 
out of the same, be able to yeeld a good account of their faith. 

5. Item that the school-master and usher shall, with soe many 
of his scholars as shall, by the publick preacher of the town, if 
there be any, be so found able to yield a sufficient accompt of their 
faith and religion, the first Sunday of every quarter of the yeat 
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» calf with them, to be partakers of the Lord’s table, in 
ay rch which shall be appointed to the school.” 
c 


the faith is here the essential; the rite of con- | 
nored.—I am, Sir, &., J. H. R. 


Pret parish chu 
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frmation is 1g 
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I have not heard anything uncharitable said, but many wish 
and that a very 


lear pronouncement could be made, which would tell the world 
hat the Society of Friends, as a religious body, absolutely dis- 


sociate themselves from the action of certain Friends and from 
any connexion with gambling in any form. ‘The question has 
become a public one, and I think until we have publicly made 
our views known we should drop the phrase, ‘Our Message to 
the World.’—Yours truly, 


Geetrups Pm. 
London, May 28th, 1914.” 


— 


[To rae Eprom oF Tae “Spectator.” ) 


er of the “betting” in, as it is called, the “ Cocoa Press,” Srr,—As I was one of those who most reluctantly, but 
that I enclose the Friend of the 29th ult. and the 5th inst. under a deep sense of necessity, brought before the Satie 
reports of the Society of a. psy Arm ma Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, held recently, the 
when there were discussions on these subjects, question of the regrettable part which some prominent 


which I trust you may be able to refer in your columns. Miss | embers of the Society in England continue to take in the 


Gertrude Pim’s ; 
explicit that I hope you may find space for it. 


In exp 


letter in the Friend of the 5th inst. is so ownership of betting newspapers, which you emmentéd on 
: pad : in your note of May 16th, I send you the proceedings 
Janation of the reference on p. 379 of the issue of the of the London Yearly Meeting, held early this month, giving 


20th ult. to the ee car — at the = war an account of the discussion there, where I was glad to see 
Meeting of “ Friends” in Ireland held in Hubs several weeks | 1+ the close of the debate the sense of the Meeting enabled 


ago, in its epistle to the Yearly Meeting in London there was 
a paragraph expressing regret that the “ Cocoa Press,” owned 
by members of the Society of Friends, continued to publish 
inducements to betting. 

I am greatly pleased with the letter from Mr. William 
Bellows (one of the too few Unionist Friends in England) in 
your issue of the 23rd ult., commenting on the deplorable 
fact that the majority of members of our Society of Friends in 
England are such determined supporters of the present Govern- 
ment that they seem to set conscience and peace principles on 
one side, and will not do or say the least thing to prevent 
what “An Irish Friend” (Spectator, April 11th) believes may 
be so near—viz., civil war, with all its awful consequences. 
If it did not affect their politics they would long ere this have 
pestirred themselves against it. No wonder Lord Ebury wrote 
the pungent and excellent letter you inserted on the 30th ult, 
The message of sympathy from London Yearly Meeting to 
Irish Friends is more of an empty compliment than would 
have been the case if that Meeting, or many of its leading 
members, had used their undoubted influence in earnestly 
endeavouring to avert Home Rule and the dreadful conse- 
quences which, from experience of Ireland, we are convinced 
will result from it.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





The letter from Miss Gertrude Pim referred to above is as 


follows :-— 

“NEWSPAPERS AND BETTING. 
To the Editor of the Friend. 

Dean Frrenpv,—The sitting of Yearly Meeting devoted to the 
question of betting, held on May 27th at Devonshire House, left 
me and many of my friends with a feoling of grave dissatisfaction. 
Ihave been asked by some of them to write this letter. 
Itis no doubt easy for us in Ireland to look at the subject 
calmly. We have no connexion with the newspaper in question. We 
are not bound by ties of friendship or relationship to its owners. 
We realize the great difficulties of those who are. No personal 
consideration, however, should be allowed to enter into this 
question, which is one of principle. 
The position, on the one side, of denouncing gambling as a great 
national evil, and on the other hand of running the Star, the best 
authority on betting, is perfectly untenable. The Star is not only 
the best authority on betting, but the paper that, through its 
valuable tips, incites to betting. I venture to say that were the 
whole subject put to a room full of ordinary business men, who 
do not profess the high standard that Friends profess, they would 
not have found it possible to excuse tho position that so many 
Friends took at Yearly Meeting, the position that it is admissible 
to do evil that good may come. 
I do not believe that if a leading member of the Church of 
England who had always stood for teetotalism bought a par- 
ticularly attractive public-house in which people were pressed to 
drink, and in order that he might promulgate views which he 
hoped would help them morally, I do not believe that such a man 
would have any sympathy from Friends. Yet, this is a parallel 
Case. 
All through the meeting the Committee upheld the principle 
that, as none of us is perfectly consistent in every detail of our 
lives, we should not blame others, which is much as to say that 
we cannot uphold any definite standard of right or wrong. It 
was also stated that however wrong the action may have been, 
and still is, it is impossible now to do otherwise, which is not the 
stand our fathers would have taken. 
The question is a vital one for us. It is a question of morality. 
It is a question of our standing for the right, and it is a question 
of our influence for good both inside and outside the Society. 
From the tone of the meeting I gathered that Friends do not 
realize how much harm our uncertain position is doing to our 


the Clerk (who is in the position of President or Chairman) 
to make a minute (or resolution) reaffirming its adhesion 
to the paragraphs in the Book of Discipline, of which I 
append an extract (Part IL, chap. xiii., sec. 5) :— 

“(3) We recognize that the newspaper Press, with some 
exception, is deeply involved in the dissemination of betting news 
and racing predictions. This is one of the main incitements to 
the evil habit of betting and gambling, and is, we are certain, 
detrimental to the highest welfare of the community. We 
earnestly desire that the business of newspaper management may 
be purged of this growing evil. 

(4) ‘The Church should seek remedies for this terrible disease 
of our national life. In the first place it is essential that we 
should dissociate ourselves from all participation in or en- 
couragement of gambling. This personal witness is the 

step towards creating a sound public opinion on the subject.” 

The above will show that the Society of Friends quite dis- 
approve of betting or gambling, and any members encourag- 
ing same through the Press or otherwise do so on their own 
responsibility.—I em, Sir, &c., Samvue.t H. Newsom. 
Cork. 

[We are delighted to see that our correspondent, in common 
with many other Friends, is determined to free the Society 
from the stigma of encouraging betting. It is clear that the 
Society does not encourage betting, but condemns it, and that, 
therefore, the blame is on the individual members, and not on 
the body as a whole. At the same time, as long as 80 close 
and intimate a Society as the Friends refuses officially to put 
the stamp of its condemnation on 80 notable an example of 
hypocrisy it will be impossible to get the man in the street, 
who never draws fine distinctions, to recognize that the 
Quakers are free from blame in this matter. For ourselves, 
we feel that the “personal witness” as regards the crime of 
hypocrisy is even more needed than the “personal witness” 
against gambling. A Quaker “ plunger,” or “a Bookie in 
a broad-brimmed bat,” would be an infinitely more respectable 
character than a Quaker condemning betting as the offence 
with which there could be no parley, and then controlling a 
paper which lived on betting “tips.” He who finds excuses for 
the hypocrite is very near the hypocrite.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 
[To rue Eprrom oF THs “ Srecraton.” | 
Srr,—Can we never have done with the absurd quibble that 
chance has no existence in reality? When we say that 
phenomena are due to chance we mean that we cannot 
calculate them individually ; but we can often calculate them 
with great accuracy in bulk. My view on the matter of ethics is 
simply this: Betting in itself is neither right nor wrong. It 
isa thing that we all of us do every day in kind, if not in 
money; as, for instance, when we decide what clothes to wear. 
But it becomes insurance on the one hand and gambling on 
the other, these two being direct inversions of each otber. 
Considered morally, insurance is good because it is restful to 
the mind, and gambling bad because it is unrestful. Con- 
sidered materially, insurance is good because it tends to 
equalize the distribution of wealth, and gambling is bad 
because it tends to concentrate wealth ina few bands. But 
degree must be considered, and also personality. In my own 
case, I flatly deny that I am doing an evil action if I play 





Society. No one outside it can understand the point of view. 


bridge for a penny a hundred, or a meritorious action if I 
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insure my life for five shillings. In some cases the stimulus 
of mild gambling may do good; in others the sedative of 
small insurance may do harm.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





(To rue Eprror or tue “Srrcrator.”’] 

S1r,—The evil effects of betting, from the point of view of 
the man who bets, are somewhat obscured by the fact that he 
does not deal directly with another man who bets, but with 
a person whom he regards as something impersonal—the 
bookmaker. He looks upon the latter as someone who is 
always “on top,” and continues backing in the hope of 
winning, and if he wins of drawing a bit off someone who 
can afford to pay, and from whom it is quite legitimate to 
receive it—disregarding the source from which the book- 
maker’s money is gained. Thus, although there may be 
“injury” done to anotber person, it is not apparent to the 
man who commits it, as it is done by means of an inter- 
mediary. Any good effect, therefore, that might result from 
the contemplation of harm done directly to another is absent. 
—I am, Sir, &c., B. 


LTo rue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.””] 
Srr,—Adverting to your article of May 23rd on “ The Ethics 
of Gambling,” I venture to suggest that the moral aspect of 
the practice was admirably and tersely summed up some 
seventy-odd years ago by General Sir Charles Napier, then 
Commanding-in-Chief in India, who, in a general order anim- 
adverting on the growth of the babit amongst officers of the 
Indian Army, published the following pregnant sentence: 
“Few can lose without suffering; therefore none ought to win 
without remorse.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. A. ADAM. 

Auberge d’Aragon, Malta. 





QUAKERISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(To tus Epitor or tas “Sprcrator.”)} 

Srr,—A propos of your remarks about the Rowntrees and 
Cadburys, there are few things more melancholy to contem- 
plate than the degradation of the fine spirit of the Friends, 
which seems to be proceeding with even greater rapidity 
on the western side of the Atlantic. To those who are 
acquainted with the Quakers’ splendid record during the 
events leading up to the American Civil War the following 
facts will come with something of a shock. A Quaker hotel- 
keeper declines to accept persons of Jewish descent as guests 
during the months of July and August, as their unpopularity 
among a certain class of Americans who patronize his resort 
would make their presence there “bad business.” During 
other months of the year, when guests are scarce, he accepts 
them. Jn this we have merely the shrewdness of the typical 
American business man, and comment is unnecessary. But 
now mark what follows: this gentleman holds every summer 
a congress, attended by statesmen, Ambassadors, and other 
dignitaries, for the purpose of discussing universal peace 
and many other propositions, prominent among which is the 
consideration of means to protect and elevate oppressed 
and subject races! When taken to task on one occasion he 
replied that his business and his personal interests were not 
related. I do not know whether this exemplifies more the 
decadence of Quakerism or the incompatibility of freedom and 
democracy‘—I an, bir, &c., Vou 





PORTUGUESE MOCKERY OF JUSTICE. 
[To rus Eprron or tue “Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—The Lisbon paper Republica of June 7th reported the 
trial by “ Court-Martial” of Dona Julia de Brito e Cunha, 
whose previous imprisonment (and interrogation by the 
same irregular Court) I described in the Spectator of March 
22nd last year. The Portuguese Government makes itself 
ridiculous by its continued persecution of this lady philan- 
thropist, who has never taken any part in politics, and whose 
activities have been confined to Red Cross nursing and to rescue 
work, Imprisoned for nine months without trial in the Aljube 
(women’s convict prison), she was released in June, 1913, only to 
be rearrested by the Carbonarios after the so-called “ Royalist 
rising” of October 21st, a “rising” engineered by the Govern- 
ment as an excuse for making new arrests. Theoriginal “accusa- 
tion” against Dona Julia de Brito was that she, as a member 
of the Red Cross, had prepared an ambulance for use in case 
of riots. The second pretext for arresting her in October, 





ee 

— was that several boxes full of hospital appliances werg 
iscovered” in her house. She pointed out that these we 

the identical appliances which had been returned to her by the 
Government after her release from p.ison the previous j How, 
Nevertheless, she was again incarcerated in the Aljube among 
the lowest class of women criminals. There she vemainnh 
until the amnesty, when she was set free late at night on the 
evening of February 22nd. The Lisbon Court-Martial jg as 
deficient in sense of humour as in sense of justice, for again 
the same ludicrous accusation is repeated. The witnesses, 9 
policeman, a carpenter, and a road-sweeper, swore to having 
seen in her possession “ medicine bottles and bandages,” and 
on this evidence Dona Julia was pronounced “ guilty of the stated 
crime ”—i.e., the preparation of an ambulance! It was men. 
tioned that she would have ministered to the wounded, whether 
Republican or Royalist; but this did not mollify her judges, 
who sentenced her to fifteen years’ penal deportation. It js 
significant that while the Royalist Dona Julia de Brito is 
branded a conspirator and criminal for belonging to the Red 
Cross, the Carbonario “defenders of the Republic” are not 
even rebuked in Court when they boast of killing with 
poisoned weapons. Under the amnesty the sentence of 
deportation is annulled in advance; but the Government may 
still (according to the Amnesty Bill) substitute a decree of ten 
years’ banishment, The Lisbon Ministry has not yet announced 
the fate of Dona Julia. She is nearly sixty years of age, and 
her health is broken by persecution and imprisonment. Ten 
years’ banishment would probably be a death sentence for her, 
It would certainly still further shake confidence in a Republic 
which is already notorious for having failed to keep the 
promises and guarantees contained in its own Constitutional 
charter, and for having disfranchised seventy-five per cent. of 
the electorate.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Ten:son, 

Yokes Court, near Sittingbourne, Kent, 

[Miss Tenison is alone responsible for the accuracy of the 
facts stated in her letter. We have had no opportunity of 
verifying them. We have, however, little doubt of their truth, 
and none of her desire to set forth the circumstances correvtly, 
—Ep. Spectator] 





THE PHILISTINES OF THE STATE. 
[To rns Epriror or tae “Sprectator.”) 
Srr,—The enclosed letter which I have addressed to the 
Chairman of the General Purposes Committee of the Surrey 
County Council may interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FARRER, 


“ Abinger Hall, Dorking, June 12th, 1914. 

Srr,—Last year, in answer to the petition of Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(our present High Sheriff) respecting the amenities of our county, 
it was stated that the General Purposes Committee of the Surrey 
County Council would always be prepared to use their good offices 
if the natural beauty of the county was seriously threatened. A 
case has now arisen which I think deserves such attention. 
Notice has been given by the G.P.O. of their intention to erect a 
line of telegraph poles along the most delightful part of the 
valley road between Albury and Shere (see notice in the Surrey 
Times of June 6th, 1914). There are two strong reasons against 
this. First, the road is already too narrow in parts, and a line of 
poles necessarily adds to the danger. Secondly, such a line of 
poles and wires destroys the pleasure of the scenery to a great 
degree. 

e deplore and punish the injuries to pictures and property 
effected lately by persons who desire to call attention to their 
grievances. Ought we to allow a Department of the Government 
wantonly to effect a permanent and ineffaceable injury on & 
natural picture of equal beauty and open to the poorest as well 
as the richest of our nation? If this were a question of necessity, 
of food supply, of employment, there might be some excuse. But 
the railway line, along which the wires could be put, runs almost 
parallel. I hope that a representation may be made by our 
Council to the Department concerned with a view to preventin 
this permanent disfigurement of an exceptionally beautiful road, 
along which, according to the most recent census, hundreds of 
motor-cars and omnibuses pass every fine Saturday and Sunday 
simply for the sake of the healthy pleasure taken by our citizens in 
passing through a piece of English scenery hitherto unspoilt. If 
anyone wishes to see the ultimate effect on a village street of such 
a line, let him walk along the Portsmouth Road through Esher 
village, now black with wires, or look at Cranleigh or Merstham 
village street. Such a fate is apparently in store for Albury and 
Shere.— Yours faithfully, Farrer. 

The Chairman of the General Purposes Committee, 
Surrey County Council.” 


[Lord Farrer has before now done notable work in guarding 
the beauties of his native county. We wish him all success 9 
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ig new venture. Telephones should be heard and not seen. 


Som of the G.P.O. are often inaudible, let them at least 
hide their poles as much as possible—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LE COMITE FRANCO-HINDOU. 


{To tHe Ep:ror or tug “ Srecraror.”)} 


gir,—In the Temps of June 5th is a short account of a Franco- 
Indian Committee organized by Mr. Krishnavarma, with the 
help of M. Pauliat, who, it seems, is an expert in the politics 
of dependencies. The honorary President of the Committee 
jg no less @ person than “ Pierre Loti,” the distinguished 
gailor-Academician, whose literary genius is not less appre- 
ciated on this than on the other side of the Channel. It 
js not, perbaps, for foreigners to appreciate the many 
admirable qualities of his art. But Sterne long ago 
asserted that all Frenchmen have one defect. ‘They are, 
he said, “too serious.” Do not most of us feel that, in 
spite of his happy gift of phrase and unequalled power 
of picturesque description, we miss a sense of humour 
in “Pierre Loti’s” lightest utterances? Take, for instance, 
the open letter he has written in his capacity of Presi- 
dent of the new Committee. May I attempt a translation 
of his first paragraph P— 

“India, home of magnificence and fairy glamour, slumbered for 

Jong years under a foreign yoke, but yearns at last to shake off her 
torpor and live her own life as of yore,as in the days of her 
glorious past. She does not dream of an appeal to arms, but 
craves for moral union with our France, with the one Western 
nation which has least cruelly posed as her ‘ protector,’ with the 
nation whose genius is most akin to hers. Already enrolled under 
the title of the Franco-Indian Committee, thousands of Indians 
aspire to facilitate and extend their relations with our country, to 
acquire all that is sanest in our ideas and our sciences, to send 
their princes to visit our shores, and to entrust their students to 
our universities.” 
The remainder of “Pierre Loti’s” letter is an eloquent 
invocation of personified India, “the India of the loftiest 
splendours of art and thought; the India, too, of monstrous 
mysteries that thrill us with shuddering awe; India, our 
cradle; India, on whose soil all that germinates has ever 
been prodigious and colossal,” &c., &e. 

One good turn deserves another. The India Office Com- 
mittee for the befriending and guidance of young Indians in 
this country seems to be regarded with undeserved suspicion 
and impatience by the young Indians themselves. Might it 
not turn its benevolent attention to young students from 
Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Madagascar, and Indo-China? It 
would be difficult to find a President of such literary distinc- 
tion as “ Pierre Loti.” But it should be easy to discover a 
Cambodian or Tonkinese counterpart to Mr. Krishnavarma. 
Or would the attempt seem lixe taking “ Pierre Loti’s” 
inimitable seriousness too seriously P—I am, Sir, &c., 


& BD. A, 





“LE DEVOIR DE BONHEUR.” 


[To mux Epiror or tur “&rrctraror.”] 


Sir, —Your reviewer (May 30th) of the French thinker’s volume, 
Ia Volonté d’'Harmonie, covers a large field, and is indeed 
worth reading, more particularly while the subject of non- 
Unionism amongst wage-earners occupies so much attention. 
I venture to quote Bastiat :— 

“When law and force,” says Bastiat, “keep a man within the 
bounds of justice, they impose nothing on him but a mere negation. 
They only oblige him to abstain from doing harm. They violate 
neither his personality, his liberty, nor his property. They only 
guard the personality, the liberty, the property of others.” 
Shortly, the aim of the law, which is the instrument of 
Government, is to prevent injustice from reigning. Injustice 
is exemplified by a notice I see on the church door demanding 
“3s.6d.in the pound for Poor Rate.” This is a form of 
injustice little felt by the rich ratepayer, bitterly and heavily 
felt by the poor ratepayer, and admitted by every thinking 
man in the community. ind more than an injustice to the 
thrifty, a moral ruin is being wrought by our Poor Law 
system on all the wasteful and unthrifty whom it lures into 
pauperism, and on all the paupers whom it keeps alive with- 
out making happy, or, rather, only keeps alive when all 
possibility of happiness is gone,—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. K. D, 





‘ 


DRYDEN: A CORRECTION. 

[To tue Epiror ov tue “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of June 13th I see it stated that Gray in 
his Progress of Poesy ranks Dryden as“ the equal of Shake- 
speare ard of Milton.” Surely this is an error? After 
dealing with Shakespeare, and next with Milton as not 
second to him, Gray goes on: “ Behold where Dryden's less 
presumptuous car ...”; and the qualities assigned to him 
are on an altogether lower plane than those assigned to Shake- 
speare and Milton. In the article Gray is blamed for his 
judgment; but the blame is, as it seems to me, quite unde- 
served.—I am, Sir, &c., W. LaRrpen. 

Cheltenham. 





AN INTELLIGENT GULL. 
(To tux Epiron of rus “Srectator.”) 
Sir,—A few weeks ago a strange thing happened to me on the 
Oddicombe Beach in this neighbourhood that might perbaps 
be of some interest to your readers should you think it worthy 
of a place in the Spectator. Being fond of the animal creation, 
I have always found it easy to make friends with many kinds 
of wild creatures, birds or beasts, and have often been amazed 
at the memory and intelligence they show after a few friendly 
interviews. For some time now two or three of the gulls that 
frequent the coast here have been very constant in their 
attentions, and it is of one of them especially that 1 would 
now tell. Very often of late this bird (‘ Joey’ by name) has 
evidently been on the Jook-out for me, as one who provides 
little bits of bun or cake for his delight, and has flown down 
from the cliffs to greet me, almost brushing my shoulders 
with his wings, and settling down by my side on the grass 
or rocks. On Saturday, April 25th, I passed over Petitor 
to the Oddicombe Beach, but saw no sign of my friend 
until, just as I reached the stones, the gull came with a 
great rush from half-way up the cliff down to my very feet. 
I sat down at once on the shingle, with ‘Joey’ by my side, 
and gave him a few bits of cake. Presently he began “ potter- 
ing about” the bank of shingle near, and then, returning to 
me, began pulling my coat with his beak. “Whut’s the 
matter, ‘Joey’?” said 1; “ what do you want?” and I offered 
him another bit of cake, of which he took no notice, but 
walked a foot or two away in the direction where he had been 
before, “ pottering about ” ; then, coming back rather hurriedly 
pulled my finger with his beak. He then went over the shingle 
again for about a yard, and began picking at something partly 
hidden in the stones. Leaning over to see what the bird was 
doing, I discovered, to my utter astonishment, that he was 
pecking at a little ivory box, which belonged to me, and that was 
generally kept in my pocket, holding lozenges, but which I had 
lost some three or four days before! I had not the least idea 
where I had lost the box, and had been making inquiries in 
Torquay respecting it, thinking I must have left it inadver- 
tently in some shop or reading-room. Little did I imagine 
that my lost bonbonniére would be restored to me through 
the medium of my friend ‘Joey’ the gull. Now, could 
this have been merely a curious coincidence, or was it 
not rather a wonderful instance of memory and _intelli- 
gence? The only time that I can recall in which ‘Joey 
must have previously seea my ivory box was about five weeks 
previously, when one day on the rocks at Oddicombe*‘ Joey’ came 
and sat down by me, looking as usual for cake. Not having 
anything of that sort with me, I took out my box and opened 
it close to‘ Joey,’ and gave him a small piece of chovolate that 
happened to be in it, which he took in his beak, but refused to 
eat. That is the only occasion that I can think of in which 
‘Joey’ and my box ever came close together. That gulls 
have wonderful eyesight is well known, and I understand also 
that they have great powers of scent; but what the reasoning 
powers were that led this bird to draw my attention to my 
lost ivory box is somewhat of a mystery.—I am, Sir, &c., 
V. F. Rowe, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Argotti, Babbacombe, Torquay. 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


cx pression. In such instances, or in the cage of “Letters to the 
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Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM.—A. O, 


How many million years have gone to mould 
Those mountain fastnesses that gave you birth P 
How many million years must yet be told 

From that dark day when you returned to earth? 
What hope, when I have followed in your train 
And all this mortal coil shall melt away, 

That finite senses and this finite brain 

Shall slip their cireumambient shroud of clay, 
And some supernal intimacy of touch, 

Some limitless new dawn of spirit-play, 

Assure me that I have not hoped too much, 
Reveal you to me on my burial day ? 


How vain to question, and how vain to crave 
An answer from your silent granite grave! 
Swift death and laggard time 
Are but as particles of the sublime, 
The dominant, the all-pervasive will, 
Which, though rebellious, we must follow still. 
Break down the pride, accept the frown or nod, 
Then we, 
No longer fretful nurslings at the knee 
Of our divine progenitor, 
Lie back on life and death as on the lap of God. 
mu. F. B. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THE HUMANIST POPE.* 


Tus admirable biography of a great Pope is one of the most 
interesting books of the present season. The life of Aneas 
Silvius is one of the romantic stories of the Papacy, and his 
character and career possess an attraction for many who are 
outside the circle of professed students of history. As a 
young diplomat he was sent from the Congress of Arras on 
a mission to James I. of Scotland, and he attempted to go to 
Scotland vid England. Cardinal Beaufort befriended him 
when he found himself in trouble in the English town of 
Calais, but he crossed the Channel only to be turned back. 
He was glad, he tells us in his Commentaries, “to have seen 
the most wealthy and populous city of London, and the 
noble church of St. Paul’s, and the splendid tombs of the 
kings; and the river Thames, which ebbs back from the sea 
more quickly than it flows into it, and is spanned by a bridge 
that resembles a city.” A rough passage from Sluys to 
Dunbar led him to vow a barefoot pilgrimage to the nearest 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin. It was ten miles away, at White- 
kirk, the beautiful church which has recently been destroyed 
by the mad wickedness of some misguided women. The 
season was winter, and his feet suffered so much from 
the cold that they troubled him for the rest of his life. 
He had heard the tale of the barnacles which produced 
geese, “but when I made inquiries regarding this story, I 
learned that the miracle was always referred to some place 
further off.” His reference to the use of coal is well known. 
“In this country I saw the poor, who almost in a state of 
nakedness begged at the church doors, depart with joy on 
their faces on receiving stones as alms. This stone, whether 
by reason of sulphurous or some fatter matter in it, is burned 
in place of wood, of which the country is destitute.” When 
he had accomplished his Scottish mission, Auneas declined a 
passage in the boat which had brought him to Dunbar— 
fortunately, for it was wrecked in sight of land. He travelled 
through England disguised as a merchant, and he tells how 
the men of a Northumbrian village took refuge at night in 
a tower for fear of the Scots. He himself was left with the 
women “They say that strangers are safe at the hands of 
the Scots; and as for the women, they do not regard injury 
done to them as any great misfortune.” Nothing more serious 


* Pius II, (neas Silvius Piccolomini) By Cecilia M, Aey. Senfen: 
Mothuen and Co. [10s, 6d, net.) 








happened than a false alarm, and Auneas made us eo 
York, where he admired “the glass walls held senpahae ve 
slender columns” in the minster. He had the luck to ane 
with an Itinerant Justice, who conducted him to lend ~ 
unaware that the Italian merchant was really the ania 
of Cardinal Albergata, whose policy he denounced, ~ 

His travels in England and Scotland, though valuable 
historical evidence for modern students, are but an unim . 
tant episode in his life, and Miss Ady rightly dismisses 1. 

pi in his life, an dy rightly dismisses them 
very briefly, and proceeds to deal with his great achievement 
—‘the restoration of the Papal power upon the ruing of the 
Council of Basel.” He was in some ways a strange champion 
for the Papacy :— 

“From a member of the moderate party he became a champio 

of the extreme anti-Papalists, and then an instrument inthe 
downfall of his sometime allies. Finally, his political work as Po “ 
consisted to a large extent in undoing the effects of the Council of 
Basel. ms Nevertheless, his apostasy is not so black as it seems 
When he first threw in his lot with the Council, there was good 
hope that it might effect a real reformation in the Church. Wheg 
he severed his connexion with it, that hope was lost.” 
It is impossible in the limits of a review to deal with Miss 
Ady’s clear and well-informed exposition of this somewhat 
tortuous political career, or with the measures by which, ag 
Pope Pius IL, ASneas Silvius reversed the policy of the com. 
pacts with the Hussites in Bohemia, the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges, and the German neutrality. In the mazes of the 
general history of the period Miss Ady is a most competent 
guide, and what we may describe as her almost hereditary 
knowledge of Italy makes her book a real contribution to 
English sources of Italian history. 

Many of her readers will find more enthralling her clever 
and sympathetic sketch of the personality of her subject~g 
Gil Blas on the Papal throne, he has been called. She does 
not attempt to defend him, for she shows how “his outlook on 
life grew cynical, while personal ambition became the ruling 
motive of his political career”; and when in 1456 he was made 
a Cardinal, she tells us that he contemplated a life of culti. 
vated ease and pleasant companionship in Rome. He was to 
obtain position, but not ease, for in 1458 he became Pinus II, 
Miss Ady’s account of the Papal election reads like a chapter 
out of a thrilling novel. The daring and brilliant maneuvre by 
which ASneas succeeded in his attempt “to rally the Italian 
Cardinals in defence of their nation and to defeat the French 
conspiracy ” is described, very frankly, in his own Commen. 
taries, and he tells how, at the fateful moment when the last 
three votes had to be given, “all sat still in their places, as if 
rapt by the Holy Spirit. No one spoke, no one opened his 
mouth or moved any part of his body save his eyes, which 
rolled in every direction. Wonderful indeed was the silence 
and strange the appearance of the men from whom pro- 
ceeded neither voice nor movement.” Then two more votes 
were given for Aineas, the Cardinal of Siena. If he secured 
the remaining voice, he would have twelve votes out of 
eighteen, the necessary majority of two-thirds. Cardinal 
Colonna rose to speak, and an attempt was made by the 
enemies of Aineas to drag him from the Conclave. “I too 
accede to the Cardinal of Siena and make him Pope,” he 
shouted, and in another minute seventeen Cardinals were 
prostrate before the new Pontiff. 

JBneas chose to be known as Pius IT., in honour of the Pius 
neas of Virgil; but politics were henceforth to absorb his 
energies and to leave small space for literature. Like many 
men of his type, he was ennobled by success and by responsi- 
bility. “Now,” he said, “I must show to others all that I 
have so often demanded of them.” Fe was doomed to many 
disappointments. From the first he set his heart upon the 
vigorous prosecution of the war with the Turks, but Europe was 
in no mood for a new Crusade. In Italy he was happier, for, 
“owing to Pius II. and those who worked with him, Italy 
enjoyed those thirty years of peace and freedom from foreign 
interference which lay between the close of the Neapolitan 
War and the invasion of Charles VIII.,” the great years 
of the Italian Renaissance; but this success came after many 
troubles, and Pius did not live to witness the results of his 
work. With France his relations were always strained, and 
he won only a fleeting triumph; he failed to solve the 
Bohemian problem; and his early career had left legacies 
which hampered his German policy. Miss Ady gives us a 
fascinating account of the Papal Court under his rule, and 
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is interesting to find Pius, no Puritan in his youth, adminis- 


eens well-deserved rebuke to Rodrigo Borgia, the future 
Alexander VL, for conduct unbecoming the clerical character. 


Phe reproof was honestly administered, even if it is true that 
jn the politics of the Curia “a good deal of the old Afneas 
survived bis elevation to the Papacy.” It was the old Aneas, 
too, who found innocent pleasure in “the gay, warm-hearted 
circle of friends that surrounded this most unconventional of 
Popes,” when impromptu rhymes and light verses were 
bandied from mouth to mouth. His love of literature did 
pot interfere with his horror of heresy, and he ordered a 
retrial of the English heretic Reginald Pecock, Bishop of 
Chichester, who denied the traditionai authorship of the 
Apostles’ Creed. His brief was not acted upon, but Miss 
Ady records that he issued a Bull against the Bishop, who 
had already been dealt with by Calixtus III. Pius loved the 
emotional side alike of art, of literature, and of religion. “If 
you once saw tke Pope celebrating Mass or assisting at the 
Divine Office,” he wrote as a Cardinal, “ you would confess 
that there is no order, or pomp, or splendour save with the 
Roman Pontiff... . Surely you would recognize that the 
Papal Court resembles the celestial hierarchy, where all is fair 
tothe eye, and all is done according to rule and law.” He 
wrote Latin verses and hymns, but his biographer decides 
that he was no poet. “He writes as a clever man of letters, 
as a scholar and a stylist, but his poems lack spontaneity. 
The vein of true poetry which he undoubtedly possessed 
appears not in his verse, but in the unique and altogether 
charming descriptions of natural scenery which are inter- 
spersed in his prose writings.” His outlook upon the Papacy, 
upon the Empire, and upon the world of literature was always 
touched by emotion, and in the rapid succession of emotions 
it is difficult to retain sincerity and consistency. “The 
sincerity of Aineas Silvius,” says Miss Ady, “in the sphere 
of letters as in practical life, will always remain more or less 
ofa problem, and varied as are the solutions offered, certain 
obvious flaws in his character prevent the question from being 
answered entirely in his favour.” 


” 








MR. SHAW’S “PARENT'S ASSISTANT.”* 
“Waar a pity that so great a man should have been so badly 
brought up,” said Talleyrand of the Emperor Napoleon. 
When we consider the autobiographical vignettes which 
stand out from the particoloured background of Mr. Shaw’s 
Treatise on Parents and Children, we feel inclined to echo the 
remark, Many people will object that Mr. Shaw is not a | 
great man, but we contend that a very respectable case can be 
made out for ranking him with the great. If he is sometimes 
waspish, superficial, prosy, he undoubtedly is possessed of 
asingular power of popularizing abstract thought. He takes 
truths about education which had long slumbered, unread 
save by the passing antiquarian, in the pages of Maria 
Edgeworth, of Sara Coleridge, or even of Mrs. Chapone. He 
mixes them with a good many exhilarating and optimistic 
condemnations, a few butterfly references to Nietzsche, and 
one or two rather penetrating “ marginalia” of his own, and, 
finally, he forces the astonished general public not only to 
read these educational truths, but even to reflect upon them. 
He has the gift of popular appeal, and he has the gift of 
stinging his readers into thought. When the mosquito sings 
we all listen. 

After what we have just said, we must not, we suppose, 
cavil at his receipt for dressing thought into a palatable 
dish, but if one grumble may be allowed us—need we, must 
we, have so many capers in the sauce? Some of these 
which concern the ordinary attitude of mind of boys and 
girls are calculated to spoil the appetite even of the most 
tolerant who should chance to know anything about the 
young; for example, the dicta that all boys hate their 
school work, that they either fear or hate and despise their 
schoolmasters, that children do not love their homes, that they 
do not love their parents, that they are only prevented from 
running away from home by the coercion of parents and a 
crushing sense of having nowhere to goto. Has Mr. Shaw ever 
seen a homesick child? Has Mr. Shaw ever seen a child at 
all? The following passage seems to infer that he has not: 

“ Affection between adults (if they are really adult in mind and 





* Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and Fanny's First Play; with a 
Treatiseon Parents and Children, By Bernard Shaw, London: Constable and 





Co, [6s.) 


not merely grown-up children) and creatures so relatively selfish 
and cruel as children necessarily are without knowing it or mean- 
ing it, cannot be called natural: in fact the evidence shows that 
it is easier to love the company of a dog than of a commonplace 
child between the ages of six and the beginnings of controlled 
maturity.” 

And again :— 

_ “The nuisance [i.e., a child’s society] becomes more and mare 
intolerable as the grown-up person becomes more cultivated, more 
sensitive, and more deeply engaged in the highest methods of 
adult work.” 

As Gibbon says in a note in regard to a third- or fourth- 
century monkish story, “this statement seems probabla, but is 
certainly false.” 

The care of children is, of course, a form of work, and if 
two pieces of work be carried on together by the same person 
a certain amount of friction will result. But we can assure 
him that there are a very considerable number of people of 
both sexes who agree with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 
preferring “ the noise of a nursery to the music of the opera.” 
Of this we may say, indeed: “It sounds improbable, but is 
certainly true.” As to Mr. Shaw's dicta on the sickening and 
festering evil of life at boys’ schools, they are so uncommonly 
absurd that we cannot help believing that he has in this 
instance allowed himself the “sensual luxury” (his own 
phrase on the delight of schoolmasters in the cane) of 
some excellent rhetorical passages of abuse. Now abuse 
is no doubt more soothing to its author than any other species 
of rhetoric, but surely it cannot be just—justice is always 
Mr. Shaw’s foible—to indulge in this luxury at the expense of 
others, even of schoolmasters. Indeed, Mr. Shaw as good as 
tells us that it is wrong: “ Christ stands in the world for that 
institution of the highest humanity, that we, being members 
of one another, must not complain, must not scold, must not 
strike, nor revile, nor persecute, nor revenge, nor punish.” 
And yet in the next breath he exhausts the resources of 
Roget’s Thesaurus in calling names. 

The reader will perhaps ask: “Why should Mr. Shaw 
suddenly concern himself so ferociously with education?” 
We believe that the answer is that, having long realized 
that a change of heart in the human race is necessary to the 
success of Socialism, he has at last very wisely appreciated the 
fact that only in childhood can the heart be moulded to his 
desire, and being of a combative nature he has lightened his 
constructive labour by a few refreshing kicks all round at 
existing institutions. And in truth we still do a good deal 
that were better left undone. Did Mr. Shaw, we wonder, ever 
read the letters of Sara Coleridge, that wise and sweet-eyed 
theologian? Probably not; probably, indeed, he will think we 
owe him an apology for bringing in so futile a person as 
the poet’s daughter. And yet we shall risk Mr. Shaw’s ire and 
quote :— 

“T think the present hard-working, over-busy, over-striving age, 
somewhat over-does the positive part of education and forgets the 
efficacy of the negative. Not to make children irreligious by 
dosing them with religion unskilfully administered—not to make 
them self-important by charging them on no account to be con- 
ceited . . . not to create disgust or excite hypocrisy by attempting 
to pour sensibility, generosity, and other such good qualities, which 
cannot be supplied from without, but must well up from within, by 
buckets full into their hearts—not to cram them with knowledge 
which their minds are not mature enough to digest (such as 
Political Economy) the only result of which will be to make them 
little superficial coxcombs ;—in short, to give nature elbow room, 
and not to put swathes on their minds, now we have left off lacing 
them upon their infant bodies, to trust more to happy influences 
and less to direct tuition, not to defeat our own purpose by over- 
anxiety, and to recollect that the powers of education are even 
more limited than those of circumstances, that nature and God’s 
blessing [Mr. Shaw calls it ‘the drive of the Life Force’) are 
above all things, and to arm ourselves against the disappointment 
that may attend our best-directed and most earnest endeavours; 
all these considerations, I think, are treated too slightingly in the 
present day.” 

These humane and luciferous words constitute, in fact, a 
summary of most of the constructive teaching of Parents and 
Children. There are also a certain number of arguments 
running counter to this, for the treatise is a little inclined to 
be self-contradictory. But, on the whole, Mr. Shaw is almost 
always on the side of the angels, in spite of his occasional fits 
of self-indulgence in words for words’ sake. And, above all, 
as we said before, he knows how to make his readers reflect, 
Our systems of education may be held to be good or bad, 
but in neither case will it do them any sort of harm to be 
thought about, nay, attacked. The public, indeed, owes @ 
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debt of fervent gratitude to anyone who will take the trouble 
to make it “sit up and take notice” about any conceivable 
subject in the world. And this debt of gratitude it now owes 
to Mr. Shaw, whether his opinions be new or old, Bedlamite 
or sober. 

As for the remainder of the volume, Misalliance is an 
amusing, rollicking, if slightly nauseous, farce ; the preface to 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets is dull, and the play itself but 
mediocre; while Fanny's First Play—all but the critics’ 
Induction and Epilogue, which are admirable—reads perhaps 
a trifle less well than it acts. Our business to-day, however, 
is not with Mr. Shaw the playwright, but Mr. Shaw the 
universal schoolmaster “larning ” his colleagues to be school- 
masters. 





THREE VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 


Fewer sermons are published to-day than was the case a 
generation ago, because fewer are read. The taste for 
eloquence has diminished, and so preachers give less time to 
its cultivation. This loss of interest in pulpit eloquence 
might be deplored, were it not the other side of a deepened 
interest in religious ideas, Where the subject-matter of 
sermons was fixed, attention could be given to the skill with 
which it was presented; and as long as church-going was an 
established custom, the congregations demanded intellectual 
or emotional satisfaction, and the preachers supplied it. 
When, however, the disturbing influence of the new learning 
made itself felt in the region of theology, the serious-minded 
who had once read sermons turned to apologetics, which are 
more satisfactorily treated in books and magazines; and the 
sermon tended to dwindle into a more or less perfunctory 
exposition or exhortation. The volumes of sermons that are 
still published—execcpt in the case of one or two preachers 
who throw their apologetics into sermon form—are generally 
of the nature of memorials: either of a preacher after his 
death, or of a schoolmaster’s faithful dealing with his youthful 
flock in the school chapel. 

OF the first kind of memorial we have two examples before 
us, both interesting, but very dissimilar in type. Canon 
Duckworth was a fine example of the old-fashioned divine, 
who was both a scholar and a gentleman. He had read the 
classical literature of ancient and modern Europe, and could 
write his own language with ease and grace, and preach in 
French as readily as in English. The writer of a brief intro- 
ductory memoir assures us that he retained to the last his 
mobility of mind, and never lost interest in the movement of 
theology ; but his own views must have been settled before the 
first half of the nineteenth century closed, and in consequence 
he belonged in matters of speculation to the world before the 
Flood. The sermons here given all bear the stamp of the 
Addisonian essay; they are unmistakably Christian, but 
there is no note in them of urgency. The most characteristic 
seem to be those which treat of the virtues and graces of the 
Christian life, such as humility and contentment, and so 
they form a fitting memorial of a life which wa3z eminently 
that of a high-minded Christian gentleman. In Mr. Lund we 
have a preacher of quite another sort; less of a scholar, 
perhaps, and more of a thinker. Dr. Rendall, who attended 
St. Mary’s Chapel in Liverpool, where Mr. Lund was incumbent 
for twenty-eight years, while he was Principal of Liverpool 
University College, gives a very sympathetic study of the 
impression made upon him by the preacher's personality; his 
passionate loyalty to truth, his skill as a teacher, his effective- 
ness in counsel. And the sermons reveal very clearly such a man 
as he describes—a man with a message, passionately in earnest 
about his business of trying to make men and women see truly 
and will firmly. The most striking sermons are not those which 
have the mord unusual subjects, such as that on The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray or that on letter-writing, though these are 
excellent of their kind; we should rank higher those which 
deal with the mysteries of Calvary and the Resurrection, 
because, ina few pages, they penetrate to the heart of the 
matter, and present to their hearers a clear issue, which they 
must needs accept or reject. A good many of the sermons 
deal, in the same simple and direct fashion, with the problems 





* (1) Occasional Sermons. Ry the late R. Duckworth. Edited by a. 
Troutbeck. London: Mowbray and¢’o, [53s. 6d. net. |——(2) A Sower Weat Furth. 
Sermons by T. W. M. Lund. Selected by G. H. Rendall. London: Longmans 
and Co. 5s. net. |——(3) Members One of Another. Sermons preached in 
Sherborne Echcol Chapel by Nowe!l Smith. London: Chapman and Hall. 
[Ss, net.j 





of family life andfriendship. The sketches of they 
in which mothers are unkindly treated by their 
the sermon called “Wombs that are Blessed,” 
observant eye and a deft hand. It might be preached with 
advantage in most pulpits. But there is nothing Swiftian 
Mr. Lund’s view of men and women. If he shows them wh in 
they ail, it is only that, like a wise physician, he may ae 
them to the remedy. The sermons on “The Vale of tne 
“The Dignity of Work,” “ Humour,” and “ Sins of Omission” 
are full of wise counsel. We have seldom met a volume of 
sermons of which it may be as truly eaid as of this that “all 
is work and nowhere space.” 

The special interest of Mr. Nowell Smith’s sermons preached 
in the school chapel at Sherborne is that they are the work of 
alayman. Perhaps that accounts in part for their freshneag 
and intimacy of appeal, though Mr. Nowell Smith wouig 
probably retain his attractiveness of personality under any 
professional uniform: it may account also for a certain want 
of directness in the style, a modest tentativeness, and g 
profusion of such phrases as “I think perhaps,” which are 
great deadeners. A preacher should avoid a parenthesis like 
a rock. But whatever the style may be, the thought is direct 
enough. The subjects discussed are those which must be 
common to all school sermons—independence, courage, the 
government of the tongue, Pharisaism, proper pride ; but there 
is a noticeable attempt to make the analysis psychologically 
correct, though, of course, without any display of technical 
language; and also to show the dependence of the Christian 
virtues upon the Christian faith. Further, there is a commend. 
able effort to treat the Bible as a living book, by helping the 
boys to realise the motives which actuated the Prophets and 
Apostles, and to supply illustrations from current history of 
the working of similar motives. No school sermons that we 
have read of recent years have struck us as so likely to 
stimulate thought among the more intelligent sort of boys; 
and even the more thoughtless might find such a question as 
the following uncomfortably sticking in their mind when Sun. 
day was over: “ What right have you to be proud of Sherborne 
School, if the school has reason to be ashamed of you?” 
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RAILWAYS.* 
Most of us take for granted the vast services rendered every 
day by the railways which carry us or our food and goods so 
regularly. But strikes and a Railway Commission have lately 
aroused a special interest in problems of policy, and perhaps 
stimulated the output of books on railway matters. Mr, 
Steel’s History of the London and North-Western Railway is, 
however, mainly a record of facts. It is an illustrated story 
of magnificent enterprise, traced from the days of the 
Stephensons’ experiments to the enormous system of to-day. 
In spite of prejudice and Government interference, the com- 
pany or companies steadily advanced to prosperity, and 
probably did more by act and example for their country’s 
general progress in Victorian times than any other com- 
mercial body in the world. Another matter-of-fact illustrated 
book is Lord Monkswell’s The Railways of Great Britain? 
The author was plainly one of those who are fascinated in boy- 
hood by the manner and means by which they travel, and he 
has intelligently developed his inquiries after knowledge. The 
mechanical development of locomotive power and the technical 
side of signalling, for example, evidently interest him most, 
but he fiuds romance in the power and speed displayed. He 
thinks our railway managers rather poor-spirited in the 
timing of their expresses, since he prefers a speed up to 
eighty miles an hour ona clear line. His arguments against 
nationalization are moderate and sound. The only fault we 
have to find with this interesting and comprehensive survey 
is in the arrangement. The book is divided geographically, 
but in each portion there are large general digressions which 
do not apply especially to east or west or north, and Lord 
Monkswell jumps disconcertingly to and from details of a 
particular line and principles of universal application. The 


* (1) The History of the London and North-Western Railway. By W. L. Steel. 
London: The Railway and Travel Monthly. (7s. 64.])——(2) The Railways of 
Great Britain. By Lord Monkswell. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s. 

+t. | —(3) British Railways. By W. R. Lawson. London: Constable and 

‘o. [6s. net.] (4) Men and Rails, By R. Kenney. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
[és, net. (5) Outlines of Railway Economics, By D. Knoop. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [5s. net.]—(6) The Case for Railway Nationalisation. By 
E. Davies. London: Collins’s Clear Type Press. [Is. net.] (7) The Case 
ajainst Railway Nationalisation, By E. A. Pratt. Same publishers and price. 
——i&) The Aulcbiography of an Individualist, By J.O. Fagan. London: Cou- 
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pasty reader might sometimes wonder whether, for example, 
« pressure” is that ofa Trade Union or of super-heated steam, 
or whether a “ temper ” is that of any goods manager or of a 
pull-headed steel rail. ’ 
Mr. Lawson calls his British Railways* a “ financial and 
commercial study.” He presents a review of statistics and 
principles from early days until now, when he thinks a general 
survey desirable because steam is giving way to electricity. 
Here he is hastier than Lord Monkswell, who believes that for 
long-distance traction steam will hold the field for many years. 
Mr. Lawson has a vigorous and effective style, though it 
sonetimes takes a carping tone. But his temper is mild 
compared with that of Mr. Kenney in his Men and Rails,‘ 
which is written solely from the point of view of the lower 
ranks of railwaymen. Only when he restrains his violence 
can we admit that behind a good deal of ignorance some of 
his arguments have a certain force. He was employed for 
four years on three lines before moving on to journalism. 
He has nothing good to say for the companies who created the 
employment, nor for the public, nor for such farces as impartial 
Conciliation Boards which do not inevitably act in the 
men’s favour. Mr. Knoop has published some lectures as 
Outlines of Railway Economics’ This is a somewhat dry book 
which explains elementary economics and passes on to details 
of railway rates and expenditure. It has interest for the 
public, and should help railwaymen towards clear thinking, 
for it connects the maze of details, with which they deal, with 
yarious guiding principles and economic laws. His analytical 
comparison of British and Prussian rates and methods is 
favourable to us, and bis final conclusion is dead against 
pationalization. Two well-known literary protagonists for 
and against nationalization, Mr. Davies and Mr. Pratt, have 
condensed their cases in handy volumes of a shilling series.°’ 
To our mind, Mr. Pratt deserves the verdict. He certainly 
deals convincingly with the points which are cleverly mar- 
shalled by Mr. Davies, and he gives the impression of having 
asurer cause. In fact, Mr. Davies’s manner makes it difficult 
not to be prejudiced against his theories. For instance, in his 
first sentence be writes of the “amateur” conduct of our 
railways This sounds like a plausible sneer, but it means 
nothing. Convert railwaymen into politicians or bureaucrats, 
or convert politicians into railwaymen, and how in the world 
do you diminish amateurishness? Again, a casual reader 
might gather from the same page that most of our Colonies 
have “taken over” private systems, a very different thing 
from building them, because capital could not be found unless 
interest was secured upon the taxes. With Mr. Kenney, 
Mr. Davies revels in abuse of the companies for their mistakes. 
The fact that ten per cent. was the rate of dividend expected 
of the early railways from the precedents they established 
proves that in the most difficult sphere of all they were 
successfully managed. It is plain that the ablest men of the 
day worked at the problems, and they made remarkably few 
mistakes. These pioneers were accustomed to carriage by road 
and canal, and such novelties as the Surrey Iron Railway, a 
toll-taking company which laid lines from Wandsworth to 
Croy dou on which people might place their horse-drawn vehicles 
(one of the iron rails has lately been acquired for the Surrey 
Archaeological Society’s Museum at Guildford, as of antiquarian 
interest), They naturally adopted the methods and rates of 
roads and canals, and the astonishing thing is the amount of 
confident originality they showed rather than the lack of pre- 
vision as to the future of railway and steam development. 
But, in any case, what weight have the mistakes of the past 
in favour of nationalization? Conceive its opponents writing 
books of detailed enumeration of the errors of State and 
municipal trading as arguments against nationalization; 
imagine the bulk and apparent strength of the case! All 
such writing may be entirely disregarded, as adding nothing 
at all to the argument. We are content to remember that, as 
a general rule, where public authorities have taken over private 
enterprises, the result has been extravagance, inefficiency, and 
stagnation, with an accumulation of ill-effects upon the enter- 
prise, the authorities, and their employees. We need not here 
go into the details of the political corruption directly due to the 
nationalization of railways elsewhere. And as for the efficiency 
of governing bodies, we need not go further than to the opinions 
of a nationalizer, Mr. Kenney, upon the “purblind” and 
“ridiculous” Board of Trade, a “department of traitors to 
labour and the nation.” 





Ignorance and restlessness are undoubtedly allowing on 
leading people to think more of nationalization. We trust 
that the Royal Commission will not feel that it need make no 
pronouncement on the subject, but will speak out plainly. 
Prussia and Australia are usually the examples cited for us 
to follow. Their cases are entirely different from ours, 
Prussia looks to her railways for military and trade purposes. 
She constructed some for these purposes, and took over others 
to complete the system. They were much more cheaply built 
for reasons of physical geography. The myth that they 
contribute £30,000,000 a year in relief of taxation is based 
on the mere difference between receipts and working expenses. 
The real sum is proved by Mr. Pratt to be between seven and 
eight millions on the average. On the other hand, British 
railways contribute nearly eight millions, according to Mr. 
Lawson—i.c., over five millions in local rates and taxes, with 
the Passenger Duty (by another pleasant “ injustice” this is 
not levied in Ireland) and the Income Tax on dividends; a 
portion of these last is again paid in rates by individual share- 
holders. Yet the nationalizers expect more for social reform, 
Like the Tariff Reformers, who used to expect a large revenue 
from duties on the goods which were to be kept out of the 
country by the tariffs, the nationalizers expect a vast increase 
of expenditure in wages, a great reduction of rates and fares, 
and a huge surplus for the Government to spend beyond 
interest on national railway stock. To deny that ex nilo nil fit 
is sanity compared with this! Then it is pointed out that 
some third-class fures in Prussia are cheaper than the British 
penny a mile. Mr. Pratt believes that, with return fares, 
excursion fares, and workmen’s trains, the English average is 
nearer a halfpenny a mile. Apart from that, there is no com- 
parison with the service given, The Prussian fares mean hard 
wooden seats on trains that stop at every station and luggage 
extra. These fares were revised in 1904, again in 1908, and also 
increased by a Ticket Tax imposed in 1906. There is no such 
combination of speed, comfort, and cheapness as the Parlia- 
mentary fare gives on a British express. As for goods, the 
comparisons with Prussia are falsified by the fact that the 
English charges often include such things as collection and 
prompt delivery, which the companies have, wisely or unwisely, 
undertaken. The German system is entirely determined by its 
State “‘ mercantilist ” policy of fostering traffic that might go to 
other countries or by foreign ports. The German home trader 
suffers. It is doubtful whether an island system could benefit 
at all by these means, but until we have a far higher protective 
policy than is advocated by the Tariff Reform League, the 
Prussian system is unthinkable for us. Nor would our traders 
tolerate the slowness of transit, the cash payments, and the 
strictness of demurrage charges enforced by a power from 
which there is noappeal. Nationalizers point to the saving to 
be effected where competing lines despatch balf-empty trucks ; 
they do not invite us to contemplate the trader whose goods 
are kept waiting for six days (as tke Prussian authorities 
reserve the right to do) until a full waggon-load is made up 
from starting-point to destination. The British rates are a 
fair working compromise based by experience on weight, 
distance, packing, and “what the traffic will bear.” The 
Australian analogy is equally false. Apart from the dog-in- 
the-manger policy of the separate States, which for along time 
hampered rational development, the inception was entirely 
different. Railways were recognized to be an economic 
advantage, as proved in the Old Country by private enterprise. 
The new country needed development: railways were not to 
meet a demand but to create one. They could not pay at 
once. Therefore, as in several European countries too, the 
Governments borrowed the capital and provided the interest 
out of taxation. This is an entirely different state of things 
from ours, for which we may be thankful; and it affords no 
argument for nationalizing our system. There is enough 
“taint of monopoly” in many directions to justify strict 
Parliamentary control, but this has been increasing without 
commensurate advantage. The burdens, risks, responsibilities, 
and expenses of the companies have grown rapidly. From 
the first the money spent in Parliamentary expenses increased 
the capitalization beyond that of any foreign system. Mr. 
Lawson cites Mr. Acworth as putting this charge at ninety 
millions. Nor has Parliamentary control always been con- 
sistently on the side of competition. Mr. Lloyd George 
when at the Board of Trade in 1907 did the worst overt 
turn of all to the principle of competition by encouraging 
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the practice of pooling agreements: we do not on that account 
charge him with desiring nationalization, since his habit 
is to act with eager ignorance rather than upon knowledge 
and forethought. The financial aspect of piecemeal or 
wholesale nationalization is not seriously dealt with by 
its advocates, nor such questions as what will become of 
the trade upon which the companies have embarked outside 
their permanent ways—e.g., the street carrying, docks, steam- 
ships, &c., to say nothing of hotels. If the process once 
began, all competition would have to be bought up or taxed 
out of existence in order to show better results; and, finally, 
only the rich man, with investments in anything but home 
rails, would, with his motor-car, be free from an oppressive 
monopoly of the whole carrying trade. 

Another pressing question of politics is that of “ recognition ” 
of the Unions. There is no logic in the admission, now con- 
ceded, of a Trade Unign official from outside as the men’s 
secretary in local disputes; but we do not mind that, for the 
success or failure of Conciliation Boards lies with the spirit in 
which they meet. But the Unions’ interpretation of recog- 
nition implies dual control now and worse to follow. It 
is not, we believe, mere pride or stubbornness that pre- 
vents the companies from yielding. Recognition has been 
of no use on the North-Eastern, and it would inevitably tend 
to such interference with management, sometimes by persons 
quite ignorant of the points in question, as would produce 
chaos. A Trade Union autocracy would be as bad for the 
public as a State bureaucracy. For the men a bureaucracy 
would be worst of all, for it would have to treat its employees 
in the Prussian manner. The conditions of the South 
African strike, even more than the strike on the Chemin de 
Fer de l'Ouest, have taught a sharp lesson to railway-owning 
Governments. 

With these books may be mentioned Mr. Fagan’s Auto- 
biography of an Individualist. He is a Scotsman whose 
wanderings have no very distinguishing interest, but he was 
for some years in a subordinate position on an American 
railway, and he gives the opinion he has formed on nationali- 
zation. He believes that if it comes it will be by the 
companies’ desire, because they are harried beyond endur- 
ance by Legislatures and Trade Unions; and “ Government 
ownership of railways is to be opposed, not so much for 
the effect it would have on the railroads, but on account of 
the results to the Government and the nation.” 

There is one point, not touched upon in these volumes, that 
we would commend to the companies, though we cannot enlarge 
upon it here. It is that they should build a cottage or two 
for their men near every country station where housing 
accommodation is lacking. 





JOHN WESTLAKE* 
Tus little volume contains a collection of short appreciative 
papers contributed by some of those with whom Professor 
Westlake’s long life of widely varied activity brought him in 
contact. For, although it is as an international lawyer that 
Westlake’s name will go down to posterity, his interests and 
energies were by no means confined to that subject. He was 
one of the original founders of the Working Men's College, 
and one of its first teachers (in algebra, arithmetic, and 
trigonometry); and, although the demands of his growing 
practice in Lincoln’s Inn soon made it impossible for him to 
continue his classes, he remained a trustee and member of the 
governing body all his life, and often found time to deliver 
addresses and lectures to the College—the last occasion being 
so short a time ago as December 11th, 1912. Besides this, 
he was always keenly interested in politics, taking a prominent 
part with Lord Courtney (who contributes a sympathetic 
chapter to this Memoir) in the formation of the Proportional 
Representation Society in 1884, and being elected as Liberal 
Member for Romford in the following year. Indeed, had it 
not been for the Home Rule split, he might have continued a 
practical politician all his life; but he refused to follow 
Gladstone, ,was opposed both by his own party and the 
Conservatives at the next General Election, and never again 
entered the House of Commons. His sympathies, however, 
continued active and progressive to the end. The West- 
minster Licensing Reform Committee of the early “ nineties” 
owed much to his co-operation, and he took up with ardour 
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the causes of Finland and the Balkan States, succeedi 
Bryce as chairman of the Balkan Committee at 
of 1905. 

The present volume contains papers illustrative of all thes 
activities, and it is significant that three of them are odie 
in French. It was Westlake’s great merit as a jurist that, 
although his first book (on Private International Law) was 
published in 1858, when English legal theory was even Be 
narrowly insular than it is now, he saw from the first how 
much English jurisprudence might learn from the greater 
elasticity and freedom of Continental opinion. From the first 
he formed the connecting link between the two schools, and 
although he had also the great advantage of a thoroughly 
practical legal training, his Continental leanings and slightly 
foreign style have in some respects made him rather an isolated 
figure among English jurists. On the Continent he is widely 
known and deeply respected as one of the founders and most 
devoted attendants of the Institut de Droit International, 
which has, perhaps, been the most powerful agent in the for. 
mation of the modern law of nations; but in Lincoln’s Inn 
and the Temple practising lawyers turn in preference to other 
guides. Westlake, however, had, and still has, other channels 
of influence. He was for six years British Judge at the 
Hague. As Whewell Professor of International Law, the 
courage and energy of his logic left a lasting impression upon 
the minds of successive generations of Cambridge students, 
The part he played in bringing the Venezuelan imbroglio 
to a peaceful issue will not readily be forgotten. Moreover, 
his writings will long remain a stimulus to British jurists, 
with whom time must inevitably increase rather than diminish 
their influence, until, as current English views grow gradually 
more and more to the standard of his own, his works finally 
take their place, not only as academic studies, but as practical 
guides. 

This aspect of Professor Westlake’s work is clearly set out 
in the papers by Professor Dicey and Messieurs Ernest Nys, 
De Lapradelle, and Rolin-Jacquemyns, whose contributions 
give weight and value to this brief record of a most sincere, 
independent, and courageous personality. 


ag Lord 
the end 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 

Wuat light does geology throw upon the interesting problem 
of the antiquity of manin Europe? No one is better qualified 
to answer this question than Professor Geikie, who had already 
attacked it in his standard work on the Ice Age, and who 
returned to it with ripe experience in the Munro Lectures 
which he delivered last year in Edinburgh. He warns us 
against the glib facility with which some pseudo-scientists 
pretend to date the outstanding events of the geological record 
as readily as chronologists date the Egyptian dynasties—and 
with even greater divergence among rival schools. The nearest 
he comes to accepting any exact figures—if the word “exact” 
can be used at all in such a connexion, “if shape it might be 
called that shape had none”—is to quote with favour Dr. 
Penck’s recent opinion that the Glacial period in Europe 
may have extended over half a million to a million years. As 
the Chellean stage of human development dates back to at 
least the middle of the period, this would give “somewhere 
between two hundred and fifty thousand and five hundred 
thousand years for the antiquity of man in Europe.” Others, 
however, only estimate the whole duration of the Pleistocene 
period at from one hundred thousand to four hundred thousand 
years. In all cases these estimates are based on data, such as 
the rate of deposition of sediment or of growth of stalagmite, 
which are exceedingly difficult to define with any certainty. 
But what is certain is that man is vastly older than was 
supposed until quite recently. “ When we reflect on the 
many geographical changes that man‘ has witnessed— 
the submergence and re-elevation of enormous tracts—the 
erosion of valleys and general lowering of the surface by 
denudation; when we consider that he has lived through a 
succession of stupendous climatic revolutions; that he has 
seen widely contrasted floras and faunas alternately oceupying 
our continent—tundras, steppes, and great forests succeeding 
each other again and again—we must feel convinced that the 
few thousand years that have elapsed since the downfall of 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian Empires are as nothing 
compared with the long aeons that separate the earliest times 

* The Antiquity of Man in Europe, 
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from the apparition of Palaeolithic man in Europe.” 

one any longer thinks seriously of Archbishop Ussher’s 
ye ate calculation that the world was created in the year 
Te At the very lowest computation, man was already 
er wea with some of his most remarkable qualities at least 
~ canal years ago. The spirited sketches which the 


of history 


os Avner hunters of the mammoth and reindeer bequeathed to 
P berit leave little to be desired in the way of impressionist 


prilliance, and, as Professor Geikie says, “must ever be a 
marvel to critics who may have nourished the belief that such 
attainments are only possible in at civilized community.’ 
Countless ages must have passed in the slow evolution of 
humanity before this measure of achievement was made 
possible—ages only dimly revealed to our guesswork by the 
jew fragments of bone and chipped flints that may come to 


light at Heidelberg or Piltdown. 





MR. GATHORNE-HARDY’S SPORTING 

REMINISCENCES.* 
WE opened this book with pleasant recollections of Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy'’s Autumns in Argyllshire, confident of finding 
the same cheerful philosophy and catholic tastes in sport, 
and we have not been disappointed. It is a delightful record 
of friendships and recreations—the friendships of one who has 
a most sane and cheerful outlook on life and mankind, and the 
recreations of a man who is busy enough throughout the year to 
seek them with a boyish zest. He is no pedant, and there are 
few forms of shooting and fishing which he does not appreciate, 
though he has no tolerance for unsportsmanlike ways. His 
tastes lie not in big bags and record catches, but in sport 
where a man works hard for what he gets, and especially where 
he can also indulge in the pleasures of the naturalist. For Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy is above all things a trained and assiduous 
watcher of wild life, and this is well for the reader, for without 
some such background a mere chronicle of sport is liable to 
become monotonous. 

The book begins with a record of early hunting-grounds, 
especially Braemore, where the author killed his first stag. 
Then we have several chapters on Colonsay, chapters well 
worth writing, for that delectable and unapproachable isle is 
a paradise of wild sport. There you may get twelve varieties 
any day in the autumn, and there you can practise that form 
of pentathlon dear to Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s soul, and play 
golf, and shoot duck and blackgame between the rounds. 
There, too, you may see many kinds of rare birds and seals 
innumerable, and on the outlying skerries you may find that 
uncouth beast, the great grey seal. Then come some chapters 
on Norway, covering the time from the day in 1865 when the 
author killed his first salmon in the Rauma till last year, 
when he fished for brown trout in the lakes of the High 
Fjeld. All Norwegian chronicles are much the same, but 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy varies the monotony of riverside records 
with accounts of expeditions and pleasant tales of the people, 
for he is of the type of piscator qui non solus piscatur. The 
book closes with an account of Christmas shooting in Argyll- 
shire, and a delightful chapter on dry-fly fishing in the 
Lambourne at the author's Berkshire home. He is a 
fortemate man to have had so much excellent sport, to have 
enjoyed it so well, and to be able to communicate his delights 
to his readers. Happy books are not so common nowadays, 
and this book is one long study in contentment. A word of 
praise should be given to the illustrations, which include 
sketches by Sir Frank Lockwood and some interesting 
reproductions from the famous Braemore Visitors’ Book. 





FICTION. 

THE FEAR OF LIVING.+ 
Tare are few more remarkable developments in contem- 
porary French literature than the reaction against the cult 
which Matthew Arnold described in a contribution to the Pall 
Mali Gazette in November, 1883. “ What man is there,” he 
wrote, “that knoweth not that the city of the French is a 
worshipper of the great goddess Lubricity ?” Paris, itis true, 
is not France, and there have always been French writers 


* My Happy Hunting-Grounds: with Noles on Sport and Natural History. 
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above reproach in this respect; but, speaking broadly, the 
greatest masters of French fiction have not escaped the taint, 
and their example has lent support to the view that reticence 
and selection are incompatible with the expression of genius. 
But in the last dozen years or so, while English fiction has, un- 
happily, been more and more infected by this example, there 
has been a notable reaction in France against the tyranny of 
realism, and a growing tendency amongst novelists to employ 
the medium of fiction as an incentive to spirituality and 
seriousness. Amongst the writers who have taken part in the 
national revival on its literary side M. Henry Bordeaux 
occupies a foremost place. The difficulty which confronts 
a novelist, and most of all a French novelist, who deliberately 
sets out to render goodness attractive is perhaps best expressed 
in the line quoted by Aristotle in the Ethics: the good are 
simple, the evil of all sorts and kinds, Variety and irregularity 
have an aesthetic charm which appeals with peculiar force to 
the artist; virtus laudatur et alget. No novelist bas ever 
taken Aristides as a hero. But if the portraiture of virtue 
is often insipid, that is the fault of the writer. M. Bordeaux 
is eminently on the side of the angels but his good people 
are not prosperous prigs.) The essence of his creed is that 
self-respect cannot be attained without self-sacrifice. 

Prefaces to novels are skipped by the generality of readers. 
For them the story is the thing, and they resent any pre- 
liminaries which postpone the enjoyment to be derived from 
it. But the introductory essay to The Fear of Living is so 
essential to a due comprehension of M. Bordeaux's standpoint, 
as well as so acute an analysis of certain tendencies of 
modern civilization, that its neglect will be a positive blunder. 
We are not sure, however, whether it would not be a 
better plan to read it after the story; but whichever order 
be adopted, no one will regret the time spent on its perusal. 
M. Bordeaux tells us that when he published*Za Peur de 
Vivre in 1902 family tragedies were not the fashion, and he, 
greatly daring, had made asorely tried old woman his heroine. 
But the book led to so much correspondence and discussion, and 
evoked such friendly interest that he was moved four years later 
to set forth in detail the ideas which were the foundation of his 
work. The fear of living, he proceeds, is of two kinds: the 
first and more cowardly is that denounced by Dante in the 
Inferno when he describes in the third canto the lot of “those 
inert ones who are pleasing neither to God nor to his enemies,” 
who were banished from heaven because they marred its 
beauty, while the depths of hell rejected them because the 
damned would gain some glory from their presence. Their 
modern counterparts are to be found in those who are governed 
by the all-prevailing desire for peace; who evade all responsi- 
\bilities, struggles, risks, and efforts; \who carefully avoid 
“danger, fatigue, exaltation, passion, enthusiasm, sacrifice— 
everything that disturbs and upsets.” / This fear prompts 
the choice of safe professions, postpones marriage, restrains 
parenthood, encourages a sterile fastidiousness in life and art, 
tends to promote valetudinarianism, and relegates to the State 
the duty of looking after and helping us on all occasions, 
But the fear of living is not confined to passive selfishness, 
enervating timidity, and prudence; it is also shown in 
an active egotism capable of the utmost vigour and energy, 
but only to satisfy an individual aim—that of one’s pleasure. 
“These are the mad individualists who will not observe any 
measure in enjoyment, and see in the world only a personal 
inheritance to be wasted by them,” who, in Mérimée’s 
phrase, look on life as “a green table which only amuses us 
when the stakes are high,” and, as Pope has it, “die of 
nothing but the rage to live.” Ina sense they are fearless, 
but in their frantic and militant egotism they are afraid-of 
ordinary life, which seems wearisome und dull. Like the 
Irishman, they “love action, but they hate work,” and they 
fail to recognize that life is not perpetual distraction, and 
that the only true energy is that which is ordered and dis. 
ciplined. (in the most striking pages of this remarkable 
essay M. Bordeaux develops the theme that every life demands 
effort, that no one is exempt from sorrow, and very few 
unacquainted with failure.) Achilles is the popular hero of the 
Iliad, but Homer gave the conquered Hector the nobler and 
more generous character The old French families wrote 
their own stories in their commonplace-books,” and took for 
their code “faith in the goodness of life, acceptance of all its 
burdens, and confidence in the future.” And again, “since 
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goodness of life by faith in the innate goodness of man. It does 
not produce the same results.” The more we love life in the 
true sense, the less we shall fear death, or give way to despair, 
and M. Bordeaux finds an inspiring example in the deaf and 
lonely Beethoven, who, in the depth of all his distress, under- 
took to celebrate Joy in his Ninth Symphony. 

Turning to the story, we find in it a moving recital of the 
fortunes of a family who were unafraid of life, though it brought 
them more than their fair share of trouble. Madame Guibert, 
the “sorely tried old woman,” is the widow of a doctor who had 
sacrificed his fortune to pay his brother's debts and bis life to 
save his patients. Two sons are engineers in Tonkin, a third, 
Marcel, is a brilliant young officer in the Tirailleurs; of the two 
daughters living, one is a Sister of Charity and the younger 
Paule, lives with her mother. The friends who knew Madame’ 
Guibert in her prosperity have for the most part deserted her in 
her poverty, yet when her soldier son comes home from the wars 
they are prepared to patronize her on the strength of his publicly 
acknowledged gallantry. Nonethe less, when Marcel falls in love 
with the daughter of the rich parvenu M. Dulaurens bis suit is 
rejected because the young lady and her people are “ afraid of 
living.” Marcei rejoins his regiment in Algeria and is killed in 
action, and his friend and brother-officer, Jean Berlier, though 
he loves and admires Paule, is within an ace of being entrapped 
by a selfish siren. At the close we leave Madame Guibert 
parted from her beloved daughter, alone, infirm, and poor, 
yet undaunted, cheerful, and peaceful “with the peace of 
those who wait fearlessly for death after having met life 
bravely.” Yet let no one suppose that, because the story 
enforces a somewhat austere morality, it is dull reading. As 
a study of provincial manners it is remarkable. One chapter, 
as M. Doumic observed in the Débats when the book first 
appeared, might seem a little exaggerated were it not that its 
truth is photographic. “It is the one in which the Mayor, 
officially ordered to tell Madame Guibert of the death of her 
son, is afraid to compromise himself by crossing the threshold 
of people classed as reactionaries and sends a policeman 
instead!” M. Bordeaux can enter into the life of the “frantic 
egotists” as well as into that of their opposites. He wields 
by turns a mordant and a genial pen. But whatever his mood, 
he never loses sight of his high purpose—to awaken France 
from her weariness and preach faith in the life of clean and 
strenuous endeavour. 

The English version, which betrays its American origin in 
one or two unfamiliar turns of phrase, is thoroughly com- 
petent, and, in the interest of those who are unable to appre- 
ciate them in the original, we trust that it may be followed by 
other specimens of M. Bordeaux’s admirable and stimulating 
talent. 





Three Against the World. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Chap- 
manand Hall. 6s.)—There is no need to recommend Miss 
Kaye-Smith: she has made for herself already a name and 
a discerning, if not large, circle of friends. But we cannot 
pass over her latest novel without appreciation. She is 
modern, new in thought and plot and sentiment, and yet she 
is ever herself, with her peculiar power of adapting her back- 
ground to her figures, adjusting the moods of Nature and of 
man ; 80, when shame and suffering are crowding close upon 
the three, “little curls of blue, dream-scented smoke were 
drifting up against the sky. Men were burning the tangles of 
their summer garden, they were piling into the flame those 
trailing sweets, now dead. For autumn was here and winter 
was at band, anda few dead things that must be burnt were 
all that remained of June.” But Miss Kaye-Smith’s best 
piece of work is nearer to comedy than to tragedy; she has 
painted nothing so cleverly as the portrait of the schoolgirl 
Tony, with the fine intolerance and the ; 
peculiar to her age and sex; if this is typical of the writer's 
power to make us smile, we will gladly dispense with some of 
our luxurious sighs. We would suggest to her, by the way, 
that it is a mistake to date her books so narrowly, as by the 
reference to the Crippen case. 

Chignett Street. By B. Paul Neuman. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—The writer of Chignett Street has the unusual dis- 
tinction of knowing what he is talking about. To Mr. Neuman 
the London street arab is not a picturesque type, nor a “ case” 
to be scientifically dealt with: he is that strange mixture of 
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“Ree 


spent years in the study of the species. H ; 

little sketches of life in one of the Seevlied eke a 
where you like, in that part of London where N.W ‘bord 
on W.,” and they are interesting in that they cover a “ 
of fifteen years, before and after the passing of the rts 
Act of 1902. One fault is immediately evident . 
Neuman’s work: he has not mastered the difficulty of maki ‘ 
his short stories, all of which concern the same nai 
independent and yet interdependent. Some of jon 
reprinted from reviews, and so lead him into the tra ” 
repetition, which is ever open to those who calleeh na 
republish old work; whilst the last story in the book ew 
all point, if read apart from its antecedents. But man 'e 
the studies are admirably observed and set down, and thes 
of the Debating Society and of the Care Committee es 
especially delightful by reason of their light, vivid sympathy. 

Bedesman 4. By M. H.Skrine. (Duckworth and Co. Qs 6a. 
net.)—We should have thought it impossible to add to the 
erowd of school stories one of original design. Yet such a 
one has just made its appearance in the “ Roadmender” 
Library. It has come, too, clothed in a delightful dress of 
almost perfect English prose. Of course, Mrs. Skrine’s little 
tale is all as improbable as can be, for Oxford dons seldom 
indulge in sisters who are housemaids. But it is lifted above 
its fellows for this reason, thai the world of which it treats js 
not limited by the narrow bounds of a schoolboy’s outlook 
but is the world of which school and university form cule a 
part, where a man’s destiny is helped or hindered, never made 
by them; and because it presents with true insight the 
struggle between the peasant and the scholar in the person 
of David Bold, the choice which must be made between 
altruism and the development of oneself, the contrasts and 
difficulties of a boy's life in a social state to which he was not 
born. But it does not follow from this that there is in the 
book any quality of elemental passion. It is the tenderest 
palest idyll, caught up for a moment and delicately fixed, with 
its cameo portraits of David and his lady-love, and, most 
charming of all, of his mother. 

READABLE Novets.——The Sorcerer's Stone. By Beatrice 
Grimshaw. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This truly tbrill- 
ing story, or rather succession of stories, concerns the finding 
and keeping of a great diamond, and is free from any irrelevant 
love interest. The Magic Tale of Harvanger and Yolande 
By G. P. Baker. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Mr. Baker has used 
considerable ingenuity in the devising of this curious tale, half 
parable and half adventure, and in his use of a pseudo-old- 
English style. The Priceless Thing. By Maud Stepney 
Rawson. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—Anstice is a fascina- 
ting heroine, the “priceless thing” is a Shakespeare 
autograph, and Mrs. Rawson steers them, and us, through a 
plot as complicated as that of a Drury Lane melodrama— 
The Making of Blaise. By Arthur Stanley Turberville. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s.)—A first novel of great distinction, 
embracing four generations, and dealing with the conflict of 
opposing temperaments in a family. 


any- 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 


The Evolution of the Olympic Games. By F. A. M. Webster 
(Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 6s. net.)—In the preface to 
this entertaining book Sir Arthur Conan Doyle states his 
opinion that British want of success in recent Olympic 
meetings does not imply any falling off in our material— 
“the buman machine is at its best in these islands. But we 
have got into the way of doing things rather less thoroughly 
than they might be done, and that is the point that wants 
strengthening.” Mr. Webster has been in the forefront of the 
movement for doing things more thoroughly, and to his 
history of the Olympic games, from 1829 B.c.—we do not 
know where he gets this date—until the Stockholm meeting 
in 1912, he appends a chapter on British preparations for 
the sixth modern Olympiad, which shows how seriously this 
question is taken by some of our amateurs. 


Robert Boyle. By Flora Masson. (Constable and Co. 





nobility and vileness which can only be sifted by one who has 


7s, 6d, net.)—It ig curious that one of the greatest of our 
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patural philosophers should have had to wait more than two 
centuries for a copious biographer. The “father of chemistry 
gnd uncle to the Earl of Cork” is perhaps adequately com- 
memorated by the fact that, in English-speaking countries, 
jis name is permanently attached to the law that the volume 
of a gas is inversely proportional to the pressure. Elsewhere 
we regret to say that this law is known by the name of 
Mariotte, in consequence of an unedifying controversy about 
priority. Miss Masson treats Boyle’s scientific career in a 
somewhat perfunctory manner. On the merely human side 
her book is both full and interesting; it proves her to be an 
apt pupil in the school of her learned father. 








The Seen and the Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon. By W.D 
Howells. (Harper and Brothers, 5s, net.)—Whilst para- 
doxical people argue, on what they are pleased to call critical 
grounds, whether Shakespeare or Bacon wrote Hamlet, Mr. 
Howells has had the luck to hear the whole question discussed 
by Shakespeare and Bacon themselves. Ona recent visit to 
Stratford he was clear-sighted enough to 
ghosts of these two eminent persons revisiting the glimpses of 
the theatre, and wise enough to take a full note of their con- | 
yersation. We judge from it that, as good Americans are 
said to go to Paris when they die, good Englishmen go to 
Boston, and stay there long enough to acquire the local idiom. 
It is satisfactory to know that Bacon did not write Hamlet, 
but less satisfactory to learn that he strongly disapproved 
of the Gravedigger, and even of Falstaff. 


recognize the 





Elgin Past and Present. By Herbert B. Mackintosh. 
(J.D. Yeadon. 10s. 6d. net.)—This handsome volume is in 
part designed to fill a gap in the education of the youth of 
Elgin, “ by affording them some knowledge of the historical 
associations of their early home and its surroundings.” It is 
an excelient plan to begin the study of the world with such a | 
“regional survey” of a district that one can explore for oneself | 
—so collating the obvious facts with their literary inter- 
pretation. Mr. Mackintosh seems to have collected all that 
is known about Elgin, and his book is a credit to the burgh in 
which it has been written and published. 





The Social Disease, and How to Fight It. By Louise 
Creighton. (Longmans and Co. 1s. net.)—Women, says 
Mrs. Creighton, “cannot consent to remain in ignorance” of 
the great social evil which she discusses in this little book. | 
Bat they should not attack it in a spirit of blind hostility to 
men, rather as fellow-workers with decent men in the cam- 
paign. If the problem must be brought into the arena of 
general discussion—of which we are not convinced—it would 
be difficult to handle it more sanely and seriously than Mrs. 
Creighton does. 





By Albinia Lucy Cust 


Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke. 
25s. net.)—Erthig | 


(Mrs. Wherry). 2 vols, (John Lane. 
Hall was built in 1682 by one Joshua Edisbury, High 
Sheriff of Denbighshire. It stands on Wat's Dyke, near | 
Wrexham, on the site of a much older house, and in the 
neighbourhood of a prehistoric British camp. In 1733 it 
passed into the hands of Simon Yorke, a cousin of the first | 
Lord Hardwicke, in whose family it still remains. Like most 
country houses which have been equally long under the | 
ownership of a single line, it preserves many interesting 
documents throwing light on the social history of the past | 
two centuries. Out of these Mrs. Wherry has made two 
handsome volumes that are full of “fine confused reading.” 





King’s College Lectures on Colonial Problems. Edited by | 
F. J.C. Hearnshaw. (G. Bell and Sons. 4s. 6d. net.)—This | 
volume is a valuable contribution to those “ Imperial studies ” | 
which, as Principal Burrows has said, fall obviously within 
the sphere of the University of London. It contains six 
lectures, delivered last year at King’s College, in which 
experts of the highest authority deal with certain aspects of 
the great Imperial problem. Sir Charles Lucas 
“The Influence of Science on Empire”; Mr. Sidney Low 
“The Problem of an Imperial Executive”; whilst the other 
lecturers are Dr. T. J. Lawrence, Sir Everard im Thurn, Sir 
John A. Cockburn, and Professor H. E. Egerton, Their 
Rames are warrant for the high quality of their work, and we | 


discusses 


SPECTATOR, 


| she damaged her trade.” 
| and suggestive essay to the notice of those German states- 


| historical works that emanate from the Continent. 


|—but it is good value for the money. 


| Capes (B.), The Story of Pitine, or Svo 
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can heartily commend this book to every reader who wishes 
to understand the kind of problems that Imperial statesmen 
are called upon to face to-day. 





The Athenian Empire and the Great Illusion. By E. M. W. 
Tillyard. (Macmillan and Co. Is. net.)—This pamphlet 
contains the essay which gained the prize offered by the 
Garton Foundation to the Cambridge University War and 
Peace Society in 1912-13. It is much above the average of 
prize essays, and well deserves to be presented to a wider 
public. Mr. Tillyard has studied the history of ancient 
Athens in the light of the ideas of Mr. Norman Angell as to 
the unremunerative nature of war. He has taken the diffusion 


| of Athenian pottery as a rough measure of the development 


of Athenian commerce, aud comes to the conclusion that the 
economical and political successes of Athens varied inversely. 
“ Athenian trade was founded before Athens possessed strong 
armaments, The beginning of her so-called greatness was 
the beginning of her economic decline. By living on plunder 
We commend Mr. Tillyard’s able 
men who are fond of finding classical precedents for 
Germany's need of a strong navy. 





Roman Imperialism. By Tenney Frank. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)\—The author of this book is Professor of 
Latin at Bryn Mawr, one of the leading Colleges for women 
in the United States. He undertakes to analyse “the precise 
influences that urged the Roman Republic towards territorial 
expansion.” It is misleading to regard Rome simply as 
“an irritable and pugnacious state,” dominated by the national 
expression of the individual's “ will to live,” and driven by 
the overcrowding of her population to make for herself “a 
place in the sunlight.” This view is too often assumed in 
Every 
instance of Rome’s territorial expansion must be judged on 
its merits as an individual problem. This is the task which 
Professor Frank has undertaken, from the earliest days of 


| Rome to the establishment of the Empire. 





Ships and Shipping. 2 vols. (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s, 


| net.)—This useful addition to the publishers’ “ Encyclopuedic 
| Library” contains a wonderful amount of multifarious infor- 


mation about all types of vessels. There are still some 


omissions; we have looked in vain for any list of the funnels 


|}and house-flags of the different lines of passenger ships, 


which is one of the first things that the tourist wishes to 
know, in order that he may identify the other ships which he 
meets. But, on the whole, the non-technical landsman will 
find most things that he is likely to want on the subject of 


shipping in these cheap and handy volumes. 





The Sea's Anthology. Compiled by J. E. Patterson. (W. 
Heinemann. 2s. net.)—This is not quite the ideal anthology 
—perlaps no anthology is ideal to anyone except its compiler 
We note that Mr. 
Patterson gives a different version of the chanty “ Storm- 
along” from that in Mr. Bullen’s volume; from the former 
we should infer that Stormalong was a personification of the 


gale. The editing leaves something to be desired. 





A Child of the Orient. By Demetra Vaka. (John Lane’ 


| 7s. 6d. net.) —The “ child” was a Greek girl, living in Turkey, 


who spent much of her time in Turkish households playing 
with their children. She describes her experiences brightly 
and readably enough, and shows that the “terrible Turk” 
is a very decent sort of human being in his domestic life, 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 





——— ee 

Ashley (W. J.), The Feonomic Organization of England Longmans) net 2% 
Barker (E.), The Book of Love, er 8vo . Gay Hancock) net 0 
Bjérkman (E.), Voices of To-morrow, cr Svo Richards) net 50 
Bjérnven (B.), Plays: Second Series, er 8vo Dackworth m0 

| Brandes (G.), Friedrich Nietzsche, Svo Heinemann) » ’ 
Browne ‘S. E.) and Smythe (A. P.), Essays in Edification, er Svo (Nutt t 26 

( Bruce (H.), The Residency: a Novel, cr 5vo Lonw) 60 
Bryce (W. M.), Holyrood: its Palace and its Abbey, 4to O, Schulze t+ 2s 
Burnet (J.), Greek Philosophy: Part 1., fhales to Plato ...(Macmilian) net 10.0 
Constabvic) 60 


uu, and D'Uyly Carte, Svo 


I. Pitman) net 123 


Cellier (F.) and Bridgemaa (C.), Gilbert, Sulliv 


Clarke (H. T.), Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry, er Svo 
Longmans) 6 

Cleoland (J.), Hustler Joho, cr 8vo Sidgwick & Jackson) Vv 

Coming of Christ (The), by JOhauud, cr Svo Garden City Press) vet J 
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Couldrey (0.), The Mistaken Fairy, and — Tapses (B. H. Blackwell) net 
Cox = C.), Little Guide to Cambrid (Methuen) net 
s (G. P.), Beyond the Road to B. Herder) net 
Dalrymple \. ), Diane of the Green Van, cr 8v0.... 
, The Widow of GI 8 
| Little Faithful, er 8vo (M & Boon 
Findlater ( } Te Tents of Smith & Elder 
Force (W. de la C.-), Contemplations : (Constable) net 
Foster's Handbook of Jokes, Stories, and = er 8v0 


Court Pub. Co.) net 
fraser (Sir T.), Recollections with Reflections, 8vo .. 





..(W. Blackwood) net 
pwentas (J.), Plays, Vol. ITIL., er 8vo acta (Duckworth) 
By ith © Parting of the Ways, cr 8vo .. A. Herder) net 3/6 





I 
« 
Gilm: 
« 


ay tt es of Two Co ies, cr 8vo % A pe | 
. Theological Gathered Papers, 8vo ...(Constable) ne 
Holt (a. E.), Morocco the Piguant, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
yr CE. ), England of ~ eart: Spring, cr 8vo . 
270 (J.), Dubliners, cr 8v 
Kelthas ¢ . W. von), More — cr 8vo (B. lisnaer) ne 
sy (¥V. A.), The Theory and Practice of Argumentation and Debate, 
(Macmillan) net 
md a. V.), The Truth about Vaccination, cr 8vo...(C. W. Daniel) net 2/6 
Koebel (W. H.), Romance of the River Plate, 2 vols., 4to 
(Bradbury & Agnew) net 170/0 
iieoenede (R.), Gautier’ ‘a Advocate, or 8vo (Everett) 60 
eCabe (J }, Ge Se rnard Shaw: a Study, (Routledge) net 
Mone M.), Element: School Stan J. ag er 8vo (Harrap) net 
— (a. ), Modern English Literature from Chaucer to the Present 
y, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 
Milizas ‘a. and W. H.), Sons of the Sea Kings, 8vo ......... (Longmans) net 
Morriss (H. F.), Minister, Mayor, and Merchant, 8vo (Sim kin) net 
Neligan (A. R.), Hints for Residents and Travellers in Persia ...(Bale) net 
Nist (J.), Private First Communion ramnannennt for Little ‘Children, 
cr 8vo ; (B. Herder) net 
Dane w) % oy and the Brute, cr 8vo .. .... (Heinemann) 
Odell ( Princess Athura, cr 8vo ........ (Harrap) net 
Palmer (F. ), ene Tast Shot : a Novel, cr 8vo ic hapman & Hall) 
Pearson (K4, Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians, 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Petit (P. A.), My Bark, cr 8vo (B, Herder) net 
Read (A. B.), Social Chaos and the Way Out, 8vo... Hendersons) net 
Sampson (H. E.), The True Mystic, cr 8vo 
Saunders (C, F.), Under the Sky in Califarnia, 8vo.. 
Skinner (J.), The Divine Names in Genesis, cr 8vo 
Stott (M. D.), The Real Algeria, 8vo ...... (Hurst & Binekett) net 108 
Tappan (E. M. ), A Brief History of ‘Enalish Literature, cr Svo ...(Harrap) 2/6 
Thomson (J. A. K.), Studies in the — ssey, 8vo (Cc jiarendon Press) net 7/6 
Titterton (W. R.), Me as a Model, 8 (F. & C. Palmer) net 5/0 
Tremearne (A. J. N.), The Ban of the Bori, 8vo......(Heath & Cranton) net 21/0 
Venosta (G. V.), ‘Memoirs of Youth, 1847- 1860, 8v0 (Constab ile) net 12/6 
Wanliss (M.), ‘ihe Progress of Sydney Lawrence, cr 8vo ..... (Fifield) y+ 
Watson (A. D.), The cg of Character, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 4 
Watt (H.), Back Numbers, Cr 8V0 ........:..s.ss-csssssessencesssercesenees (Cassell) net 2/6 
Weston (Ww. V.), Hints on the Use of the Saddie Horse and Shot Gun, 
cr 8vo ... aa (Thacker) net 6/6 
White (F. M.), The House of Mammon, cfRvo |... (Ward & Lock) 6 
Wilson (W.), Mere Literature, and other Essays, cr 8vo . “(Constable) net 5/0 
Wu Tingfang (Dr. De America and the Americans from a Chinese Point of 
View, cr 8vo ...... staid ---(Duckworth) net 7/6 
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FABRICS 


EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 





FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 





32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 
Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 


visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentieman by appointment. 





FOR HEARTBURN 


Sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, &c., are invited to send fora 
free trial box cf Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, which Messrs. Savory and 
Moore strongly recommend for these complaints. The Lozenges are made 
from Dr. Jenner's original formula, and have exceptionally valuable ant-acid 
properties. They are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give immediate and 
permanent relief. 


TESTIMONY: “I have found the ABSORBENT LOZENGES excellent. It 
appears to be very difficult to get a really reliable remedy for Heartburn and 
Acidity, although it is such a common and distressing complaint, and Iam very 
glad to know of such a speedy remedy.” 





“ Dr. —— has much pleasure in expressing the very favourable opinion he has 
formed from the personal use of Dr. JENNER’S ABSORBENT ZENGES, 
He finds them most useful in Indigestion and Acidity, awe! the gastric 
pain immediately, without causing flatulence.”—M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S 


“It is only right to state that I have received very considerable benefit from 
their use, when ordinary medical aid had quite failed to relieve me.’ 





** One taken on retiring gives me a good night's rest, which I have not known 
for years owing to severe attacks of Heartburn and Waterbrash. I have tried 
many so-called remedies, but have not found so much relief from anything 
before.” 

Bowes 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 64., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and meutioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 
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THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 








It is strange that, whilst most ef us have the gambli 
instinct, there are very few people who will attack or detony 
all forms of gambling. This is evidenced in the Corre. 
spondence which has been running through the Pages of 
this journal. It is assumed that we always gamble in 
money. Notatall. The gambling element enters into most 
of the transactions of life. Take tailoring and outfitting, 
for instance, which affect the all-important matter of one’s 
appearance. The hope of being properly fitted and of having 
the best material at the lowest cost by entrusting one’s 
orders to doubtful firms is a mere speculation. The gambling 
element is removed and certainty takes its place if you go to 
GIEVE'’S, the old-cstablished resort for well-dressed men 
who study economy. The firm of Gieve, Matthews & Sea. 
grove, Ltd., of 65 South Molton Street, has been established 
for over acentury. Their outfitting catalogue is a delight to 
the eye, and will be sent immediately upon application. 


As the Dinner-hour approaches 


the all-important question arises, “ What shall we drink 
to-night?” 
Why not CLARET ? 


Claret never tastes better than with food, and a selection 
can be made to suit the menu—a light and flavoury vintage 
with the fish and entrée, a full-bodied Grand Cra with the 
roti or game. 


Why not CLARET ? 


There never was a time when better value was offered 
than the present. A succession of good vintages of light 
beverage wines are available at very moderate cost, and the 
particularly good Claret of 1899 is now in nice order for 
use. 





41}; MILLIONS 
46 MILLIONS 


CLAIMS PAID. . . 
POLICIES IN FORCE for . 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS » 21} MILLIONS 
ANNUAL REVENUE . + » 2} MILLIONS 
“Millions do not always bring happiness, but our millions do. ... 
** What profit we have made has gone entirely to our Policy-holders, as 


“all future profits will 50. That is the immense and palpable benefit 


“of the Mutu al System.’ 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY (President of the Society) 
tn his Address to the 100th Annual General Court. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
Life Assurance Socicty. 


The “100th Year” Prospectus and Form of Proposal for 
Assurance will be sent on request. 


Head Office: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary. 


London Offices: 
28 CORNHILL, E.C., and 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. ‘The only Grand Prize awarded for 
—-— tora, Chronographs, snd 


passes. 
SEW C eed free on application. 
- DE nd wa td., 
Makers of the at Weteieten Clock, Big Ben, 
Ci Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, EG 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 
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HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE ? 


BOOKPLATES provide one more method—a very dis- 
tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in enduring 
form. 

ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 
the most unobtrusive manner. 

BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry areincreasingly valuable 
and interesting as Family and Historical Records, 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 
indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many a 
cherished volume. 

Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced by me, at 
prices below the ordinary, because my trained staff of artists 
and engravers are specialists in their art, 


Specimens with prices and Testimonials post free, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 





“FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c._ 


0 LET FURNISHED.—POLZEATH, NORTH CORN- 
WALL, July 4th—3lst or after August l0th, excellent BUNGALOW, 
evetlooking sea, double sitting-room, bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.); 
+5 guineas weekly, Golf, bathing.—R. THOMAS, 6 Gordon Koad, Clifton, 
Bristol. se : , - 
QCHOOL FOR SALE.—The principals of a first-class old- 
S established resident school, at a favourite health resort, wish to retire 
gad dispose of their school, which produces receipts of almost £5,000 a year— 
net pro‘it nearly £1,300, Favourable terms of transfer would be made with a 
guitable lady or ladies able to pay down at least £1.000.—For further parti- 
ealars apply T 2125, c/o Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational 
ts, 158 to 162, Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to purchasers. 
ENTLEWOMAN, with CAPITAL and HIGH CRE- 
DENTIALS, much experience, desires PURCHASE of HIGH-CLASS 
GIRLS’ SCHOUL in or near London, or would enter partnership with view 
to succession. Principals write, strictly confidential, Box No, 689, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, — 
EREFORDSHIRE LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY, 


HEREFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOB GIRLS, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School, which will be opeved in January, 1915. Accommodation 226, 
£250 per annum, together with a capitation fee of £1 for each scholar 

over the first 75. Applicants must yon a Degree from a British University, 
@ its equivalent.—Twelve copies of each application, which should include 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the under- 


gened not later than July Ist, 1914, 
Shirehall, Hereford. JOHN WILTSHIRE, 
lth June, 1914. ——_ ae _ Clerk to the Governors, _ 
CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC. 
EW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED from candidates qualified to fill the post 
ef DIRECTOR of the Conservatorium of Music of New South Wales (to be 
established in Sydney under the authority of the Hon. The Minister of Public 
Instruction). Candidates must be thorough practical and theoretical 
musicians, and preference will be shown to those experienced in ORCHESTRAL 
and OPERA work. Evidence ofage and of attainments and experience must be 
mbmitted. Ability to teach in English indispensable. The appointment will 
be im the first instance for a period of FIVE YEARS, and the salary will be 
£1,280 perannum. Cost of travelling up to £100 will be allowed, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications, accompanied by four copies of each testimonial submitted, will 
be received up to July Lith, 1914, 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 

123 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

3rd June, 1914, 





LISKEARD COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, for September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take English 
throughout and some Latin. Ability to take part in school games and accom- 
y on piano a recommendation. Must bea graduate with previous experience, 
ming desirable. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £140,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard, 


_tth June, 1914, tr 
ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTED. 


TRURO COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with D in 
Science. Subjects: General Elementary Science, Botany (good), Modern 
Geography. Candidates must be good disciplinarians and willing to take an 
interest in the games. Experience (or Teaching Diploma) a recommendation. 

£100, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £14. A 
higher initial salary may be paid to a specially suitable candidate with experi- 
@ce. Forms of application, which may be obtained, on receipt of stamped 

d foolseap envelope, from the HEAD-MISTRESS, should be returne 
to her on or before 4th July, 1914, 
17th June, 1914. 
JIDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYs. 
SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, 


WANTED, for September 8th, a SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER to succeed 
Present holder of post who has obtained a Head-Mastership. Appointment for 
one year, to be made permanent if satisfaction is given, Tnitial salary £220. 

Secondary School experience absolutely essential.—Apply, before June 
Mtb, to the HEAD-MASTER, High School, Middlesbrough. 


TNIVERSITY MAN (33) wants COMPANION for fort- 
/__ night’s walking tour. Pyrenees or other similar country abroad,— 
Box No. 690, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

















| 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, 


WANTED, in October, for Secondary Schools under the Ministry of 
Education :— 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Salary £295 per annum (L.E¢ 2% per. 
mensem), rising to £393 per annum (L.E¢g.32 per meusem), on 
ee pensionable staff. Allowance for passage out to Egypt. : 
SCIENCE MASTE, (Experimental Physies and Chemistry.) Appoint- 
ment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. Salary 
£69 per annum (L.Eg.3) per mensem). Allowance for passage out 

to Egypt, and for return at close of contract, 

Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age and unmarried. 
Applicants must have taken a University Degree with Honours, and have 
experience as teachers, Special training as Teachers of Physical Tra uing 
will be a recommendation, Four lessons daily,on au average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer racation not less than two months. 

Applications should be addressed, not later than July ith, 1914, to A. H, 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational Mission ia 
England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom further 
information and copies of the Application Form may be obtained, Selected 
candidates will be interviewed in coaden. 


Aer PTiaAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, 


WANTED, in September, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools and 
Training Coileges for Teachers under the Ministry of Education :— 

(a) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES (English and usual school subic te, 
including Elementary Science), and MISTRESS OF METHOD, 
Candidates must have a Diploma in Teaching, and have exjericnco 
in teaching. University qualifications and experience in the training 
of teachers desirable. 

(>) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS, Candidates must a 
recognised Diploma in Domestic Science, and have had s;ccial 
training and experience as a Teacher of Practical Cuokery, Laundry 
Work and Housewifery. 

ce) KINDERGARTEN MISIRESS, Candidates must have the Higher 
Froebel Certificate and experience as a Kindergarten Mistress, 

Salary £197 per annum (L.Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum 
(L.Eg.20 per mensem), on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters, Allowance 
for passage out to Egypt. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution and between the ages of 25 and 24, 


hor 
hare 


Pupils mainly Mohammedan, English Head-Mistress. Summer vacation 
not less than two months. Applications should be addressed, not later than 
July 4th, 1914, to Miss BORROW, c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educe tional 


Mission in England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8. W., 
whom further information and copies of the - —_rze Form may be obtained, 
Selected candidates will be interviewed in London, 

NDON, 


oR * FSB: O F L O 
RESPONSIBLE TEACHERS OF EVENING INSTITUTES. 

(1) Applications are invited for appointment as HALF-TIME RESPON- 
SIBLE Sus RESS of the new Women’s Evening Institute, which is to be 
opened at Fairfield Road, Bow, E. The successful candidate will be required 
to give attendance for five sessions a week at, or in connexion with, the Evening 
Institute, and to work for half-time (i.¢., for five sessions a week) in a Day 
School. The Evening Institute and Day School Appointments will be deemed 
to be one full-time appointment at a salary of £15), rising annually by £5, and 

2 the last year, to a maximum of £200 a year, 

2 Applications are also invited for a} pointment for the session 1914-15 of a 
RESPONSIBLE MISTRESS of Frankham Street Women’s Free Institute, 
High Street, Deptford, S.E. (this Institute has hitherto been conducted as 
part of Creek Road Institute, for the session 1914-15 it will be conducted 
separately), and a RESPONSIBLE MASTER of Munster Road Lit v 
Institute, Fulham, 8.W. (this is a new Institute providing inmstractioa of a 
non-vocational character for students over 18 years of age). 

These Institutes will probably meet on three evenings a week dur ng the 
session, and the ealary is at the rate of £15 a session in respect of each 
evening a week throughout the session on which the Institute meets asa 
whole, and covers all work connected with the Institute, including classes ia 
the Institute which may be kept open beyond Easter. 

Applications must be on forms T. 17 (a) for Fairfield Road Tustita 
T. 17 () for the other appointments, to be obtained, with particulars 
appointment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to ti 

DUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, E-iucation Offices, \ 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on M 
29th June, 1914, Every communication must be marked “T. 6." on 
envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify a can/lidate, 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMMLE, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County l. 
17th June, 1914. 


BIkKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITYEE, 
COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDABY SCHOOL, 


f 





Ga > 
Ce Poem 


Head-Mistress—Miss A. F. EDWARDS, 

WANTED, in September next, an EXPERIENCED ENGLISH MISTRESS, 
Salary £120 to £140, according to qualifications and experience. | nu 
application, which should be returned by the 4th July, may be had from the 
SECRETARY. Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Education Department, BOLERT T, JONES, 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, Secretary. 
léth June, 1914, 
{OUNTY BOROUGH OF ST. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


HELENS, 


The Committee require the services cfan ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the Municipal Techuical School. Salary 
2150, rising to £180 per annum, ' 

For particulars and form of application send stamped, addressed foulscap 
envelope to JOHN A, HARTLEY, Secretary for Education, St. Helens, to 
whoin applications may be sent not later than July 4th next. 

R. CHALLONER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AMER. 
SHAM.—Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to tke 
PREPARATORY FORM (ages 10—12) in English, Arithmetic, H \ 
Geography, Nature Study, Drawing and Modelling, and Singing throu 
the School, Ability to help with Swedish Drill would be aa advan @. 
Experience essential, Salary £100, non-resideut,—Apply to the HEAD. 


MASTER. fi 
NOWEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CORNWALL.— 
Applications invited for HEAD-MASTER ofa Dual School from September 
next. Salary £200 a year and House. Candidates must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom.—Applications to be made not later than 
July 10th on forms to be obtained from A. ISBELL, Correspondent, Fowey, 





CT. MARTIN'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
S DORKING.—ASSISTANT-MISTRESS require! in September ex 


i 


Degree or equivalent. Ch ef subjects: Advanced Botany and Elem 
Physics. Good secondary school experieace des rab! Si ‘ 
resident, according to experience Apply, HEAD-ML>TRESS, 
ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL,—There 

d will be a VACANCY on the STAFF of this School next term for a 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE with German qualifications,— For full particulars 
apply to Rev. J, H, SHALC KLETON BAILEY, B.D., School House, Lancaster, 





ary, & 
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Ques 


ACANCY for an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PRETORIA. 


The High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa requires an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the High School for Girls at Pretoria, 

The appointment will be to Grade B of the Transvaal classification for High 
Schools. The salary is £230, rising by annual increments of £10 to £300 a ‘ 

The Mistress may be required to be resident, and in this case she will be 
provided with board at a moderate charge. The type of Mistress, the special 
qualifications desired, and the duties to be performed are as follows :— 

MIDDLE SCHOOL FORM MISTRESS, teaching Elementary Practical 
Physics and Chemistry. The Mistress will also take Geography throughout 
the school, She should be a B.Sc. with Conpaies’ training, and should have 
ogee in teaching Practical Science and the charge of a Science room. 

*C 





pplications should be submitted as soon as possible, in covers marked 

.A.,” to “THE SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
8.W.” SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to “THE SECRETARY, 
Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, mdon, S.W.” The selected 
Candidate will be required to take up duty at Pretoria as soon as possible. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. BREW, M.A. 


PA »_Sovemens of the above-named School require, to commence in 

er :— 

a A MISTRESS for PHYSICAL EXERCISES and GAMES; qualited 
to teach according to Ling’s Swedish System. Part of the duties of 
the Mistress appointed would be to teach Swimming during the 
Summer Term, and Dancing during the Winter, Salary £100 per 
annum, rising to £110. 

2. A SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent 
and good experience essential. Games a recommendation, Salary 
£110 or more ogee ve qualifications and experience, 

Application forms, which can be obtained from the undersigned, should be 

Sent in on or before the 30th June, 1914, 

Education Offices, 





J. G. TAYLOR, 
Secre’ 





HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


West Hartlepool. 
R OYAL 

ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 


Aurtiestions are invited for the post of RESIDENT DEMONSTRATOR in 
PHYSICS. The post is open to women — copies of applications, 
accompanied by three copies of not more t three recent testimonials or 
references, should be sent by Wednesday, June 24th, 1914, to the PRINCIPAL, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE (for WOMEN), 
BATTERSEA.—Applications are invited for the post of RESIDENT 
SCIENCE TUTOR, to enter upon duty in September next. Qualification to 
teach Botany essential.—For particulars and Form of Application apply THE 
SECRETARY, 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 


(yountr BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Principal—J, F, HUDSON, M.A., B.Sc, 


Applications are invited for the ition of LECTURER in ENGLISH and 
SUPERVISOR of WOMEN STUDENTS, at a commencing salary of £175 per 
annum.—Further particulars on application to 

T. THORP, Secretary. 


p_mMesorss SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress: Miss A. FLEMING, M.A. 

WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach French, 
Subsidiary Subject Needlework. University Degree or Diploma essential. 
Initial salary from £110 to £125, according to experience.—For application 
form send stamped, addressed envelope to the SECRETARY for EDuCA- 
jay a nee to whom such forms must be returned not later than 
uly lst, \. 


COLLEGE. 
) 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(jzURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIO 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, bonszy:" S18) 


Ny, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graryarr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grirnson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tri 
ao ote et i weg, Fe £60 a year. ane. Teipes, Camb, 
oroughly efficien ern ucation. Special departm, Ho 
“= jand Domestic Science for Elder Girls. - aut ter 
S vc C sARSHIPS, tenable at UPLAN SCH 

are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over rg one nook, 
for girls under 14, Competitors must attain the required standard of og 
ficiency, and be considered eligible in other supees by the Council, ane 

Last date of Entry, July ae to The SECRETARY, Church Educa: 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, estminster, London, 8, W, tion 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCass 
Seenk ent Tele "ej of yo College, ee 7 
joard an ion, to Guineas a year. ial advantages 
preparing for the University. ”_ for girls 


{EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Stud: » Cookery 
&c., taught, Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for fon and 
——— fd for aoe Converaticn. a. from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses IN (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington), 


Gt. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK,. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head-Mistress: MISS MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb,, MA, 
Dublin. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Pre tion for Public Examinations 
and Universities, Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, &c. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universitics. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphins, Darley 
Dale, or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, xe 











SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold, 
Bracing air irom Downs and 
Special care given to individual development. 


PAFRING TONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO.,, LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Sxcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

















— 





LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secon Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Diploma for teaching ge, and the Cherwell Hall 
‘Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


OURSE OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


This Course of Instruction is to provide systematic training for those 
ais eae and social work, It furnishes the necessary training 
for Health Visitors, Welfare Managers, Charity Organization Secretaries, 
and other workers among the poor. 

The Course covers instruction both in theoretical and practical work. 

The Course extends over two years, but Students who hold an approved 
degree will be allowed to enter for the Diploma after one year’s study in suit- 
able subjects. 

There are Boarding Houses for Students. 

For full particulars apply SECRETARY, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 








— PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


MALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 
opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 
upwards. Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further information to 
SECRETARY, North Foreland Lodge, St. Peters in Thanet. 


ce ~ PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 


. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom,—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 























OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic —- 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Phy 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right fon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
fFWHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


B USSAGE HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


MISS DOROTHEA M. BEALE, B.A.Lond., and 
MISS JOHNSTON, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—'The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modera Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very carefulattention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellest 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hoa. 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion ia 
grounds of 70 ucres, over 400 ft. above sea level, Health and ha »piness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Mus 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder giris can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.~ 
Board: i un 

= hy ohn Ba ey _—— ek Tennis Lacrosse 

Principals: The Misses SALES, 























12 acres, € i 
Hockey, and Swimming. 
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T GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated). 
§ FOUNDED 1888. , 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Head-Mistress— Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., 
Girton College, Cambridge. 
paY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Preparatory Department (to which little 


are admitted). 
ei vil te transferred in October, 1914, to new Buildings on Wind- 


; bridge Terrace). 
wil Bee RDING- OUSE, under the control of the School Council, adjoins 


i laying-fields surrounding the School. 
te er INTIMATION is requested for Enrolment and also for Boarders. 
5 Examination for New Pupils takes place on Saturday, 


Entrance 


ay sien and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. 
————_— ae ‘a A] y 
FIELD OXHEY LANE 
H™ * ‘-Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private a School for Sate. to Principals 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Princi 
SUMMER TERM began May 25th and ends July 30th, 





WATFORD. 


\7(LLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.) 
ull Prospectus on application. 

A SCHOLARSHIP OF £20 is offered for Competition in July ; ace Umit 4 
Also an ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIP OF £20, for boys under 11, Pare 
ticulars on application. 

SCHOLARSHIP AND ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 17th. 
| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent Luildings in teautiful situation, 240 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A. 
| IGHGATE SCHOOL. — The Annual Scholarship 


Examination will be held at the School on November 19 and 
when one Giadstoue, four Foundation, and five Boarding Scholarshiys will 
be awarded. The amounts vary from £41 to £64 per annum.—Application to 
the HEAD-MASTER before November 14, Applications for admission next 
Term should be sent in early, as the School numbers are full. 

















—— sTicn “we! ’ a 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girle, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
mil from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
whose nutsare abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
stthe School. Telephone: $81 Liscard. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for —s 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Spec 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


SS aa an a = _ — 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 
@ Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
eoncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
pe ctr heen 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
ESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistrees—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Summer Term began Friday May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 
() rasesans aoe CUD EASTBOURNE— 





























Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

iege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
éc. Summer Term began Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 


(Fis LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
——————— —_—>—>— |[~==_=j{"*="SSS== ———[—[—[—$—[_—=—=—=—=[_—>_—_—_—_—_——=—=_—=_—=>=—=="BaBB2%"2@2m=>= 
bans Et ae PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Mediral References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


——————————————__=_======= => —— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 

SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Gentlemen’s sons 

. 1420. Public Schoo! discipline. Special care BACK WARD or DELICATE 

BO’ 8S. RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION. Coaching for Army, 
University, &c.—P. J, B. TILLARD, B,A., and R. E. ABBOTT, Principals. 




















OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserred for Sons of Clergy and 

cers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W, 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Canta. 


KRPixneBuRG H ACADEMY. 


The next Session begins on Ist October, 1914. 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, 27th June, at 10 a.m. 

It is requested thet early intimation be given of boys who ere to be entered, 
There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior Boys 
tween the ages of 7 and 13); and also a Supplementary House for Boarders 

r whom there may not be vacancies in the other houses. 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Boarding 











Houces may be had on application to the ACADEMY, or to Mr. C. E. W 
MACPHEKRSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 

K iNG’s SCHOOL, BRUTON. 
L SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

the DATE OF THE ABOVE EXAMINATION HAS BEEN CHANGED 

JULY 21 AND FOLLOWING DAYS. Six Scholarships offered for 
competition, D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
, 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 2¢rd and 24th. 


Details and Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, The School House, 
romsgrove, 








Q) HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
h) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY l4th and following days, 

Further information can be cbtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset, 
| ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL NORWICH.— 

Reconstitvren 1549, Head- Master, Rev. W. F. BROWN, late Tutor 
of Wl ay College. Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 8th and 9th.—For particulars apply to 
the Head-Master, Schoo! Honse, The Close, Norwich. 


(are COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHO!ARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for Army Candidates, and a 
PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for Day Boys. Examination im July, Par- 
ticulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
TrASBZBeUnR As » COLLEG E. 
4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S, 
VILLIAMS, M.A., lete Assistant-Mastcrat Rughy School, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill ec mpulsory tor the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &eo, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Scholarships in March. 














oo COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separate 
Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open.— Apply, THE BURSAR, 
ft OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Lt., 
65 South Molton Street, London, W, 
R. W. A. FULLER, M.A, (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
epares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c, 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils, Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town, 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on sapttestice. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


re WwWisg =a a. 2 me © ke 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 25th and 20th. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boarders and TWO smaller 
SCHOLARSHIPS are offered. 
Apply HEAD-MAsTER, School House, Ipswich. 








J EILGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Vuailey, 
Head-Master, C, I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. wets 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable educat.on for 

toys subject to Epile a Terms 50s, Weekly. Further particulars may ve 
obtained from Dr. ALA McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 

LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and BOYS in residence or daily. All speech 

defects corrected. Private and Class Lessons,—Write for Prospectus to 119, 
Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


FOREIGN. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. - 
YARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn. 
Piano, Singing, Cookery, Dressmaking, Art. Escort to Lectures, Galicrics, 
Concerts, good Plays and Operas. Only French spoken. Fine House and 
grounds near the Bois. Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche. 














{HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR TOYS, Henad-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Fublic Schools. French strong sulject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays, __ ee 
JOLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—HOSPENTHAL, 

5 miles from Goeschenen. 14 miles from Andermatt, Favourite 


Summer and Winter Resort, 4,870 ft. above Sea. Fest Starting Point for St, 
Gotthard and Farka Passes.—HOTEL MEYERHOP, English Family Hotel, 





Terms, Sammer from 8frs, Winter from 9 frs, 
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West eaet COURSES. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Buz ps 1a Sogsonne, Panis. 


JULY. AUGUST. SEPTEMBER. 
Phonetics every day, Conversation, Grammar, French History and Litera- 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


TQ\NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
- rt of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family P: or 
, oo. Ladies as PAYING GUESTS during July, A and Septem 

Private sitting-room provided. Rooms available: 1 double bed and dressing 
room; 1 single bedroom; and 2 large bed . 2 beds; ing room 
with bed. utiful views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. River 
just outside grounds. Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds. Terms by 
arrangement.—Box No. 682, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 


RITISH STUDENTS who go to GERMANY for the 
summer or winter months. A few young Gentlemen will be received at 
isenach in a high-class German family where no English is spoken. New, 
large, beautifully situated villa ; modern comfort ; cultured home with healthy, 
eeable social life, Beautiful surroundings, Convenient trains to Weimar, 
ena, Dresden, Cassel. Thorough tuition in German language, general, and 
— for the English examinations (Civil Service, Diplomatic, &c.) ; 1po- 
tion ; Essay Writing; Conversation ; Lectures; Literature. Highest British, 
American, German references.—K. LANGEN, D.Ph., MARTA LANGEN (née 
Countess Strachwitz), Villa Waldeck, EISENACH, THURINGEN. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


7 %—17 days MONTREUX TOUR, Ist-class hotels, 
2nd-class rail. No extras. 
15 days LUCERNE-LUGANO TOURS, £8 8. 
10 days LUCERNE-GRINDELWALD, 2&7 10s. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS LTD., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C. 




















NION- SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
U Rorat Mam Kovrs, 


From London and Southampton. 
CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFBICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
July 3lst, GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, eat cities, motoring 
through the Caucasus and Crimea). Aug. 14th, SWITZERLAND (Saas Fee 
and Zermatt). Sept., CENTRAL ASIA, (Turkestan). Immediate book 
necessary.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., ‘* Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Rd,8.W. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid syst tic hi Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 


UTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors are invited to 
send MS. of any description for immediate publication in volume form 
direct to Publisher, Mr. ARTHUR H, STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 
who will always be glad to make the best — Typewriting of MS, 
not essential, and advice free. NEW AUTHORS specially helped. 
fI\YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 44, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 
bhi WRITING neatly and accurately done. General 
MS., 8d. 1,000 words ; Carbon copies, 6d. each ; Envel , 5a. 1,000. Beat 
ty and quickness guaranteed.—_ELLA SUTTON, 32, Bly Hill, Catford, 
UTHORS’ MSs. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, The Crown writing 
ae %} Ye ureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
reet, E.C, 


LINE. 



































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


syomocss IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pl d to aid nts in their selection 

ding (free of charge) prospect and f culars of RELIAB 
and hi recommen establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSON LLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupil, the district — and give some idea of the fees to be pei 








PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

eum, jo and | pee gm RY will be glad to su 
(free of char rr uses and reliable information con e 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the school ded by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elaewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents b 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoo 
rsovally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
trons Introduced. Messrs. Foeer (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hesgpen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


ME. AUBER1°S AGENCY (Sst. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant Mistresses, + ag ter sn: and Teachers of 
ae subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekee , Lady Nurses, 
uglish and Foreign Schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended,—Teleg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 

















WE 
HE BEST ADVICE RELAT 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and ewer cy SCHOOLS a. 


is given free by 
Mesars. GARSEESA, THEING, and CO., 


o! 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, Ww. 
who for over 40 years have beeu in close touch with the leading Educationg 


ments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring he: inferennti 
send full details. Should call o» 


¥ Tr. 

SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSkg. 
A Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W 

Bee EONS te cheeks ne Gare pOCiNE. for poste w 

YI or in ools, or as VERN. 
Families. = im Private 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR ISTRATION, 


4 ee LESSER PUBLIC SCOHOOLE 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. P: sive 
full iculars will be sent free of charge on application to J. onl J. PATON, 











143 on Street, London, E.C, Please mention of boy, the locali 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. _ & ty pre. 
O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The ister states terms, &c., and is ilu. 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, Wa 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD 

HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNER. 

Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Memes 
ing in 











Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Slee 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


—eSS IN PRIVATE HOUSE— 

Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
Private Buttin ey —~ Te CANTAD” Middl 7 Lising. 
ton, 8S. Seven.” Teil. 8 Ra Some OT stately inclusive. —_ 


Ms (Germany). HOTEL BELLA RIVA.—FIRST. 
CLASS VILL HOTEL, facing the Kurpark and Royal Baths 
Spleadid position, close to the Forest. Large Forest-like Park. Electrig 
Light; Baths, Large Public Rooms. Pension from 8 Mks. Garage, Omnibus 
meets Trains. Prospectus on application.—KARL LANG, Proprietor. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. — Resident | Physician (M.D.). ~ ip 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 
Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Si 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known | 
most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bask 
Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation Utmost cash value or 
offer by return. No transaction too large, none too simall.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the acted 
manufacturers, Mesers. LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR-OAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTD, 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 


P [LBP 8S Y.—_TO MEDIOAL ADVISERS and others. 
and equipped (~ ‘tee ‘a , = tl —— _ Amy 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi and Gardening. 
Billi » wn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Livegpool. 


REV ER Shicas and LIFE INTERESTS 





























PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital\Paid up) £500,000. 


| JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 

regularly since 1699.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.RB.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Aunihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. 
‘The Eventne News, London, April 17th, 1914, says:—‘* The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin froms 
ect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 
ngland. A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 
which ially ap to the appetite of the cockroach, combined with s 
ison which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
ard casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment 
pe ee mm in a few weeks the entire workhouse was 
ear e e.” 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct the from sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memonmt), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrzon: H.M. Tue Koo. 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIE3 FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ** 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Hananowsr. Secretary: Govrrex H, Hamitox. 
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LECTURE BY 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT 
TUESDAY, JUNE 23rd, 
8.30 p.m. 


WOMEN & POLITICS 


How to solve the present difficulty. 





TICKETS. 
5s., 33., 2s, (numbered); 1s. & 6d. (unreserved), 


All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped 
and addressed envelope. 
Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161 New Bond 
Street, W.; The Theosophical Society, 19 Tavistock Square, W.C. ; 
Order of the Star in the East, 290 Regent Street, W.; or The 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 
A report of this lecture will appear in the “Christian Common- 


wealth.” 








LIVERIES 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQ., S.W. 


Pattern, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 
Telegrams; ‘‘ Liverylixe.” Telephone; No, 885 Victoria, 


FURNITURE 
FOR CAS H. “The Practical Book of Furniture.” 4th Edit. 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 





To Furnish a Flat for 60 Guineas; 
To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £250, 


MIBEORS and OVERMANTELS, from 21s. to £21, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 











Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 
€. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


iS NEW BOND STREET - - = LONDON 














Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 
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Cyder with a Guarantee 


The fact that an ever-increasing number of medical men are recommending 
Whiteway’s Cyders is worthy of special attention by the genera! public, 

der has long been known as an antidote to gout, rheumatism, and 
kindred ailments, and also as an aid to health—but it must be pure. 
According to official reports there are “ecyders” on the market which 
contain no apple juic*, and others which contain only a small proportion. 
Whiteway's Cyders are guaranteed made from pure apple juice and 
from British apples only—rich in potassium—the element essential to 
the maintenance of life and the great antagonist of . White- 
ways have made cyders for over 300 years, and they make the best. 


WHITEWAY’S 
pevon CYDERS 


are mado tosuit all tastes:—"Dry 4-28 SAMPLE CASES. For the con- 
Sparkling,” “Sweet Sparkling,” Nef, «= venience of those who have not yet 
and “ Still.” Choice yint brands tried our Cyders, and are unide- 

cided as to which brands would 
suit them best, we put up the 
following :—Sample case, contain- 

2 dozen pints asserted (Case 
a Bottics included) Carriage 
paid 12s. Write for a free copy cf 


“Pure Cyder in Health & Sickness.’ 
This copyright article will de- 
















are in increasing demand and are 
now preferred in most cases to 
wines and beers. Many of the 
Royal Family, peers, and doctors 
agree as to the merits of White- 
way’s, and drink it regularly. If 
you desire a refreshing beverage 
that will be an aid to health try 


WHITEWAY’S monstrate the advantage to 
““WOODBINE BLEND” Soto, all chews cnshastoatt 
CYDER, the reason for the enormous in- 

crease in the consumption of 


the Whiteway pure brands of 
Cyder. Write Messrs, H. 
HITewayY & Co.,Ltd., 


very dclicate and dry. Much f 
recommended by th» Medical 
Profession. Of great 

















benefit to those suffer- Pomona Hse., Albert 
from Gout, Embkt., 3.W., or 
Rheumatism, and a The Orchards, 
klad: ail- 


is to Health—the apple 
from the famous Whimple Orchards, Devon. 




















The Biscuit Cure 


for Indigestion 


Eat a Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuit efter lunch 
and dinner to banish that Indigestion. 


Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits are not only the 
pleasantest cure for Indigestion—just crisp 
and appetising biscuits and not gritty—but 
they embody a principle which is endorsed 
by the highest medigal authorities. 





One or two taken after a meal will dissipate the most violent attack, 
and their constant use renders the patient immune from digestive 


troubles. 


CHARCOAL 
Natures Health Giver 


is not a drug. It has no direct action on any organ of the body. 
Whilst drugs relieve the symptoms of Indigestion, Bragg’s Charcoal 
removes the cause. 

The action of Bragg’s Charcoal is quickly to absorb and carry out 
of the system the waste products thrown off in the process of 
digestion. Unless these harmful by-products are speedily absorbed 
and rendered innocuous, they ferment—and that fermentation is the 
cause of digestive troubles. Bragg’s Charcoal removes the cause— 
drugs cannot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits,/s., 2s. and 4s. per tin; 
Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle ; Capsules, 2s. per box; Lozenges, 
Is. 14d. per box. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TO-DAY. 
To J. L. BRAGG, Ltd, 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Please send me sumples.of the different forms of Bragg's Charcoal, I en- 
close 3d. to pay postage. 





Address .. Rik, Soe : 





Sp., June 20 
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THREE TYPES OF TREAD 


ONE QUALITY 








A chassis which is, in the words of The 
Motor, “a conscientious production, s9 
honest alike in its inception and manufacture 
that it is criterional of a soundly-built 
high-grade British automobile production,” 
Coachwork of equally fine conception and 
completeness, affording the utmost of luxurious 
road travel in town or country. 








12 h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-40 h.p. (six-cyl,) 
20-30 h.p., and 25-50 h.p. Models, 


Avon Company is now concentrating upon the manu- 
facture of these three treads of proved merit, different 
in type but uniform in their dependable Avon Quality— 

“dedicated to care-free motoring the world over.” 
No. SQUARE TREAD. “Plain” type, with fine flutes or ridges (for 


extra wear) on the wearing surface. 
No. 2.—“SUNSTONE SPECIAL.” Al f the type, with narrow, 
” clean-cut grooves possessing me ee Fm enttekid poe Way = 
No. 3.—STEEL : STUPOED. A coundiy bul and thoroughly efficient 20-80 h.p. Talbot Streamline Touring Car. 
° ec . e 


1 non-ski Catalogue on request. 

CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED, 
A bile E and Manul 

BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, w, 



































13 GOLD MEDALS IN LONDON - EDINBURGH - LONDON TRIAL. 
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9 Ky thy \ ’ Faced with Linen, woven in our own factories 
VATE tn : M7 in Ireland, Casile Collars are the best 6d. collar 
47 that can be bought. They give better service 











a.d are better locking than others. 
Illustration shows the Al- any, 1%, 14, 2and 
24 inches deep, th: standard Couble collar, 


C) : ) 
=> Z yy with ample tie [reedom. 
Se Ga Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
Ss Z 6d. to-day for a sample collar (any shape). It 
will be forwarded post free, together with 


a ~~ — ‘ 
Postage. a 5/ 11 
os iri be 1 
Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the nnn aera Ge 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy ( Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. 
Mixture is made. iis Photage of exia 2/11 
Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
tobacco can be. 40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet Loadon: 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool : 22 Church St 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare All Pest Ordere to Soelfust. — 


vintage wine. 
Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and SCLDBYALLCHEMST 


know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. pom eaeens oscar SUTTON 1 DENTISTS 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: ELEGANT PATENT - 


Mild D. per Medium 5D. per METALLIC BOX pe so RECOMMEND 














oz. PRICE 


White Label 45°22 


ao 


SEA TRAINING. 
—————————— “S [- 1. jX-. | Training Ship ‘INDEFATIGABLE’ 
——— t~ 
: 4 i BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER 
Perfect : fe EE «4 between the ages of 13 and 14} received and 
— > bo $e trained for service in the 


=--" =] Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 














Tuition embraces practical Sea Training in SAILING BRIG and 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, 


Over 4,000 Boys Trained and Sent to Sea. 
Terms, etc., apply Mr, W. Tuawartes, Church House, Liverpool. 
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7M 
| No Waste Space 
in the Libraco design 


yet it is on the unit principle and a 
single bay may be extended at any 
future time by adding one or more 
j{ extension bays to it. 


; Libraco Portable Shelving 


/ is far cheaper than any form of glazed unit 
bookcases. The price works out at less than 
2d. per volume on the shelves. 


} All the shelves are adjustable in height, so that 















the space apart of two shelves depends solely 
on the height of the books between. 


Hundreds of satisfied purchasers have written 
us expressing favourable opinions. 


BOOKLET 4 SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen, 
By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD 


CHOICE JEWELS, 
PEARL NECKLACES, 
EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, 
ENGAGEMENT ~ RINGS 


GARRARD 


| 
LTD. | 

NEW ADDRESS ; i] 

24 Albemarle St. W | 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 














































" You see, Sir, it worka 
this way.” 
















Self-Filling 
Safety Fountain 











\ = for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 












You see, Sir, the Onoto 
Pen works this way :— 


“You simply turn this ‘head’ 
—pull it out as far as it will go, 
thrust the nib of the pen into 
the ink—push back the ‘head,’ 
and the pen is filled. 


“Of course, this is a special feature 
of the Onoto. An interesting point, 
too, sir, is that the Onoto cleans itself 
while it fills itself. The Onoto is 
British made. There is absolutely no 
trouble with an Onoto. The makers 
guarantee it to last a lifetime. If it 
ever goes wrong they immediately put 
it right, free of cost. 


“Teak? No, indeed, sir! You can 
carry an Onoto upside down in your 
pocket all the time if you like and it 
will never leak a drop.” 


Price 10/% and upwards, of all Stationers, Jewe'lers, and 
Stores. Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on apflication 
te THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Limied, 3°9 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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Bacon’s New Publications 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AUSTRALIA, Constructed on Clark’s Projection on a 


scale of 1 : 2,500,000 (39°5 miles to an inch), showing Towns and Villages» 
and the latest development of railways. Artesian Boreholes (in Queens 
land) and the location of the various Goldfields. 

Colouring shows areas and boundaries of the States and the recently 
allocated area of the new Commonwealth capital. 

Size 72 by 57. 

Price, mounted on cloth, with roller and varnished, or in cloth case, 218. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BALKAN STATES. Constructed on Alber’s 


Projection from the latest Foreign Government Maps, representing the 
most up-to-date map published of this area. Coast Line and Rivers Blue. 
Countries Colo to show the boundaries according to the latest 
developments, 

Size 22 by 2B inches. Scale 1: 2,000,000 (31°5 miles to an inch). 

Price, in sheet, 38.; mounted on cloth, with roller and varnished to 
hang on wall, or folded in cloth case, 5 


With Complete Index to Towns, &c. 





CANADA, Constructed from the latest Canadian and 


United States Government Surveys, and the Canadian Census of 1911, on a 
Conical Projection, with True Meridians and Errorless Parallels. 

The Systems of each of the Truuk Railways are clearly marked. Forest 
Reserve Areas are shown in colour, and Hudson Bay Posts shown in special 
symbol. Inset shows e~4" population of each province. 

Size 84 by 61 inches. le 1: 2,650,000 (41°8 miles to an inch), 

Price, mounted on cloth, with rollerand varnished, or in cloth case, 26s. 

Canada: ‘Schools revising their wall-maps could not do better than 
invest in this admirable production.” 


WESTERN CANADA. | shows all Railways, com- 


leted and under construction, Distance Table, Steamship Routes, Forest 
serves, Xc., Alphabetical Index to Towns and Villages with Populations, 
Size 60 by 40 inches. Scale 1: 2.650,000 (41°8 miles to an inch). 
Price, mounted on cloth, with roller and varnished, or in cloth case, 21s, 
A Canadian Correspondent writes; ‘‘ This is the best map of Western 
Canada ever issued,’’ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Showing Towns and 


Villages, Railways open, constructed, and proposed, with distances 
between Stations—Distance Table—An Inset Geological Map—Al!phabetical 
Index to Towns and Villages with Populations. 

Size 50 _ 40 inches. Scale: 1: 1,520,640 (24 miles to an inch). 

Price, coloured sheet, 17/6; mounted on cloth, with roller and 
varnished to hang on wall, or folded in cloth case, 21/- 


G. W. BACON & CO., LTD., 127 STRAND, W.C., 
And The City Mapshop, 14 Union Court, Old Broad 8t., E.C. 














A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 
THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF 


THE COUNTY oFSURREY 


The result of ten years’ unremitting labour. This 
work forms the only complete History of Surrey in 
existence, and should strongly appeal to all those who 
would know more about England’s most historic shire. 


OF ABSORBING INTEREST. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
COLOURED MAPS AND GROUND PLANS. 


A BOON TO PROFESSIONAL MEN. 


Prospectus free from : 
THE COUNTY HISTORY SYNDICATE, LTD. 
10, ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 
Histories of Hampshire, Bedfordshire and Lancashire are also finished. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





New Nelson Libraries 


Now Ready. 


THE MAINSPRINGS OF RUSSIA. 


By the Hon. MAURICE BARING. 28. not, 


Mr. Maurice Baring has long been known as 
brilliant English students of Russian life and Fvadborigg | most 
new volume he attempts to tell foreign readers those thin he 
they rarely learn from newspapers and pompous books of tra 1 
and to give an answer to the questions which he has found ~ 
generally asked by the intelligent visitor who goes to Russi _ 
the first time. He describes the nature of the Government , i 
the social and economic life of the country, as well as the cha a 
and the modes of thought of the people. The book ae 
convincing power that comes only from the union of sym the 
imagination, and the widest knowledge. Peay, 


THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIENp, 


By Mrs. R. 8. GARNETT. 7d. net, 


COMMENT S’EN VONT LEs 
REINES. By COLETTE YVER. 
(COLLECTION NELSON.) 18, not, 


RACINE: Théatre en deux volumes, 
Introduction par EMILE FAGUET. (Edition Lutetia,) 
10d. each net, 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


In Two Vols. 1. each net, 

An exhaustive practical Encyclopwdia dealing with the building 
and working of ships, and the various commercial questions which 
arise in the shipping trade. Every article is by a recognized expert, 





BADDELEY’S GUIDES FOR 
HOLIDAYS. 


22 Volumes to be seen at all Booksellers’, 
BRITISH ROAD BOOKS, Iné4vols. 2s. 6d. each, 


ALPINE ty + gala ROAD BOOK. By R. -. J, 
ELLIS. 3s, 6d. 
BERNESE OBERLAND. By JULIAN GRANDE. 3s. 64, 





THE 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paterroster Row, London, E.C 


—————=_—_— — — = 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE SILVER, FURNITURE, and WORKS OF ART, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on ONDAY, June 22nd, and following day, at One o'clock 


recisely, 
- VALUABLE WORKS OF ART, comprising a large William and Mary 
tankard and other important silver, a set of four fine Chippendale chairs, and 
a pair of Louis XV. corner_cabinets in black lacquer, the ay of Major 
Sir Mathew Wilson, Bart., M.P., of Eshton Hall, Gargrave, Yorks; a Jacobean 
miniature in embroidered case and a miniature portrait of a lady by Gervase 
Spencer, the Property of M. K. M. Power, Esq., of Aston Court, Ross, Here- 
fordshire ; silver, works of art, and miniatures, the Property of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Moray; valuable Oriental porcelain, the Property of J. 0. 
Pelton, Esq., of Croydon ; statuary by Nollekens and Fiaxman, the Property of 
Mrs. Bridge; Continental china and furniture, with a large panel of Flemish 
tapestry, the Property of a Gentleman of Title; a Chippendale suite and other 
furniture, the Property of the Right Hon, the Earl of Northesk ; and handsome 
Seventeenth Century and Georgian silver, a silver-gilt dish from the travelling 
toilet of Napoleon I., an Italian XVI. Century gilt copper ewer, an Italian XVI. 
Century cassone of cypress wood, a pair of large Chippendale mahogany arm 
chairs used in the old Theatre Royal, Bristol, fine Japanese screens, a large 
Ludwigsburg tureen and cover, a portion of the State kirtle of Queen Elizabeth, 
&c., from various sources and private collections. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 

Illustrated copies containing five plates, price 1s. 6d. each. 


ROMAN AND ENGLISH COINS, &e. 

J'ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 24th, and following day, at One o'clock 

srecisely, 

: ROMAN and ENGLISH COINS, English silver crowns, the property of 

Mrs. Stacey, of Norwich ; a small library of numismatic books from the Collee- 
tion of the late Captain R. J. D. Douglas, R.N.; and other Properties, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A SELECTED PORTION of the RENOWNED LIBRARY of the Right 
Hon, the EARL of PEMBROKE, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, unless previously Disposed of by Private 
Treaty, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on THUBS- 
DAY, June 25th, and following day, at One o'clock precisely, 

A SELECTED PORTION of the RENOWNED LIBRARY at Wilton 
House, Salisbury, the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of PEMBROKE, 
consisting of the illuminated manuscripts, block books, aud magnificent early 

winted books, collected by Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, 1656-1733, and cata- 
oned by Dr. Dampier, Bishop of Ely, in 1776. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 

containing eight plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 


TWO VALUABLE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, the Property € 
H. YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGh 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 25th, immediately after the conclusion 
of the First Day's Sale of the Pembroke Collection, provided that Collection 
is Sold by Public Auction, 
Two VALUABLE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of 
H. YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
containing four plates, price 1s. each, 








Illustrated copies 





Illustrated copies 
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BANNOCKBURN|™©! 


With Maps and Plans, 16s. net 
By EVAN MACLEOD BARRON 


THE 
SCOTTISH WAR 


OF 


INDEPENDENCE 








With Photographs, 5s. net 
By BERTRAM SMITH 


CARAVAN DAYS 


“The book is full of excellent entertainment,” 
—The Times. 





NISBET & 00. mand 22 Berners. Street, London. 








From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


THE BOOK FOR THE ALBANIAN CRISIS. 
THE STRUGGLE 
FOR SCUTARI. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM, 
Author of “The Burden of the Balkans,” “High Albania,” &c. 


IMWustrated from the Author’s drawings and photographs. 14s, net. 





Patt Mart Gazerre.—“ It is hard to say whether the chief interest of Miss 
Durbam’s book lies in its evidences of her own remarkab’ le personality or in 
its indictment of the kind of * Christianity’ that went to war with the Turk 
two years ago under all kinds of high-sounding pret ensious. She helps us to 

understand wiry the preservation of Albania and its ‘ pathetically medieval 
ny from the neighbours who cast such greedy eyes upon them is one of 
firet duties that di iplom acy owes to the credit of Europe and of humanity,’ 

Tus Times.—‘ There is much of the first interest in this book. Miss 
Durham was present in the thick of the war, in the unspeakable hospitals, 
among the refugees, behind the scenes—not for her were the dece ptive official 
statements, plausib ie inte rpreters, or the carefully bowdlerised performances 
prepared for the edification of European journalists, A book of vivid and 
unusual interest.”” 

Mascurster Guarpuy.— Of all the many books that have lately appeared 
upon various phases of the Balkan Wars, this is written with the most intimate 

wledge.”” 

Dairy TeELEGRaPH.—** There have been many tooks on the Balkan War, but 
none that for graphic intensity, for deep impressiveness, will compare with 
Miss Durham’s deeply Pai nful volume. 


RICHARD CORFIELD OF SOMALI- 


LAND. zy u. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, War 
Correspondent of the Morning, Post in South Africa and 
Somaliland. With Map and Illustrations. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF ATTIC COMEDY. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of “ Thucydides Mythistoricus,” 


&c, 83. 6d. net. 


UNTO THE HILLS. pny povatas w. 
FRESHFIELD, President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus,” &c, Fcap. 
8vo. 5s. net. 











London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 4 Maddox St., Ww. 





CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


. " «The threo | three plays make as stimulating eutertaiament in the 
study as they made in the playhouse.”—The Pall Mall Gazette, 


MISALLIANCE sysernarp sHAw 


Containing also FANNY’S FIRST PLAY, Tue Darx Lavy 
or tHe Sonnets. With a Preface on PARENTS and 
CHILDREN. 6s. 


EDMUND SPENSER np THE im- 


PERSONATIONS OF FRANCIS BACON 16s. net 
By EDWARD G. HARMAN, C.B. 














The book contains much new matter of great historical interest, the most 
novel and important perhaps being in the interpretations which the author 
gives of the prin ncipal charac ters in the - Faerie Queene. 


“ The most generally useful book « on the war .. should be seed by all who who 
study modern war and history.” —The Manchester Guar dian, 


THE INNER HISTORY OF THE 
BALKAN WAR 


By Lieut.-Col. REGINALD RANKIN, F.R.G.S, 


Special War Correspondent for The Times with the Bulgarian 
Forces. With Maps and Illustrations, 15s. net. 


VAGABONDS IN PERIGORD 
4s. 6d. net. By the Author of “The Corner of Harley Street.” 


In the truest sense of the word a Holiday Book.”’"—Country Life, 
“ Delicious, fresh, and humane, In every way a delicious book.” 
“lam Gctighted to read all about it,”"—Punch, 














—The Daily Telegraph, 





A NEW NOVEL by w. E. NORRIS, entitled 


BARBARA AND COMPANY 
Author of “ The Square Peg,” “ Pauline,” &c. 6s. 


ba Nothing could be more effective .. . the story is told most amusingly and 
well.’ "—Pune h. 


THE WORKS OF MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Uniform reissue of the works of this well-known writer. 


THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINCH AN OLD MAID’S LOVE 
COD’s FOOL 


HER MEMORY 
MY LADY NOBODY 


THE GREATER CLORY 
A QUESTION OF TASTE SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN 
8s. 6d. per vol. 





A NEW BOOK wy Capt. C. H. STIG AND, Author of oT he 
Land of Zing,” and many other books dealing with sport and game 
in East and Central Africa, Il lustrated, 103. 6d. net. With a Fore- 
word by Sir REGINALD WINGATE, K.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.8.0., &e. 


ADMINISTRATION IN TROPICAL AFRICA 
ROBERT BOYLE __ By FLORA MASSON 


A BIOGRAPHY. With Frontispiece Portrait. 


Miss Masson has here written a most interesting account of the life and work 
of the great Irishman, the natural philosopher and chemist, who was desc oribea 
by Addison as “‘an honour to his coi intry, and a more dilige nt as well as suc- 
cessful inquirer into the works of nature than any other pation has ever 
produced.” Boyle sat on the first council of the Royal Society, in the founda- 
tion of w hich he took a leading part. 


AMULETS By Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, 
F.R.S8., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 

Illustrated with 54 Plates and Diagrams by the Egyptian 
Collection in U niversity College, | London, 21s. net. 





7a. 5 net 








THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 
HENRY WICKHAM STEED 


2nd Edition. Revised, and with a New Preface by the 
Author. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ORIENT EXPRESS 
7s. 6d. net. A most interesting book. 
THE HOUSE OF CECIL 
Ijlustrated, 10s. 6d, net. 
ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 
Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. FRANK A. MUMBY 


SAINT AUGUSTIN LOUIS BERTRAND 
7s. 6d. net. 











ARTHUR MOORE 





G. R. DENNIS 








2nd Edition now ready. 


omni RAM (indian Revolutionist) 
A Transcript from Life, 1907-1910 


on MONEY AND OTHER ESSAYS 





4s. Gd. net. G. 8. STREET 
BROKE OF COVENDEN (6s) J.¢_SNAITH 
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* 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. PRICE 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the Year 1913. 


Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the years 1863-1912 can 
still be had, price 18s. each. 


A RESUME of the Political History of 


the year 1912 occupies the first part of the volume. 
Parliamentary Life are noted, and the principal Speeches summarised, 
About 200 pages are devoted to the history of foreign countries, the 
Indian Empire, and the Dominions during the year. 

In the second part a Chronological Summary is given of the 
principal events of the year, both foreign and domestic; this is 
followed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an 


Obituary of Eminent Persons. 


A full index is an important feature of the book. 


The “ Annual Register” was first issued in 1759, and for thirty 
years the survey of events was written by Edmund Burke. 


present is the 155th annual volume. 


1914,— being 


a new, stil 


Eighteen 
Great Britain during “ The 
The events of 


must be founded . . 
Sanskritist of Germ: 


VESTA VITAL TO BIBLICAL 


A Dictionary of the Githic Language of the Zend 
Zarathusht .valume nit oo 623-1189 + xxvii. bur platoy "om th 
arathushtrian as, wi e Avesta, Pahlavi, S ‘he Fi 
Commentary, Latin Verbatim and Enelish Fuse Hieteien = ee te 
a oe eet ~ (edition exhausted}. Bot parts 
vention is Lordshi e Secretary of St ia i are sui 
if fature, edition of the Te FP Lease dia in Counei 
Dictionary just published. Both also subventioned b 
Sir J. Je wed finer een RN. of —— ol. IIL, Dicti the 
illings, Brockhaus, Leipzig, or Book ——_ 
See the “‘ Rast Goftar,’’ Bombay, A ril 18, 1909, aus & Outesd, ~ 
Nation,” N.Y., August, 1906. 
ounety, wl living q “ ke. 
arlier, “ ussisches Jahrbuch,” 1897,—"*, . dli ” 
“Zeitschrift D.M.G.” 1896,—“ Everything whidi' ts nosennns ‘to 
of the Gathas; it will always remain the basis upon which all furthe ~*~ 
+ an eminent service.”"—The late Professor Pischel, 


unser Vestindniss der Gathas macht 
“Revue Critique,” September, 1 
indispensable . . .’"—Professor Darmesteter. 
For announcement of other works see advt, in J.R.A.S, 


any. 
“Gott. Gelehrt, Ang.,” May 13, 1893.—*.,. i , 
5 £ ay : 3 anqjeunliche oe Arbeit 


EXEGESIS. HISTORY anp 


b . 
(four Platoay  oleasor Mi 
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cal Translations, rats 


|, toward 
ard the 


exts, pp. 1-652, and also tow; 
the Trustees of 


— “Beyond question our leading 


first 


gefdrdert . 
—**,., immense labeur scientifique , , 





The 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C- 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS CF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by khringing about the 
adcption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


President - 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2s. a. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 0 | Members ... 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Associates, with Literature 
f and Journal... ... 0... 
‘Lhe Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


500 
1 


Hon, Vice-Presidents .., ... 1 0 


Members ... ... 


ERANCHES 





Offices: 





72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





on View; 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, w. 


posite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


(Op 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND 
‘ Valued for Probate; AUTOGRAPHS 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


Bought for Cash, 





made 
ckham’s 


£5 5s. for £2 10s. 


2s. 4. 
co oe ee OD O 


se Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters of Ja 

s Letters and Later Letters, 2 vols., eae 
Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 64.; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 
in British and Saxon Burial Mounds, East Yorkshire, 1905, 25s. ; Culpeper’s 
Complete Herbal, coloured plates, 3s.; Broadley, Napoleon in Carica 

2 vols., 17s, 6d.; Bell, The Saints in Christian Art., 3 vols,, 25s. 
Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains on hand, 
have failed to find it elsewhere, tr: 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT B 


OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large 

per, ie’ wols., £7 10s.; Yeats, Eotetted w COPY on hand. 
ook of Porcelain, 6s. 64,; Birds 
Joly’s Legend in ene 


Works, 8 vols., £3 Sa.; 


of Yorkshire, 2 vols, 25. 


Send ys 
If you want a book and 
me. Iam also the largest Buyer in the 
OKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, 











APOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, Cari- 
catures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, by 
‘Lhiers, Rovigo, Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, Exelmans, 
Fouché, Campan, Junot, O’Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, &c. Mili 
and Naval Costumes, Views, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 








THE OLDEST 
and STILL 
“The IDEAL 
PURE COCOA” 
FOR BREAKFAST 
FOR LUNCHEON 
FOR SUPPER. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 





FOR ALL 
CLIMATES ALL 


IN DAILY USE 
IN THE ROYAL 
COURTS OF 
EUROPE. 


THE YEAR ROUND. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout ard Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with a the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives usadditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
rial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pugetisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. ¢-Bots 


14/6 8/3 


17/8 9 














The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 





Advertisements. 
Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guiweas, 
POG ccceccccecccccccccsescocccccscesecceess £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)........0.00000008 660 
Quester Fogo Cee ael Fe - 830 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 @ 
Half Narrow Column ............00 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ........ 1¢@ 

Column (two-thirds width of 
BOBO) ccccccsvovesssccesesorscvoscccscees . 880 
—_—— 
ComPantss, 
Outside Page .....0crcccoscccescccevees £1616 0 
Inailde PAGS .....0ccccccsercrevescovcccece 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for évery additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





VITTEL 
VOSGES 


The Most Up-to-date 
French Spa 


1 HOUBS from London, Through 
Carriages from Calais, 5 Hours from 
Paris, by Luxurious Restaurant Trains. 


Season: 20 May 
to September 
CURE thenia, Diabetes, Liver and 
Kidney Disorders. 


Bracing climate ; requires no after cure. 


First Class Hotels from Frs. 8 
per day inclusive,—Golf, Tennis, Racing and 
all the outdoor Sports. Highest class Theatre, 
Opera and Casino, Pine woods 2 miles from 
Hotels, 


Vittel Grande Source 


can be obtained at all the leading Stores, 
Chemists and Hotels in the United Kingdom. 
Over 11,000,000 bottles sold yearly. Awarded 
Gold Medal, International Congress of Medi- 
cine, London, 1913, 


GOUT, Rheumatism, Neuras- 


Full particulars Free from: 
VITTEL, 12 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


Taid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,930,000. Together......... £3,930,000 
Eeserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 171, CORNHILL, London, E.C- 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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SUCKWORTH & CO. have just published 


plays. Third Series. 
~ By John Galsworthy 


_ Contains 
The Mob 
The Pigeon 
The Fugitive 


Small Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


*,° The Three Plays can be had separately, cloth, 2s. net, 
: paper covers, is. 6d. net each, postage 8d. 


Plays. Second Series 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by Epwin Byirxman, 
Contains 


Love and Geography 
Beyond Human Might 
Laboremus 


Crown S8vo. 6s. 




















FROM A CHINESE POINT OF VIEW 


America & 
the Americans 


By WU TING FANG, sometime Chinese Minister to the 
United States. 


Mlustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 











A Nature Book that should be in every Library. 
The Country 
Month by Month 


By J. A, OWEN and G. S. BOULGER., 
New Edition, with 32 Illustrations. 6s. net, postage 6d, 


NEW FICTION 
A Child Went Forth 


By YOL PAWLOWSKA, Author of “A Year of Strangers.” 


“Worthy of the delightful form in which it has been published. 
The story of Anna’s childhood in the village is simply told and 
genuine. The child herself lives beautifully in her love for the 
— and the village itself we get to know almost as intimately 
as the child who loved it. A charming book, told with much 
delicate feeling.” — Observer. 

“A delightful book, delightful alike for its very natural pre- 
sentation of the child Anna, for its faithful pictures of a life little 
familiar to English readers, and for its broad sympathy and 
anderstanding.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Illustrated. 5s. net, postage 4d. 


























“TOLD WITH ARRESTING SYMPATHY."—TIMES. 
Shallow Soil xy xxur wamsun. os. 


Hamsun is regarded as a classic throughout Europe. His style 
fs unusually beautiful. 








Second Nature AN ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL 


By JOHN TRAVERS, Author of “Sahib Log.” 6s, 
“A very remarkable love story.”—Punch. 





* ADMIRABLE.”—Times, “STRIKINGLY GOOD.”—Daily News. 


A Free Hand 








Where Bonds are Loosed 
By GRANT WATSON. 6s. 
“Equal to Stevenson’s ‘ Ebb Tide.’ ’"—Vanity Fair. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Please write for copy of “ BOOKS AND AUTHORS.” Gratis and post free, 





Cambridge 


University Press 


Bannockburn. 4 Centenary Monograph. By JOHN 
E. MORRIS, D.Litt. With 8 photographs and 2 maps. Feap, 
4to. 5s net. 


The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia. 
By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. With 32 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s net. Part II of the work, containing specimens of the 
Political and Patriotic Poetry of Modern Persia, with illustra- 
tions, also published separately, price 5s net. 


Ancient India. From the Earliest Times to the First 
Century A.D. By E. J. RAPSON, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Cambridge, With 6 illustrations and 
2 maps. Crown 8vo, 3s net. 


The Madras Presidency. with Mysore, Coorg, 
and the associated States. By EDGAR THURSTON, C.LE. 
With 100 illustrations and maps. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 
Provincial Geographies of India series. 


Bird Studies. py w. percrvaL WESTELL, F.LS, 
M.B.0.U. With 49 illustrations and map, Crown 8vo, 
286d net. Newvolume of the Cambridge Nature Study Series. 
Previous volumes :—Lessons on Soil, E, J. Russell, 1s Gd net; 
The Gateways of Knowledge, J. A. Dell, 2s 6d net; The Story 
of Our Trees, M. M. Gregson, 23 6d net; Weeds, R. L. Praeger, 
1s 6d net. Prospectus on application. 


Royal Society Catalogue: Subject 


Index. vol. 111, Physics; Part II, Electricity and 
Magnetism. Arranged under the superintendence of HER- 
BERT McLEOD, LL.D., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. Bound in buck- 
ram, 15s net; in half-morocco, 21s net. 





Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


THE BANKSIDE BOOK OF 
COSTUME. Written and Illustrated by MELICENT 
STONE. 2s. 6d. net, 


This volume provides a simple handbook to costume, and con- 
tains full and clear directions for making the costumes described. 


It is above all PRACTICAL. 


“Can be recommended heartily for use by any schools or young 
people who contemplate adding Shakespeare to their dramatic 
répertoire.”—Guardian, 

“This is a very useful and practical book on the making of 
accurate historical costumes for children’s plays. The examples 
for the different dresses are taken from Shakespeare, and, in order 
to reduce the number of costumes required, the author has 
arranged as many plays as possible in one period.”—Atheneum., 


“The value of this little book is incontestable.” 
— Western Morning News, 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR 


GUESTS. A _ Book of Indoor Games, Collected by 
DOROTHY DICKINSON. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 38rd issue, 
This helpful volume is made up of the following parts :—Com- 
petitions, Round Games, Paper Games, Noisy Games, Quiet Games, 
Table Games, Tricks, &c., Children’s Games and Forfeits. 





“A capital collection of indoor games and competitions.” 
— Yorkshire Daily Observer. 


MORE WAYS OF ENTERTAINING 
YOUR GUESTS. By DOROTHY DICKINSON, Author 
of “How to Entertain Your Guests.” Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

Since its issue, two years ago, the former book of games, How to 

Entertain Your Guests, has met with so favourable a reception 


that other more recent games are here brought together. 


London: WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 


3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN'’S Lis7 
Mr ° MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS NIETZSCHE. +; v-. i 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Auther of “ Shakespeare,” &¢. 
JUST OUT. 6d. NET axiaumeeadeaaene = Nictesche” 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 
A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


The Report of the Unionist 
Social Reform Committee 


By J. W. HILLS, M.P., Prof. W. J. ASHLEY, and 
MAURICE WOODS. With an Introduction by the 
Rt, Hon. F. E. SMITH, K.C,, M,P. 


JOHN B. S. MORRITT OF ROKEBY 
Letters descriptive of journeys in Europe and 
Asia Minor in the years 1794-1796. Edited by G. E. 
MARINDIN, M.A. Illustrations. ros. 6d, net. 

“The letters should certainly be read for the sake of the vivid 
picture which they draw of life and manners in the remoter parts 
of the Continent.”—The Times. 


THE ENGLISH LAND SYSTEM 
A Sketch of its Historical Evolution in its bearing 
upon National Weaith and National Welfare. 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, Lecturer in Modern History 
and Economics. 3s. 6d. net, 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 

= Prof, J.A.CRAMB. With a Preface by A. C. 
BRADLEY. The author presents the problem 
of the relations between England and Germany 
in an aspect hitherto practically ignored by 
Englishmen, illustrating his argument partly by 
an exposition of the ideals which have guided 
Germany and oy in the past, and partly by 
a consideration of the influence on their contem- 

Oraries of modern German teachers and 

istorians, 


THE AUTHORISED NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE & CAVALCASELLE’S 
HISTORY OF PAINTING In Italy, Umbria, 
Florence, and Siena, from the 2nd to the 16th 
Century. Just Published. Vol. V.—Umbrian 
and Sienese Masters of the 15th Century. Vol. 
VI.—Sienese and Florentine Masters of the 16th 
Century. Edited by TANCRED BORENIUS,Ph.D. 

21s. net each. 


A NEW VOLUME OF DARTMOOR STORIES BY 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


THE JUDGE’S CHAIR 


6s. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





NOW _ READY. 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 58, 34. 


English Clubs for 1914 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Eutrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names of 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and 

other clubs, in London and the —— in British Colonies and in Foreign 
yountries, 








London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

AMES BAIN, Bookseller, of 14 Charles Street, Hay- 

market, S.W., and formerly of No. 1 Haymarket, S.W., begs to give 

notice that, owing to his lease expiring at Midsummer, and the fact that his 

resent premises are about to be pulled down, he is removing on June 27th to 

ger and more convenient premises at 
No. 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. 
Lockseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, Gd, each, 


Cloth Cases for the Hal/-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
By post, 1s. 9d, 





2s. 6d. net. | 





Corre. 





MOROCCO THE PIQUANT. ,, 
G. E. HOLT. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. not, 
A lively account of this hotbed of international « situations.” 


THE DANCE. cEY, By 


By T. & M. W. KINNEY, Pro. 
fusely Illustrated. 





15s. net. 
A Guide to Dancing on the Stage and off. 


The ENGLISH SOUL. 83 «vous» Gx se 


“ Sparkles with originality.”—Scorsman. 


TURKISH MEMORIES. |»; swxzy 


WHITMAN, Author of “Imperial Germany.” 7s. 64. net, 


WHEAT AND WOMAN. », cro. 


BINNIE-CLARK. 6s. net. Woman in Canada, 


a 
In the Press. 


PLASTER SAINTS. By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 


2s. 6d. net. As played at the Comedy Theatre. 


NEW 6s. : 























NOVELS. 
VANDOVER AND THE BRUTE. 


By FRANK NORRIS, Author of “'The Octopus,” &c, 


THE MERCY OF THE LORD. 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


THE ISLAND. By the Author of “The Garden of 


Contentment.” ELEANOR MORDAUNT, 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS 
ROAD. (sra Imp.) J. D. BERESFoRrp, 


“It is long since we have read a more impressive novel.” —STanpaxp, 


THE COST OF WINGS. (204 imp) 
By the Author of “The Dop Doctor.” RICHARD DEHAN, 


Ss 











“BOOKS of 
the MOMENT” 


A List of all the books of im- 

portance published during the last 

few weeks, with descriptive notes, 

is now ready, and will be forwarded 
post free on request. 








The Times Book Club 
(The Largest Bookshop in the World) 
876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Ww. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp COoMPANT, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; B. Srrecxuer, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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yELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


THE LAND OF 


OPEN DOORS. 


Experiences of Pioneer Work in North-West Canada, 


By J. BURGON BICKERSTETH. 


With Preface by the Right Hon. EARL GREY. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d, net. 


Third Issue in the Press, 





The Times.—“ Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated upon 
his rich experience, and upon his power of conveying it vividly to 
his readers. Certainly he has produced a remarkable book.” 


Morning Post.—“ Mr. Bickersteth gets down to the bed- 
rock of Western life : his book is an invaluable antidote to all the 
picturesque pamphlets with their pictures of farmers reaping 
vast crops of wheat with motor-driven machinery and in the 
genial glow of the setting sun’... It also bears the impress of 
a keen and observant personality.” 


The Field.—“ It is a book which should be read by all who 
want to realise, either on their own or their sons’ behalf, what 
really are the conditions which await the emigrant who goes out 
to work on the confines of settlement in the Canadian North- 
West.” 


The Guardian.—“ Of the flood of books concerning the 
young and vigorous Dominion which is destined to hold so com- 
manding @ position in the Empire, few have been of such 
compelling interest as ‘The Land of Open Doors,.’” 


Church Family Newspaper.— “Its freshness, its 
absence from dogmatism, from rash generalisations, make it 
delightful reading.” 


Nation.—“ Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated on having 
written one of the freshest and most vivid accounts of the daily 
life of the rail and lumber camps of North-West Canada that has 
yet been published.” 


LIFE FOR EVERYMAN. By ihe Richt Rev. 


JOHN P. MAUD, D.D., Bishop of Kensington. 2s. 6d. net. 





“Are you satisfied with your life as you are living it?”’ That is a question 
asked of Cambridge undergraduates at the beginning of the Mission which 
Dr. Maud conducted in Cambridge in 1913. These addresses net only ask that 
question in detail, but attempt to give reasons for dissatisfaction and sug- 
gestions {or improvement, 


THE TREASURE-HOUSE SERIES. 


An entirely new and original series. Each volume will prove a 
delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure-Houses 
of the Nation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd, each net. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 

DRAL. By the Rev. Jocznyn Pexxins, M.A., and J. 8. 
Bumrvs. Illustrated by L. Russern Conway and from 
Photographs. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE, HOLYROCD PALACE AND 
S. GILES’ CATHEDRAL. By E. Grierson, Iilus- 
trated. 

BIRD WONDERS OF THE ZOO. By Lizian Gasx. 


With numerous I!lustrations by A. T. Exwes. 


GREENWICH ROYAL HOSFITAL AND THE ROYAL 
UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. By Epwarp Fraser, 


Author of “ Belierophon, ‘ 'The Bravest of the Brave.’” 


THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. By W. P. Pycrarr. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs and from original drawings by Epwin Nospie and 
A. T. Exwes, 


HAMPTON COURT. By Joura CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
With Hiustrations of the Palace and pictures specially done 
for this volume. 


THE WALLACE AND TATE GALLERIES. By Esreviz 


Oss, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Auice Corknay. 
Illustrations of the principal pictures. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 


Illustrated by Dororuy Harpy. 





With 


By Linian Gask. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E.C,; and 44 Victoria Strect, S.W, 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. . 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


With Illustrations. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Punrcu.—“ Mr. Roosevelt has told a very entertaining story. There are in 
this volume battle, murder, sudden death, outlaws, cowboys, bears, American 
politics, and the author's views on the English blackbird, all handsomely 
illustrated, and the price is only what you would (or would not) pay fora stall 
to see a musical comedy. It’s a bargain.” 


FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS'S NEW STORY. 


The World Set Free. A Story of Mankind. 6s, 
A Lad of Kent. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THe Tm £8.—"‘A breezy tale of the rough and hardy life of the smugz lers of 
ny sg in Napoleonic days, with a young man, whose parentage is unkuown, 
or hero. 


An Autobi« gr aphy. 





By HERBERT HARRISON, 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Native Tribes of the Northern 


Territory of Australia. sy patpwin 
SPENCER, C.M.G., F.R.S., Professor of Biology, University 
of Melbourne. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations. S8vo. 21s. net. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Sovereignty of Character. 
Lessons in the Life of Jesus. By ALBERT D, WATSON, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Mind of the Disciples. ny 
NEVILLE 8. TALBOT, Fellow, Tutor, and Chaplain of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tur Times.—* A short study of aed pty me of Christ as the work of the 
mind of disciples opened to understand the Scriptures and the working out of 
God's purpose in Him.” 


The History and Theory of 


Vitalism. sy HANs DRIESCH, Ph.D. LLD. 
Translated by C. K. OGDEN. Revised throughout and in 
part Rewritten by the Author forthe English Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net, 


Tas Times.—‘A succinct account of the theory with which Professor 
Driesch’s name is so prominently associated will be useful to English readers, 
particularly those who have studied his Gifford Lectures on ‘The Science 
and Philosophy of the Organism.’” 


Greek Philosophy. 


By JOHN BURNET, LL.D. 8vo. 


Part I. 
10s. net. 
[The Schools of Philosophy. 


Thales to Plato. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 
Orchestration. py crcl, FoRsYTH, MA. 
Edin. 8vo. 21s. net, 

*.* Being a New Volume of “The Musician's Library,” which is 
issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer and Bell, Ltd. 

Tue Tiues.—" Mr, Forsyth gives us here a detailed treatise on the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, which is age wy the largest in the English iancuage, 
He discusses the instruments under the four headings of percussion, brass, 
woodwind, and strings, prefaces his discussion with a table showing the com- 
pass of every possible and impossible instrument .. . and, what is most 
important for students of orchestration, he illustrates their sound singly aud 
in combination by innumerable examples from musical scores,”* 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. . 


The King of the Dark Chamber. 
A Play. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Tur Giosr.—“ The real poetical imagination of it is unchallengeable; the 
allegory, subtle and profound, and yet simple, is cast into the form of a 
dramatic narrative, which moves with unconventional freedom to a finely 
impressive climax; and the reader, who began in idle curiosity, fuds his 
intelligence more and more engaged, until when he turns the last pose he has 
the feeling of one who has been moving in worlds not realized, and com- 
muning with great if mysterious presences.” 


SOCIOLOGY. 
The Great Society. 4 Psychological 
Analysis. 


By GRAHAM WALLAS, Author of “Human 

Nature in Politics,” &c. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. (Tuesday. 

Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By 

J. A. HOBSON, M.A., Author of “The Industrial System.” 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
SCIENCE, 


The Theory of Relativity. ny 1. 
SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy at 
the University of Rome. 8vo. 10s. net. 


<a EDUCATION. ry r 

The Thinking Hand, or Practical 
Education in the Elementary 
School. py s. a. 


in the City of Liverpool. 


— A remarkably interesting and discursive book.” 


LEGGE, Director of Education 
Illustrated. 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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From Chatto & Windus’s List. 
OLYMPIA 


Being the Larm Text of BOCCACCIO'S FOURTEENTH ECLOGUE, with an English Renderi 
Introduction, and other Supplementary Matter by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., Litt.p "8 


This charming elegy, hitherto hardly known and not readily accessible, shows the Author of the “ Decamerong* 
in a new light. . 


Specially printed in the Florence Press Type upon hand-made paper to commemorate in England the six hundredth 
anniversary of the poet's birth year (1313). Limited Edition of 550 copies, of which 500 are for sale, Wig 

Photogravure Frontispiece. Feap. 4to, cloth, 6s. net. Vellum, with Silk ties, 12s. 6d. net, . 

“ Professor Gollancz has given sumptuous form to the sweetest of the Latin Eclogues of Boccaccio, in which his deaq child 
appears to tell him of the joys of Elysium. No more amazing combination of Christian thought and Pagan form was er 

effected.”—Church Times. - 


“The poem shows an aspect of Boccaccio, a grace and a tenderness at which many people will be surprised who misunderstang 
the gaiety and charm of the Decameron.”—The Observer. 


MY DAYS OF ADVENTURE | 
THE FALL OF FRANCE, 1870—71. 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY (Le Petit Homme Rouge), 











ne 


Author of “The Court of the Tuileries.” With a Frontispiece. Demy 68yo, cloth, 7s. 64. net. 










“Graphic and often entertaining as his story of the siege is, the narrative becomes very useful and even important when be 
comes to the fighting in Brittany, so far less known on this side of the Channel and co often ignored, while the supreme tragedy of 
the theme calls out his best powers and makes those direful and awful scenes live again.”—Evening Standard. 


“ Here, we feel, is a witness with a senso for the things that matter and an ability to present them accurately—one who has lived 
through important historical events and scenes: whose impressions are first-rate evidence.” —Saturday Review. 


“A thoroughly readable and moreover useful book . . . of real value as an historical record.”—Athenzum. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN VIEW OF THE RECENT PRODUCTION OF 
“DIE ZAUBERFLOTE” AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


MOZART’S OPERAS 
By EDWARD J. DENT. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, several Portraits and Views, and numerous Musical Examples. 








“ We have scarcely ever, if ever, met a musical work which contains so much incisive criticism, and which deals with dificult 
matters with so wide a grasp, and so much stimulating suggestion.” —The Times. 





FROM THE THAMES TO THE NETHERLANDS. A Voyage in the Waterways of Zealand and 
. Down the Belgian Coast. By CHARLES PEARS, With numerous Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, and Line by the Author 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
“ Very pleasant reading. . . . His log is full of the salt of life and the salt of the sea,""—Athenzum, 


ART. By CLIVE BELL. 5s. net. 
“Certainly one of the most brilliant, provocative and suggestive things that has ever been written on the subject. A book that all who care for Art must 
read. Mr. Bell’s aesthetical joy-ride leaves us gasping.” —The Nation, 


“ This champion of Post-Impressionism is far the ablest that has yet appeared. ... It is the first book, since Ruskin began to publish ‘ Modern Painters’ 
pe ag mae couceivably convince a scrious-minded person of good judgment that art is something more than an agreeable ornamentation and seasouig 
of life.” —Athenzum, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 








MARGOT—AND HER JUDGES By Richard Marsh 
MONKSBRIDGE By John Ayscough 
UNA AND THE LIONS By Constance Smedicy 
THE CUCKOO LAMB By Horace W. C. Newte 
LOVE IN A THIRSTY LAND By A. C. Inchbold 
SLAVES OF CHANCE By Henry Farmer 
THE PRICE PAID By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
THE COMMONPLACE AND CLEMENTINE By Mabel ince 





ONE OF US: A Novel in Verse. By GILBERT FRANKAU. New Edition. 1s. net. 
THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON, 1914. With over 30 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 











By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “Foundations of the Nineteenth Century.” 


“Englishmen may well be proud of a fellow-countryman who is Focogmiped in Germany as one of the 
most brilliant writers and profound thinkers of the day.”—EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


IMMANUEL KANT: a Study and a Comparison with Goethe, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Bruno, Plato, and Descartes. Authorized Translation from the 
German by LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., &c. With an Introduction by the Translator. In 
Two Volumes. With Eight Portraits. 25s. net. 


Tus Timxs.— This is a book, if ever there was one, which should fire the mind of the reader with the desire to be at home in 
the region of which it treats. It isa book which teems with interest. We must not conclude without a reference to the merits of 
the translation of Lord Redesdale. The book must have demanded throughout the most painstaking observance of delicate shades 
of meaning. These have been rendered with faultless accuracy, yet in a style full of individuality and animation.” 

Me. James Dovatas in the Star.—“ There is not the slightest doubt that this is another masterpiece. We owe Lord Redesdale 
a debt of gratitude for a wonderful translation which succeeds throughout in never seeming to be a translation.” 


A New Volume by H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE NEW OPTIMISM. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A CHILD OF THE ORIENT. By DEMETRA VAKA. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


Grosr.—“ A revelation of the Greek mind about Turkey.” 


PAULINE BONAPARTE AND HER LOVERS. 


By HECTOR FLEISCHMANN. Authorized Translation. With 16 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
Tae Times.—‘ She was more than frivolous . . . her ‘affairs’ were countless. To study them is a good way of studying the 
moral and social condition of France at that period. Admirably told with a sparkling wit and a truo feeling for drama.” 


Second Series of the Famous Articles in “Le Temps.” 


ON LIFE AND LET TERS. By ANATOLE FRANCE. In the Uniform 


English Edition of Anatole France’s Works, Translated by A. W. Evans. Demy 8yo. 6s. 


CHRONICLES OF ERTHIG ON THE DYKE. 


By ALBINIA LUCY CUST (Mrs. Wherry.) Two Volumes. With 36 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


Country Lirz.— A most delightful account of the developments of a great family during the course of three centuries.” 


THE BERRY PAPERS =: The Correspondence of Mary and Agnes 


Berry (1763-1852). By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 27 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


SOME NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
BEASTS AND SUPER-BEASTS H. H. Munro (Saki) 


A new book on the lines of the “ Chronicles of Clovis,” which made the author's reputation as the wittiest and most polished 
satirist of the day. Clovis himself reappears in several episodes. 








MRS. VANDERSTEIN’S JEWELS Mrs. Charles Bryce 
Ovrtoox.—“ A detective story with a tingle on every page ... the author simply sweeps us al, 1g with her.” 
LOVIS NORBERT Vernon Lee 


Mr. Forp Mapox Huerrer in the OvrLoox.—“ Louis Norbert is, in short, a wonderfully machined, an exquisitely cultured 
detective story.” 


BATTLE ROYAL (Ready July 1st.) W. de Veer 


The action of the story takes place in Java, a country strangely neglected hitherto by novelists, for it offers picturesque and 
romantic associations. Mr. de Veer has, moreover, a thrilling story to tell. 


A GIRL’S MARRIAGE Agnes Gordon Lennox 
Tue Times.—* With Fay Beaumont in the foreground the reader will watch the stirrings of nature with many a thrill.” 
AND 
THE FORTUNATE YOUTH W. J. Locke 
Mornine Post.—“ Never has Mr. Locke displayed his gifts to more attractive advantage.” 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. EDITED BY WYNDHAM LEWIS, 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S LIST. 
My ‘First Years as a 
Frenchwoman. 

By MARY KING WADDINGTON, Author of “ Letters of a 


Diplomat’s Wife,” &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sunpay Times.—‘‘So betghtiy. lightly, but deftly, the author works in 
anecdote, portrait, reflection. entertaining are her pages, that it is to be 
hoped we have here but the first instalment of her autobiography.” 


Malcolm MacColl. 


Memoirs and Correspondence, 
Edited by the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, Author 
of “Collections and Recollections,” &. Small demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 
Times.—' Mr. Ruasell is fortunate in the wealth of new material entrusted 
to him. Seldom bas there been a career of more untiring effort—social, con- 
versational, literary.” 


Canadian Nights. 
By the Right Hon. The EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P., 
C.M.G., Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 1885-1887, Author 
of “The Great Divide,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mornina Post.—“ Joyous reminiscences. Lord Dunraven understands the 
aad 6 enamel of the Western folk, four-legged or two-legged, or without 














KATHARINE TYNAN’S REMINISCENCES. 
With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Twenty-five Years. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON, Author of “Honey, 
My Honey,” &e. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL said of Katharine Tynan: 


“T felt as though a little friendly bird had made a song for me in an 
unfriendly Jand.”’ 


Friends Round the Wrekin. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of 
“Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” &c. With 18 Illustrations. 
Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


Country Lire.—“ A close observer of human nature, who has a remarkable 
ear for a telling story. The book will be delightful to those who take delight 
im the gossip and ways of country life.” 


Poverty and Waste. 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of 
Money,” “Stocks and Shares,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Westminster Gazette.— Mr. Withers’s book is plainly and soberly written, 
and is entirely free from cant or fanaticism, We wish it the widest possible 
circulation among the well-endowed.” 


Poems and Legends. 
By CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Times.—" He warms both hands at this fire of romance. His words leap up 
as instantly on the vision, the quick feeling, the shudder, as sparks from the 
witches’ bonfire on the blasted heath. Skill is everywhere evident. This (‘The 
Death of Loys ’) and other poems prove Mr. Catty a poet, the possessor of a 
genuine talent.’’ 

Sunpay Times.—“It is refreshing to come across work of such high dis- 
tinction. His utterance has charm and allurement, He is a poet to be 
reckoned with.” 

Sim Frepericxn Wepmorse writes :—" I appreciate both the range of thought 
and interest, and what seems to me the quite memorable faculty of poetical 
expression of which his book gives evidence.”’ 


Lombard Towns of Italy. 
By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of “ Hill Towns of 
Italy,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Country Lire.—*‘ He casts the story in guide-book form. Mr. Williams 
earries us along with a pleasant medley of history, topography and art 


criticism.” 
NEW 6s. FICTION. 
The Lost Tribes. 


3rd Impression. 


Times.—“ Light satiric humour. The reader is incessantly diverted.” 
Patt Maui Gazetre.—* The humour of it all is as kindly as it is light and 
sparkling.” 


Johnnie Maddison. John Haslette 


Times.—“ A story which is always alive and vivid. ‘There is an appealing 
tenderness about Mollie.’’ 
Patt Mau, Gazetre.—" The story is extremely interesting and well told.” 


From an Islington Window : 
Pages of Reminiscent Romance. 
Miss Betham- Edwards 
Mr. Freprric Harrison says: “The doyenne of our English 
novelists.” 




















Geo, A. Birmingham 


Onsrrver.—“ The kindness and the quaintness of her Islington neighbours, 
when Victoria was young, make their story a sweet and- attractive one. The 
talt of a great deal of fun is added without hurting anyone,” 
NOW READY. 2nd Impression in the Press. 
Tents of a Night. By Mary W. Findlater 
Author of “‘ The Rose of Joy.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterioo Place,S.W. 
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THE LAND OF 
OPEN DOORS. 


Experiences of Pioneer Work in North-West Canada. 


By J. BURGON BICKERSTETH. 


With Preface by the Right Hon. EARL GREY, Tilustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Third Issue in the Press, 








The Times.—“ Mr. Bickerstcth is to be congratulated upon 
his rich experience, and upon his power of conveying it vividly to 
his readers. Certainly he has produced a remarkable book.” 


Morning Post.—“ Mr. Bickersteth gets down to the bed. 
rock of Western life: his book is an invaluable antidote to all the 
picturesque pamphlets with their pictures of farmers reaping 
vast crops of wheat with motor-driven machinery and in the 
genial glow of the setting sun. . : . It also bears the impress of 
a keen and observant personality.” 


The Field.—“ It is a book which should be read by all who 
want to realise, either on their own or their sons’ behalf, what 
really are the conditions which await the emigrant who goes ont 
to work on the confines of settlement in the Canadian North. 


“ "THE LAND OF 
OPEN DOORS. 


The Guardian.—“ Of the flood of books concerning the 
young and vigorous Dominion which is destined to hold so com- 
manding a position in the Empire, few have been of such 
compelling interest as ‘The Land of Open Doors.’” 


Nation.—“ Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated on having 
written one of the freshest and most vivid accounts of the daily 
life of the rail and lumber camps of North-West Canada that has 
yet been published.” 





LIFE FOR EVERYMAN. 3; tie Right Rev. 
JOHN P. MAUD, D.D., Bishop of Kensington. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Are peo satisfied with your life as you are living it?’’ That is a question 
asked of Cambridge undergraduates at the beginning of the Mission which 
Dr. Maud conducted in Cambridge in 1913. These addresses not only ask that 
question in detail, but attempt to give reasons for dissatisfaction and sug- 
gestions for improvement, 


THE TREASURE-HOUSE SERIES. 


An entirely new and original series. Each volume will provea 
delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure-Houses 
of the Nation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each net. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 

DRAL. By the Rev. Jocetyn Perxxins, M.A., and J. 8. 
Bumpvus. illustrated by L. Russzrun Conway and from 
Photographs. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE, 
S. GILES’ CATHEDRAL. By E. Grizgson. 
trated. 


BIRD WONDERS OF THE ZOO. By Linian Gasx. 
With numerous Illustrations by A. T. E:wes. 


GREENWICH ROYAL HOSPITAL AND THE ROYAL 
UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. By Epwaxp Frassr, 
Author of “ Bellerophon, ‘ The Bravest of the Brave.’” 


THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. By W. P. Pycrarr. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs and from original drawings by Epwin Nose and 
A. T. Exwzs. 

HAMPTON COURT. By Juris Cartrwrientr (Mrs. Ady). 
With Illustrations of the Palace and pictures specially done 
for this volume. 

THE WALLACE AND TATE GALLERIES. By Esrz.is 
Ross. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Avice CorxkRAn. 
Iilustrations of the principal pictures. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 
Illustrated by Dororuy Harpy. 


WELLS GARDN DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
on, E.C,; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS.* 

Mr. Scort-James begins his inquiry into the influence of 
the Press with a list of instances in which history has been 
made through the possession or the non-possession by Govern- 
ments of accurate information. Charles I. lost his throne 
because the Parliament which he resisted knew more about 
the state of the country than he did. If Lord North had been 
aware of what was going on in the American Colonies, he would 
never “ have perpetrated the Stamp Act.” Napoleon’s disasters 
in 1813 and 1814 were largely caused by his necessary depen- 
dence on his generals for information about the condition of 
his armies, which they were afraid to give him. Abd-ul- 
Hamid’s tenure of the Ottoman throne was prolonged by his 
command of the post and the telegraph, and by the presence 
of his spies in every European capital. The Russian Foreign 
Office is better informed about Persia than the British, and so 
Russian policy in that country is more effective than ours. The 
Monroe Doctrine has gained such complete acceptance in the 
United States because “ Americans are interested in all the 
countries of America and are making it their business to know 
what is happening there.” But as the seat of government in 
the community has changed the sources and the distribution 
of information have changed also. So long as England was 
governed by the great Whig families it was enough that her 
Ministers should be well acqnainted with what was going on, 
whether at home or abroad. In neither case was information 
wanting. The members of their own class supplied what 
was neededin Great Britain—it was not thought necessary to 
know much about Ireland—because the mass of the population 
was still inarticulate and could usually be left out of account. 
The information about foreign countries was furnished by the 
representatives of the country abroad. But when the power 
which maintained Governments in office passed to the middle 
classes, and policies and measures had to be made intelligible 
io the ten-pound householder, the new rulers felt the same 
need of information as the oligarchy into whose shoes they 
had stepped. Fortunately this want had already been supplied 
by the foresight of the first John Walter :— 

“The portentous greatness of the Times grew out of a bank- 
ruptcy and an ingenious fad. If the first John Walter had never 
been made bankrupt by the American War, or if he had never 
conceived the impracticable idea of setting up type by words 
instead of letters, we might never have had that Daily Universal 
Register which became the Times.” 

The circumstances of the time had greatly helped the new 
project. As “the war of the Rebellion synchronized with a 
great outburst of journalistic energy in America, and... 
the English halfpenny Press came in on the tide of the South 
African War,” so the war with Napoleon created anextraordinary 
passion for news, in which the Times found its opportunity. 
It employed the first war correspondent, and published the 
earliest news of the battle of Waterloo. By degrees it became 
famous for the accuracy as well as for the amount of its 
information. The word of the Times became “a kind of 
semi-official guarantee.” And from the first its readers 
demanded something more than information. The solid element 
in the middle classes, which had come to have an appreciable 
share in the government of the country a generation 
before the Reform Bill, wanted guidance as well as news; 
and the Times supplied this in ita leading articles. When 
the old system was overthrown by the first Reform Act 
the new rulers were in the main a continuation of the 
middle-class element, which bad latterly gained strength under 
the displaced system, and they continued to be largely guided 
by the Times. Mr. Scott-James has a very low opinion of the 
middle class which governed England between 1830 and 1870. 
The utmost he will allow it is “a sort of general goodwill, a 
disposition to be benevolent when benevolence did not inter- 
fere either with business or the domestic code—a sentiment of 
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benevolence which could easily be shocked by stories of 
suffering. Men did not look around them to see how the 
poor lived, but they were moved by ‘a Song of a Shirt.’” 
Something might be said, perhaps, on the other side, but it is 
needless to say it because, whether by its own fault or not, 
the rule of this middle class came to an end some forty years 
ago. The masses became the electorate in 1867. They were 
taught to read in 1870. The action of these vast changes on 
journalism was not seen at once. The new voters were 
catered for, indeed, but notin newspapers. “The literary hack 
discovered that there was a new public for his effusions, that 
there were hundreds of thousands of little boys longing for a 
literary sensation. ... What an assortment it was! What 
an outpouring of strange levity and uproarious vulgarity, an 
exact counterpart to the ‘funny man’ of the American Sunday 
papers!” There were exceptions, however, even in this rubbish- 
heap. Tit-Bits and Answers at least did no active harm to 
their readers, and the founders of both came in the end to 
play great parts in the newspaper world. Meanwhile the new 
habit of reading was generating a fresh desire for news, and 
this, in course of time, was met by the halfpenny Press. 
When war broke out in South Africa the Daily Mail rose to 
the level of the new opportunity. Its organization became 
“more alive, more elastic, more adjustable than that of any 
other paper out of America, and not to be excelled there.” 

The leading article—the part of a newspaper which aims at 
the expression or guidance of opinion, as distinct from the 
provision of news—has had a more uniform history. In form, 
at all events, the “ leader” of to-day, alike in the London dailies 
and in those of the great provincial cities, is still very much 
what it has been from the first. Mr. Scott-James very well 
describes the position of the English middle class at the 
opening of the nineteenth century. It “afforded the sub- 
stratum of a sufficiently solid ‘public opinion,’” and it needed 
a journalism which should give expression to that opinion, 
The Times supplied precisely what was wanted. Its con- 
ductors “ were dignified, solemn, and critical ” :— 

“They did not hesitate to attack with vigour, but their criticism 
was never convulsive. They did not indulge in new, unheard-of, 
original comment, but they said those severe things which men 
were saying already. . . . Before the end of George IITI.’s reign 
the paper was recognized as a great powerin theland. . . . Later, 
under the great Delane, sources of information opened themselves 
to the Times as to no other paper. Its foreign correspondence 
was organized much as the diplomatic service is organized.” 

It was owing to this intimate association between the depart- 
ments of news and of commentary—the completeness and 
accuracy of the former ministering to the excellence of the latter 
—that “ what the Times said on any important matter was lis- 
tened toall over Europe.” It is this, we may add, that makes the 
announcement, or even the rumour, of any impending change 
in the Times a matter of such anxious interest to all educated 
men. To what extent the leading article will retain its 
importance in the halfpenny daily papers which have of late 
years come to fill so large a place in English journalism it 
is hard to say. In this as in other things the supply will in 
the long run keep pace with the demand. This, however, 
is but poor comfort so long as we are ignorant what the 
amount of the demand will be. As yet a halfpenny daily 
paper is far more valued for its news than for its comments; 
indeed, of the news to which it mainly owes its circulation, 
but a small part lends itself to a leading article. Crime, 
sport, and exciting incidents of all kinds form the chief subjects 
of the descriptive sketches which fill so large a place in the 
modern newspaper. It may be that this is but a passing 
phase in the evolution of popular education. Two generations 
since the men and women of whose tastes we now speak so 
hesitatingly hardly read anything. The records of the cheap 
series of which there are now so many show unmistakably 
that what some of them have come to read may well 
put the better-educated classes to shame. Such publishers 
as the Oxford University Press and Messrs. Dent would not 
have gone on with “The World's Classics” and “Everyman's 
Library” if the volumes had remained in their warehouses 
and even if they had risen to this height of self-sacrifice 
their example would not have been followed, as it has been, 
by other publishers working on an equally extensive scale. 
The tastes to which these reprints minister have not, it is 
true, yet become manifest in the halfpenny newspaper. But 
a time may come when a public which buys Burke in 
shilling volumes may look for some reproduction, however 
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pale, of his wisdom in the “leaders” which it glances at in 
the tube or the motor-’bus. 

Unfortunately this change will not be left to work itself out 
unhindered. In two very interesting chapters—* The Frankly 
Commercial Press” and “The Secretly Commercial Press ”— 
Mr. Scott-James describes the contrast between the past and 
the present of newspapers, and the causes to which it is to be 
attributed. Among the older journalists, 

“men who have been in Fleet Street for twenty, thirty, or forty 
years, what praising of past times, what denunciations of the 
present! What memories of days when managers spent money 
freely, and old retainers were at last pensioned into a comfortable 
senility! And to-day? The old retainers ‘sacked,’ the middle- 
aged men put upon their honour to sell their souls, or to go, the 
younger men trained according to the smart habit of the pro- 
fession !” 

Capital, he tells us, “controls the doling out of knowledge 
to the masses almost as completely as the Roman Church 
controlled it seven hundred years ago.” The first condition 
of starting a great London newspaper is the provision of at least 
a quarter of a million sterling, and even when this has been 
obtained success is by no means assured. It is from money 
gained in other ways that the newspaper owner derives in 
the first instance his power of forming public opinion. The 
strictly commercial element comes in a little later. The 
owner may have to choose between making opinion and 
making profits; between running a paper which will find many 
buyers and one which will have many advertisements. 
Formerly the second element of profit depended on the first. 
The advertiser was anxious to get his wares described in the 
papers with the largest circulation. Now he asks for more 
than this. He is not contented with describing his own 
wares; he insists on their being described editorially. In 
America the concession of this demand is carried to far 
greater lengths than in this country. Mr. Scott-James speaks 
of a murder of which three newspaper men had promised to 
give an account, only to find, when the newspaper appeared, 
that their reports had been suppressed. Certain “ big 
merchants had used their ‘influence.’” In England the big 
merchant would be contented with using his influence to get 
paragraphs which are really advertisements made to look like 
the words of the editor. 

Necessities of space have compelled us to deal only with 
Mr. Scott-James’s account of the English Press. But the 
history of the Press in the United States is traced in chapters 
of similar interest, and as a whole the book fills a place till 
now left empty in social history. 





THE FAMILY OF LA TREMOILLE* 


Few of the great old Houses of Europe can surpass in 
historical interest that of La Trémoille. Its archives, first 
earefully collected in the sixteenth century, stored honour- 
ably, in the seventeenth, in the strong-room of the magnificent 
Chiteau de Thouars—now a prison, which was built by Henry, 
Due de La Trémoille, and his wife, Turenne’s sister, Marie de 
Ta Tour @’Auvergne—partly destroyed in the Revolution, 
remain a mine of treasure, a chronicle of the characters, the 
deeds, the correspondence, of a family which has kept its dis- 
tinguished place in French history from the Crusades down- 
wards. Portions of these archives have been from time to 
time published, especially in the seventeenth and nineteenth 
eenturies, in the latter by the late Duc de La Trémoille, of the 
French Academy ; but it would appear that Miss Winifred 
Stephens has had the advantage of studying them as a whole. 
In any case, she shows an easy familiarity with her subject, 
and never loses her way among its many branches. For the 
story of the La Trémoille family is far from uniform or 
straightforward. Their alliances included the House of 
Arragon, reigning in Naples, the Houses of Nassau, Hesse- 
Cassel, Saxe-Weimar, &c. They were related to the Royal 
Family of France through Bourbons and Condés. The 
marriage of Francois de La Trémoille in 1511 with Anne 
de Laval, granddaughter of Frederic King of Naples, was 
the origin of a claim to the crown of Naples, only dropped at 
the end of the eighteenth century. In virtue of this claim, 
the title of Prince de Tarente was assumed by the La Trémoille 
family. Everybody will remember Mme. de Sévigné’s good 
Protestant friend and neighbour “la bonne Tarente,” born a 





* From the Crusades to the French Revolution: a History of the La Trémoille 
Fumily, By Winifred Stephens, London; Constable and Co, [10s, 6d, net. ] 











Princess of Hesse-Cassel, the wife of Charles de La Trémoil] 
who as Prince de Tarente distinguished himself in ‘a 


Thirty Years’ War. 

Crusaders, feudal tyrants, great condottieri, rich and 
powerful nobles reigning in Brittany and Poitou, with aie 
to be counted by thousands, Counts, Dukes, Princes, the La 
Trémoille family increased in power and splendour till th 
middie of the seventeenth century. Then the work P 
Richelieu, whose object was to weaken the great nobles b 
turning them into courtiers, and extinguishing their more eel 
glories in that of the Roi Soleil, began to tell in earnest, 
Half ruined by the struggle of the Fronde and then by the 
enormous expenses of Court life, deserting their chiteany 
leaving their estates to be taxed and oppressed by intendants 
for the profit of an absent lord in whom the people of the 
provinces could take none of the old personal interest, the 
La Trémoilles, and many like them, entered on the direct road 
—made by the great Cardinal all unknowingly—which led op 
to the Revolution. 

Perhaps the most interesting period in the family history ig 
that which saw two generations of La Trémoilles set apart 
by their Protestantism from the general traditions of the 
French nobility. The vices of the Valois Court, the strong 
appeal made by “the religion,” so popular in Poitou, to the 
earnest nature of Duke Claude, his friendship with Condé, 
shortly to be his brother-in-law, his personal power, wealth, 
and influence, placed him in the front rank of the Huguenot 
leaders. His marriage with Charlotte Brabantine of Nassan, 
the daughter of William the Silent by his third wife, 
Charlotte de Bourbon-Montpensier, connected him still more 
closely with the cause and with its most distinguished 
French adherents. His Protestantism was not shaken by 
the personal enmity of Henry IV., whom he considered “a 
sceptical time-server,” nor by the accusations of im. 
morality and murder, probably false, which blighted the 
life of his sister Charlotte, Princesse de Condé, at one 
time an even more ardent Protestant than himself; nor, after 
her acquittal, by her return to the Roman Church; a politic 
act in the interest of her young son, then supposed to be heir 
to the crown of France. Not long after this renunciation, 
which Duke Claude never forgave, had been proved useless by 
the birth of a son to Henry IV., the Duke died in the flower 
of his age, leaving a solemn curse to any of his children who 
in future years should forsake the Reformed faith. His family 
was not an exception to the rule of reaction which so often 
affects those brought up in a sternly religious atmosphere. 
His widow did her best. She married her eldest son into the 
great Huguenot family of La Tour d’Auvergne, and watched 
over all her children with Calvinistic strictness. But Duke 
Henry sacrificed his religion and a large part of his estates to 
the commanding influence of Cardinal de Richelieu, and his 
younger brother, the Comte de Laval, developed from a 
charming boy into a wild and vicious man, the disgrace of his 
family. 

One of Duke Claude’s children was worthy not only of him, 
but of her more famous grandfather. English history, as 
well as romance, may lay claim to Charlotte de La Trémoille, 
Countessof Derby. Readersof Sir Walter Scott can never forget 
his picture of this great lady in her stately old age, though 
the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust’s indignant protest may find some echo 
in their minds: ‘‘ Here you have a Countess of Derby fetched 
out of her cold grave, and saddled with a set of adventures 
dated twenty years after her death, besides being given up as 
a Catholic, when she was, in fact, a zealous Huguenot.” Far 
be it from us to dispute the rights of fiction, especially in the 
hands of the greatest of story-tellers; but it is obvious that 
the second point of this indictment is worse than the first. 
One of the strongest features in Lady Derby’s strong and 
loyal character was her steady Protestantism. After her 
marriage she conformed, of course, to the Church of England, 
and shared her husband's faithfulness to “ Church and King.” 
She would have died, as he did, for that cause. But her own 
times saw nothing in this that was not consistent with the 
traditions of her birth and bringing-up. The Stanleys were 
among the few great families into which the Duchesse de La 
Trémoille would have consented to marry one of her children; 
and throughout her stormy life Charlotte de La Trémoille 
proved herself as mucha descendant of William the Silent 
as of Guy the Crusader or of Louis, the “chevalier sans 
reproche” of Italian wars. Her letters are preserved in the 
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La Trémoille archives, and English historians know how to 
value them, for the Civil Wars had few more heroic figures 
than the Lady of Lathom. ee 

Another famous woman in the La Trémoille family, more 
clever than great, but also with a well-justified claim to a 
place in history, was Marie-Anne de La Trémoille, first 
Princesse de Chalais, then, by her marriage with the head of 
the House of Orsini, Duchess of Bracciano, and known to 
Europe, after her second husband’s death and the purchase of 
his chief title and estates by an Odescalchi, as Princesse des 
Ursins. She belonged to a younger branch of La Trémoilles, 
that of Noirmoustier, descended from a younger son of the 
grandfather of Duke Claude. A contemporary and friend of 
Mme. de Maintenon, ambitious like her, but in a bolder 
fashion, Mme. des Ursins was one of the first diplomatists 
of the seventeenth century. Her hand pulled the strings 
which guided Charles II. of Spain to make the famous will 
leaving his crown to Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. 
It was she who arranged the marriage between the young 
King of Spain and Marie Louise of Savoy, whose Camarera 
Mayor she became by French influence. For years, through 
the powerful favour of Louis XIV., she practically governed 
Spain, and in the war with England and Austria she 
proved herself by courage, strength, and firmness a worthy 
La Trémoille. There was a time when no woman in 
Europe held a higher political place than Mme. des Ursins. 
If her ambition overleaped itself and fell on the other side, 
such a fate was not undeserved. Saint-Simon had his reasons 
for suggesting that the weak health of Mme. de Maintenon, 
her constant ally, inspired the Princess with the idea of 
succeeding her as wife of Louis X1V., who had always highly 
admired her. And she would have been Queen of France, for 
no less position would have satisfied a woman of her blood 
and talents. But Mme. de Maintenon survived Louis XIV. 
It seems even more certain that after the greatest blow that 
ever fell upon her—the death of the Queen of Spain—Mme. 
des Ursins seriously planned for herself a marriage with the 
young King. Louis XIV.’s strong opposition making this 
impossible, she rushed into the mistake of her life, and 
married Philip V. to Elizabeth Farnese, of whom Frederick 
the Great suid “ that she possessed all the pride of a Spartan, 
the obstinacy of an Englishwoman, the vivacity of a French- 
woman, and the craft of an Italian.” Such a Princess was 
not likely to be ruled by her lady-in-waiting, even if a La 
Trémoille. She drove the old woman out of Spain, in wintry 
weather, with the cruelty of a Red Indian; and so ended a 
sovereignty which had lasted fourteen years. 

It says much for Miss Stephens’s agreeable style and power 
of condensation that in not much more than three hundred 
pages she has made to march before us so many striking 
figures in whom the attributes of one great family show 
themselves over and over again. Such a history might be 
much longer without losing in interest, and a review can only 
touch on two or three of its central characters, while quite 
leaving out the marvellous tales of war and romance that 
belong to early centuries, as well as the more modern and 
familiar, if melancholy, stories of eighteenth-century decline, 
of revolution, emigration, La Vendée, of deaths and losses, 
through which, however, the old race kept its vitality 
unimpaired. 

It would have been worth while to give a full La Trémoille 
pedigree instead of the fragments of genealogy to be found 
in the notes. These are good as far as they go; but the book 
seems to us of sufficient value to demand something more. The 
illustrations are singularly interesting. 





OMNISCIENCE BY INSTALMENTS.* 


THE new issues of these three well-known cheap “ libraries ” 
fully maintain the standard of the earlier volumes. A vast 
field is covered (from the natural history of the flea to experi- 
mental aesthetics), and the task is executed by competent hands. 
Not the least interesting of the volumes concerned are the two 
which deal with the second of the two subjects mentioned— 
The Beautiful, by “* Vernon Lee,” in the “ Cambridge Manuals,” 
and The Experimental Psychology of Beauty, by Mr. C. W. 





* (1) Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. Vols. LXXI.-LXXX. 


Cambridse : at the University Press. [Cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, each. } 
——(2) The Home University Library. Vols. LXXVI.-LXXX. London: Williams 
and Norgate. [Cloth, 1s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, each.]——(3) The People’s 
Pooks, 12 vols, Londoa; T, C. and E, C, Jack, (6d. net each. ] 





Valentine, in “The People’s Books.” The authors of these 
approach their subject from quite different points of view, 
the lady who calls herself ‘Vernon Lee” from the theoretical, 
and Mr. Valentine from the experimental. ‘“ Vernon Lee’s” 
method is scarcely at all inferential; her object is to explain. 
To her “ beautiful” means satisfactory for contemplation, #.c., 
for reiterated perception, and the process which makes con- 
templation pleasurable is that to which, since the work of 
Lipps and Titchener, psychologists have attached the name of 
“empathy.” By “contemplation” must be understood con- 
templation of two-dimensional shapes, for it is, according to 
our authoress, only in connexion with these that “empathy” 
(the unconscious projection of self into the characteristics of 
the aspect contemplated) can take place. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the creation of empathy is the 
deliberate object of the artist any more than its enjoyment is 
the conscious aim of the spectator. It is rather the unrealized 
condition under which the artist works. This “ Vernon Lee” 
states clearly enough. None the less, she is in danger of 
attributing too independent and absolute a value to “empathy.” 
Surely this two-dimensional design, to which empathy owes 
its existence, is always in fact subservient to some other pur- 
pose—not only in the mind of the artist, but also in actual 
aesthetic result. What this other purpose will be must depend 
in each case on the personality of the artist and the fashion of 
his age. This “ Vernon Lee” would apparently deny, but in 
order to deny it she is compelled to assume as an axiom that 
the artist who shows most imagination and power in accom- 
plishing these secondary purposes will also be the most efficient 
in the sphere of two-dimensional design. Mr. Valentine’s 
attack proceeds on very different lines. He has no theory to 
prove. Indeed, his experiments might perhaps be more fruit- 
ful if he had approached them with a more comprehensive 
grasp of the theoretical side of his subject. He does, however, 
show clearly enough the great number of different elements 
which enter into the aesthetic pleasure we derive from a 
picture. For him empathy is only one among many elements, 
and some of his experiments, such, for instance, as that illustrat- 
ing the very irregular and jerky course followed by the eye in 
tracing an easy and agreeable curve,seem to indicate that, on the 
physiological side at least, the importance of this particular 
element may easily be overrated. In other respects his con- 
clusions often support “ Vernon Lee’s.” Both recognize, as 
one of the chief elements of aesthetic pleasure, the realization 
of successful mental activity, the excitation and satisfaction 
of attention; but Mr. Valentine takes us further into the 
investigation of the effects of colour, association, and other 
matters into which we have no space to follow him. 

By way of relief from these very difficult speculations, we may 
turn to Mr. H. Russell’s admirable little treatise on The Flea 
(“Cambridge Manuals”). It is only in recent years that the 
flea has, owing to its agency as a transmitter of plague, become 
the subject of wide and systematic scientific study. This agency 
seems now to be definitely established, and the pages in which 
Mr. Russell describes the discovery are among the most inter- 
esting in a book which abounds in interesting matter. Thus 
we learn that monkeys have no fleas, except (as Mr. Russell 
shrewdly remarks) those which they may catch in captivity 
from the human beings who crowd round their cages. Hooved 
animals, too, are almost equally fortunate, and it is curious to 
learn that the human inhabitants of the Hausa countries and 
the oases of the Sahara share the same exemption. Very inter- 
esting, also, is the discovery of one solitary fossil flea in perfect 
preservation, and hardly differing in construction from the 
flea of to-day (it belongs to a genus found on moles and 
shrews). These are but a few of the points of interest of 
Mr. Russell's fascinating littl® book, and it may be added that 
he has succeeded in the exceedingly difficult task of treating 
his subject clearly, simply, and without jocularity. With 
Mr. Russell's treatise it is natural to compare Professor 
G. H. Carpenter’s Life Story of Insects in the same series. 
This is, of course, on much more general lines, but it 
covers a very wide and enthralling subject with clearness 
and accuracy. Professor Carpenter shows that (in spite of 
the conflicting views of earlier naturalists) the remark- 
able processes of insect development, such as that from 
egg, through caterpillar and chrysalis, to winged fly, with 
which we are all familiar, are merely special cases of growth, 
the characteristics of the final instar being in many cascs 
traceable in each of the others. He sees, too, in these instances 
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of apparent discontinuity additional evidence of the possibility 
of similar revolutions in the agelong process of evolution, 
which men of science were wont to regard as uniformly gradual. 
Two other interesting books of the “Cambridge Manuals” 
are those on The Peoples of India, by Mr. J. D. Anderson, 
teacher of Bengali at the University, and The Evolution of 
Japan, by Mr. J. H. Longford, lately Consul at Nagasaki 
and now Professor of Japanese at King’s College. Mr. 
Anderson has an exceedingly perplexing and complicated 
subject, and, on the whole, his treatment is successful. His 
book inevitably follows to a large extent the now standard 
work of Mr. E. A. Gait and Sir H. H. Risley, while his 
examination of the language question is based chiefly on 
Sir G. A. Grierson’s well-known treatise. It was unfortunate 
that the book could not be kept back for the Census Report 
(1911), but it is none the less remarkably full and compre- 
hensive. Mr. Longford bas not such difficulties to contend 
with, and his short history of the evolution of new Japan 
is an admirable piece of work. He writes (as does Mr. 
Anderson) from personal experience, and his book is 
exceedingly candid, without in any way depreciating the 
wonderful achievement of the Japanese race during the 
past sixty years. In particular one is glad to see his full 
appreciation of the career of Sir Harry Parkes, whose 
services to the growth of Japan and to the spread of British 
influence in the Far East have, in spite of the existence of a 
full-dress biography, never perhaps been quite sufficiently 
recognized. 

The volumes which deal with literature are, on the whole, 
less interesting than those already mentioned. Professor 
C. H. Herford’s Goethe and Mr. 8. L. Bensusan’s Coleridge, 
though scber and accurate, are neither of them quite so good 
as Mr. Waterlow’s excellent Shelley, recently issued among the 
“People’s Books.” Professor Herford is too much absorbed 
in the task of exposition for the benefit of the unlearned 
English reader, while Mr. Bensusan goes to the other extreme 
and almost entirely sacrifices exposition to biographical detail. 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford, however, in his volume on Shelley, 
Godwin, and their Cirele (“ Home University Library”) makes 
areal contribution to our knowledge of the origins of Shelley’s 
poetry, although he obviously goes too far when he says that 
it would be as hard to understand Shelley without the aid of 
Godwin as to appreciate the genius of Milton without a know- 
ledge of the English Bible. None the less, his chapters on 
Tom Paine, Godwin, and Mary Wollstonecraft are admirably 
sympathetic, and, making allowance for a slight excess of 
enthusiasm, just. The ‘‘Home University Library” contains 
also a valuable and very opportune treatise by Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, M.P., on Copartnership and Profit-Sharing, and 
another on The Ocean, in which the late Sir John Murray 
embodies conclusions drawn from his unequalled experience in 
the “Challenger Office.” Mention may also be made of Mr. 
J. H. Hill’s very impartial Spiritualism (“ People’s Books”), 
which contains much interesting matter, some drawn from the 
writer’s own experience and not before made public. 





SOME BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS.* 


THE ten books which we have selected for notice in this 
review have little in common except that they have to 
do with animals. We will begin with the animal stories, of 
which readers are in some danger of havingasurfeit. A dog asa 
hero is certain to be popular, and Mr. James Oliver Curwood’s 
book is long, but never dull. Among recent animal biographies, 
we have no hesitation in placing first Kazan the Wolf-Dog. 
It is a masterpiece, a perfect novel, in which the hero isa 





* (1) Kazan the Wolf-Dog. By James Oliver Curwood. With 6 illustrations. 
London: Cassell and Co. [6s.]——(2) Feuds of the Furtive Folk, By F. St. 
Mars. With 5 illustrations in colour by Walter Harmer. London: Heath, 
Cranton, and Ouseley. [5s. net.]——(3) In Beaver World. 
With illustrations from photographs by the author. 
Co, [6s. —)—“ Wud Animals at Home. By Ernest Thom 
With 150 sketches and photographs by the author. London: 
Stoughton. [Gs. net.J——(5) The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. 
Thompson Seton. With 60 drawings. Same publishers. [3s. 6d. net. }—— 
6) The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou, By A. A, Radclyffe Dugmore, 
P.B.G.S,, F.R.P.S. Illustrated with paintings, drawings, and photographs 
from life by the author. London: William Heinemann. [15s, net.}——(7) A 
History of Land Mammals in the Western Hemisphere. By William B. Scott, 
Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc., LL.D., &c. Illustrated with 32 plates and more than 
00 drawings by Bruce Horsfall. London: Macmillan and Co. as — Ty 
(8) Controlled Natural Selection and Value Marking. By J. C. Mottram, M.B. 
Lond, London: Longmansand Co. [3s, 6d. net,|——(9) The Snakes of Europe. 
By G. A. Boulenger, LL.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.B.S., F.Z.S, With 14 plates and 
42 in the text. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.} (10) The Life of 
the Mollusca, By B. B, Woodward, F.}..S., &, With 52 plates and a map, 
Same publishers, [6s,] 
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Hudson Bay Company’s territory, with trappers, fur trad 

and gold prospectors, forms a background against whiel . 
canine drama moves smoothly enough, with events ae 
forcible and tunable English. The story of Kazan the b “ 
wild dog, ferocious to those who ill-treat him, aren 
McCready and McTrigger, tender to Isobel and Joan a mt 
kind, is admirably told. The beast keeps all through th. 
mind of a beast. The hero of the story is always iouas . 
alternating between his love of man and woman, and an 


P th 
of the wild and the fellowship of the she-wolf with ty 
becomes mated. But the interest is balanced by sufficient 


human incident. Loti, the trapper, and Professor McGill, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, play the parts required of them, 
The fight with the lynx, the combat of the two bull moose the 
great dog-fight in the saloon, which ends unexpectedly, Kazan’s 
returns to the haunts of man and disappearances into the 
forest, are well told. The reader sees the world as the doo 
sees it, or, at any rate, believes that he is doing so. ‘ 

The next book is a collection of short tales. Mr. F. St. Mars 
in his Feuds of the Furtive Folk? gives us nine new animal 
stories. It is perhaps a matter of taste, but to our thinking 
these tales are the best which that capable and vigorons 
author has produced. In the first place, his beasts remain 
always beasts, and do not talk or argue. Secondly, he writes 
in a smoother and more restrained style, with less concentrated 
violence and intent to shock and terrify us. His animals are 
varied: otters, rats, bats, stoats, ravens, merlins, owls, and 
pewits. Even the adventures of the whelk carry the reader 
along. Besides the animal heroes of the tales, there are always 
careful descriptions of other beasts, and many prettily 
described pictures of the wild, to form a background. The 
foreign carnivorous beast let loose to do havoc on the English 
countryside is a stock theme of more than one writer. Here 
we have a pair of Australian dingoes loosed by a railway 
accident among our sheepfolds. 

There is ample material for a monograph on beavers. Mr, 
Enos A. Mills is an American writer, not a trained zoologist, 
who has a great deal to say about beavers, and who says it 
very well. In Beaver Land* contains the record of much 
personal observation. The author’s studies cover twenty- 
seven years. He has travelled through every State in the 
Union as well as Canada, Alaska, and Mexico. Near his 
cabin in Colorado he had colonies close at hand. Once he had 
fourteen under almost daily observation. He has watched 
them building dams, cutting canals, felling trees, and storing 
aspen logs for winter food. To work like a beaver has 
become proverbial, and, so far as we know, a better account 
of the intelligence of these rodents has never been written. 
But Mr. Mills is mistaken in saying that the European beaver 
is probably extinct. There are quite recent records. With 
all his watching, Mr. Mills never discovered how joint opera- 
tions were directed, nor did he ever see a beaver use its tail 
as a trowel, as some vulgarly believe it does. Many beaver- 
works are years, possibly centuries, old. The European beaver 
never developed the advanced dam-building habits of its 
American relative. The longest dam Mr. Mills ever measured 
was 2,140 feet. This was in Montana. But the canals, dug 
for floating logs from the adjacent forests, are even more 
wonderful than the dams. There are a number of good 
photographs of the beasts and their works in this very 
readable book. 

Two books from the charming pen of Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton need hardly be recommended to our readers. With 
all the knowledge that he bas of the wild fauna of North 
America, he tells us that he has found no place more rewarding 
than the Yellowstone Park, “the great mountain haven of 
wild life.” Wild Animals at Home,‘ illustrated with many 
photographs and hundreds of characteristic little marginal 
sketches, gives a wonderful account of this paradise of the 
naturalist and camera hunter. It is an account, sometimes a 
little disjointed by journalistic cross-headings, into which 
some anecdotes of other places are introduced. But the great 


national reserve, which was established in 1872, is Mr. Seton’s 
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herd of bison numbers about fifty, and there are, besides, about 

a hundred and fifty more in fenced corrals. The pronghorn 

js almost the only steadily diminishing species. The interest- 

ing appendix, with a catalogue of the mammals, which Mr. 

Seton prints, informs us that the carnivora include about a 

hundred pumas, which never show themselves, besides lynxes, 

pbobeats, foxes, otters, mink, wolverine, and badgers. The 
timber wolf is very rare, but coyotes are abundant. With 

such abundant material at his disposal, Mr. Seton makes a 

pleasant series of chapters. None is more entertaining than 

that on the skunk, an animal which, for reasons that do not 
commend themselves to all Americans, he maintains should be 
the proper national emblem of America instead of the eagle. 

The second volume from the pen of this fertile writer is 
The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,’ “ dedicated to the old-timers 
of the Big Plain of Manitoba.” It is a slender tale, with 
many pretty illustrations, of a lad who has the hunting fever 
strong on him, but cannot bring himself to pull the trigger 
when he has at last made a successful stalk. An atmosphere 
of snow, lakes, pines, wolves, and Indians surrounds the 
subject. There is nothing on the title-page to inform the 
guileless English reader that this is not a new book; but 
the story was copyrighted in the United States as long ago 
as 1899. 

We pass easily from Canada across the strait of Belle Isle. 
Having spent nine seasons in Newfoundland watching, 
stalking, and photographing caribou, Mr. A. A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore has produced a well-written and interesting volume. 
The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou® contains an 
intimate account of the animal’s habits, written by a true 
naturalist who carried no firearms and for the most part 
camped and worked alone. The book is admirably illustrated 
with maps, drawings of antlers, and photographs. These 
last form a unique collection of large, clear plates which are 
as near perfection as any photographer has got. That of the 
stag taken at a distance of nine yards is indeed perfect, and all 
are good. The Newfoundland caribou form a distinct race, 
and Mr. Dugmore, who classes himself with the “lumpers” 
against the “splitters,” seems to misapprehend the problem 
which engages systematic zoologists. For if the existence of 
geographical races be admitted, it must surely be the business 
of men of science to describe and name them. His chapter 
on “ The Newfoundland Caribou as a Species” does not much 
advance our knowledge, but as an observer and recorder of 
facts, and facts only, he is excellent. There are probably 
between one hundred thousand and two hundred thousand 
caribou on the island. A good male head may have forty 
points, very seldom over fifty. About one doe in ten is horn- 
less. On the strange half-yearly migrations of the deer he has 
a chapter, and another on the habits in the rutting season, 
when he had the good fortune to watch some fighting. One of 
the problems which Mr. Dugmore has failed to solve is how 
exactly the clicking of the hoofs, which is characteristic of all 
reindeer, is produced. He disposes of the belief that it is 
caused by the split hoofs striking together or striking the 
ground. It is more likely caused by the internal mechanism 
of the foot, The deer are well protected now, and he pro- 
nounces the game laws as nearly perfect as any in existence. 
A small reserve has been established with good effect. For 
those who want to shoot or travel in Newfoundland there is 
information at the end of the book on guides, camping, outfit, 
and game laws. 

The next book on our list is of a more scientific and serious 
nature. A History of Land Mammals in the Western Hemi- 
sphere’ is a massive work by a highly competent American 
writer. Mr. William B. Scott is Blair Professor of 
Geology and Paleontology in Princeton University, New York. 
He tells us that he writes, in the first place, for the layman; 
but we should like to add that the intelligent layman must 
not be afraid of many ferocious-looking Latin names (no 
others exist) ; and, if he be not too lazy, he may use an excellent 
glossary. The volume, moreover, is lavishly illustrated with 
admirable drawings and photographs. We know nothing 
better of the kind. Professor Scott is not one of those who 
claim to be able to restore a fossil animal from a single bone. 
He points out that many conclusions are merely tentative. 
He inclines to evolution per saltum, and dwells on the gaps in 
our knowledge. The great series of drawings of restored 
mammals, as they may or must have appeared in life, is 
very good and an interesting feature of the book. The 








skeleton gives the outline. External characters must be 
supplied mostly by guesswork. What real authority can 
Mr. Bruce Horsfall (a very skilful artist who has supplied 
this vast number of plates and drawings) have for depicting 
the early horse (EKohippus) with longitudinal stripes? Re- 
membering that he is writing for the intelligent layman, 
Professor Scott opens with two elementary chapters on the 
methods of geology and paleontology. These are followed 
by an outline of mammalian classification according to the 
most recent views and a sketch of geographical distribution. 
Next follows a fairly full description of the skeletons and 
teeth of mammals. These early chapters are illustrated with 
numerous photographs of living animals. This brings the 
layman to the brink; and what follows will be found 
sufficiently detailed and learned to satisfy the trained 
zoologist. The Western States of North America and the 
pampas of Argentina have supplied a mass of fossil mam- 
malian material for study such as occurs nowhere else in the 
known world. Some types are indigenous, others immigrants. 
Professor Scott reviews first the succeeding faunas of 
pleistocene, pliocene, miocene, oligocene, eocene, and paleo- 
cene periods. Then, approaching the same subject from 
another aspect, he devotes a chapter to each great order of 
mammals. He does not conceal the fact that evolution is 
a very complex process. Divergent, parallel, and convergent 
modes of development go together. Phylogeny would be easy 
if every resemblance were proof of relationship. On the 
whole, the study of fossil mammals teaches that the lines, or 
phyla, draw together as one goes back and display themselves 
as branches of a single stem. 

Before leaving the philosophy of evolution we may notice 
a small work which is not beyond the comprehension of the 
layman who takes an intelligent interest in biological problems. 
Few persons are likely, from the title, to guess the purport 
of Mr. J. C. Mottram’s book, Controlled Natural Selection and 
Value Marking. He puts forward in a slender volume a new 
theory or hypothesis to explain the facts of sexual dimorphism 
which are so striking in many animals. Darwin’s theory of 
sexual selection has been acknowledged to have many weak- 
nesses, but it holds the field for want of anything better. One 
may summarize the new theory in Mr. Mottram’s own words: 
Males are more conspicuous in nature than females. Males 
are less valuable than females. Males and females are 
associated during life, and especially during the breeding 
season. The difference in value is then highest and the 
difference in colour is greatest. According to the new theory, 
the bright colour of the male serves to “control natural 
selection,” so that the less valuable male gets killed. Tho 
male becomes brightly plumaged in order to save the precious 
dull-coloured female. So the displays which precede the act of 
pairing are not to make the female select, but to draw the fire 
of concealed enemies on to the male. Again, the song of 
the male bird is not to charm the female, but to attract 
dangerous enemies from her. Mr, Mottram disarms criticism 
by saying that he states but does not attempt to prove the new 
theory. But he produces many examples which seem to 
accord with it. The reader who is interested in the theory of 
evolution should read the book, and observe for himself how 
far it explains the facts. It may be remembered that 
Stolzmann put forward a theory which somewhat resembles 
this one. Mr. Mottram contends that his own theory is not 
open to the objections which were fatal to his predecessor's. 
His theory explains, among other things, why old and sterile 
female birds assume the male plumage. There is, on the other 
hand, much that it does not explain. At the end of the book 
the theory is applied to the colour of British birds in the 
breeding season. Mr. Mottram will have to develop his 
hypothesis before he can hope to make it a convincing one. 
It isa misfortune that the Latin names of the birds have 
escaped the attention of the proof-reader. The number of 
misprints in pp. 116-120 is deplorable. 

We will end this lengthy and discursive review with a notice 
of two new volumes in the excellent series of popular 
handbooks which Messrs. Methuen are producing, which 
was opened by Dr. Calman’s Crustaceans. They deal with 
European snakes and with molluscs respectively. The Snakes 
of Europe’ is a trustworthy handbook by Dr. G. A. Boulenger, 
who is probably the greatest authority on reptiles in this 
country. His book has the merit of filling a notorious gap, 
for there has hitherto been no work in English on European 
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snakes or reptiles. About half the volume is devoted to a 
general introduction telling what is known about snakes, with 
a short bibliography. This part is very readable and interest- 
ing. <A systematic catalogue and account of the various 
species, twenty-eight in number, follows. The book is excel- 
lently illustrated. Since the legend is not yet dead, we may 
quote Dr. Boulenger : “ Not a single reported case of a female 
snake swallowing her young for protection rests on satisfactory 
evidence.” Dr. W.L. Sambon contributes a chapter on the 
parasites of snakes, which have been so far little studied. 

The Life of the Mollusca,” by Mr. B. B. Woodward, is an 
excellent specimen of the semi-popular book of zoology 
written by a man of science. The author is engaged in the 
Natural History Museum. We call the work “semi-popular” 
because a good many technical terms are used and scientific 
classification and nomenclature are followed. But the un- 
learned reader who wishes to understand the structure and 
life-history of a group of invertebrates which includes the 
snails, slugs, oysters, whelks, and cuttlefish will find the book 
admirably arranged and up-to-date. There are good chapters 
on the evolution, geological history, habits, instincts, present 
history, and distribution of molluscs. Shell-collecting is 
rather out of fashion, and most shell-collectors in the past 
have taken little interest in the inhabitant. We are not 
acquainted with any recent book which gives such a full and 
complete survey without overloading the subject with details 
only interesting to the systematist. Atthe end of the volume 
is a map (which should have faced p. 66) and a great series of 
plates. These are well chosen and clearly printed. Some are 
from the late Dr. Woodward’s “ Manual,” others are specially 
drawn by Miss G. M. Woodward, 





NAPOLEON AT BAY.* 


One hundred years ago, in the months of January, February, 
and March, 1814, Napoleon was making a hopeless fight on 
the frontiers of France against the combined forces of the 
European coalition. He was in a desperate plight. His 
Empire was crumbling away. The disastrous Russian cam- 
paign of 1812 had destroyed the flower of the French Army. 
For the campaign of 1813 against an awakened Europe, 
throbbing with a fierce patriotism, he had to fall back on 
raw conscripts. Those, too, were swept away on the fields of 
Liitzen, Bautzen, and Leipzig. France was exhausted by the 
terrible drains which had been made on her resources. The 
victorious armies of her enemies were rolling on in over- 
whelming numbers, and in the beginning of 1814 were 
marching on Paris. Such an advance in such circumstances 
could only have one result; but before the end Napoleon was 
to show, to the dismay of his foes and the amazcment of 
posterity, a wonderful example of his rare military genius, 
although his back was at the wall and his Grand Army gone 
from him. 

After Leipzig the Emperor set himself, witha patient courage 
and a wonderful steadiness of spirit, amid the ruins of his 
dearest hopes, to the instant needs of the situation. Manifold 
duties awaited him at Paris, where he alone could hold the 
reins of government. His presence was necessury there to 
quell the growing discontent and the uprising of the Royalist 
spirit, And be must get another army somehow. But 
there was no time. ‘Too late he endeavoured to stem the 
advance of Wellington from the south by restoring 
Ferdinand VII. to the throne of Spain; so he had to leave 
the armies of Soult and Suchet where they were, and content 
himself with withdrawing only a small portion of their troops. 
He had armies in Italy, but the Viceroy there had sufficient 
troubles to deal with. In the Netherlands his small force of 
eighteen thousand had to deal with a general rising stimulated 
by the advance of the Prussians. And meanwhile Schwarzen- 
berg and Bliicher, in the beginning of January, were 
advancing on Paris with a force numbering over two hundred 
and fifty thousand. 

Napoleon’s striking force only amounted to some forty 
thousand, but he made a last effort to defend his country. 
On January 26th he reached his headquarters at Chalons. 
On the 29th he beat Bliicher at Brienne, but failed to prevent 
his union with the main army of the Allies. In the beginning 
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of February Bliicher, strongly reinforced, atta y 

at La Rothiére, and after a terrible fight drove Fra try 
a loss of six thousand men, and the Allies slowly pressed hes 
advance up the valley of the Seine. Napoleon recognized — 
he had been too late to deal with the Allies’ command ’ 
separately, and the odds were now so heavy against him oan 
even his indomitable spirit sank. Then suddenly he 
opening. The forces of Bliicher and Schwarzenberg seperated 
the former marching to the Marne, the latter advancing * 
the valley of the Seine. Leaving a small force to hold 
Schwarzenberg in check, Napoleon hastened off to deal with 
Bliicher. He caught his enemy with his army in a lon 
straggling line, fell like a thunderbolt on the centre, then 
attacked the flanks and drove the whole force back in con- 
fusion in the brilliant actions of Champaubert, Montmirai] 
and Vauchamp, which were fought on February 10th, Ith, 
and 14th. Then he returned to fight Schwarzenberg; 
but that general suffered badly from nerves, and retreated 
hastily. Had Napoleon now had an adequate army he 
would doubtless have kept the advantage gained. But, 
in the circumstances, he could do littie more. Bliicher, 
undaunted and full of energy, was never afraid of defeat, 
He advanced again. Napoleon tried to drive him northwards, 
and gained the battle of Craonne on March 7th, but was 
beaten at Laon a few days later. There was a general advance 
by the Allies. Napoleon’s last effort was to strike at Schwar. 
zenberg’s line of communications, but without avail. The 
Allies pressed on. Paris was in no state to stand a siege, and 
the end came. 

Mr. Petre deals in a careful and impartial manner with the 
details of the campaign, and his book should prove of great 
service to the student, illustrated as it is with satisfactory 
plans of the various battles. Thecampaign has been regarded 
as Napoleon’s greatest effort. This view may place it too 
high, but it is certainly a wonderful example of what he 
could accomplish when in desperate straits. “ Admirable 
—quite admirable,” was Wellington’s judgment, and he was 
not a friendly critic. Napoleon was opposed to the choicest 
soldiers of Europe commanded by generals skilled in warfare 
and acquainted with his methods; he had also to encounter 
the enmity of winter, for the weather was bad and the roads 
almost impassable. Over these the boldness of genius 
triumphed for the moment, and the sudden transformation 
from the crushing defeat at La Rothiére to the succession of 
brilliant victories over Bliicher, followed by the retreat of 
the great allied army before Napoleon’s small force, remains 
without a parallel in history. 





RUSSIA: THE COUNTRY OF EXTREMES.* 


ENGLISHMEN have good reason to be grateful to any writer who 
can belp them to understand Russia better. They have learned 
from experience in two opposite directions how closely their 
interests are associated with hers. From 1853 to 1907 British 
policy in Europe and Asia was largely shaped by distrust of 
Russia. From 1907 till the present time it has been almost 
revolutionized by the understanding between the two Govern- 
ments arrived at in that year. Unfortunately, to know 
Russia is not, for Englishmen, an easy process. To them 
intellectual Russia is for the most part identical with revolu- 
tionary Russia, and, though descriptions of the objects and 
methods of the Government coming from such a quarter can 
seldom merit unquestioning acceptance, they form the staple 
of the books provided for English readers. Mme. Jarintzoff’s 
volume certainly belongs to thisclass. She is not intentionally 
unfair, but her attitude towards the Revolution is one of 
consistent and admiring sympathy. Its heroes and heroines 
are not even excused for their choice of bombs as the 
only means of getting their views accepted. They are 
described as commanding respect, not forgiveness. The 
chapter which deals with the murder of Alexander II. is a 
fair example of this temper. The fate of the Tsar to whom 
the serfs owed their emancipation might have been thought 
to deserve a passing word of pity. But it is only treated 
as the natural result of his disregard of the “decisive ulti- 
matum” placed before him, some two months earlier, by the 
Party of the Will of the People. The men who threw the 
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make were the instruments of a man and a woman, Andrei 
Jeliabov and Sophia Perovskaya. Jeliabov combined “a par- 
ticularly gifted nature ’ with “a bright, attractive, and 

werful personality.” He had been arrested two days before 
“the historic event” for attempting some sixteen months 
earlier to blow up the Imperial train. About ten days before 
the assassination he called for volunteers to execute the death 
gentence. Forty-seven people answered to the call, and 
Jeliabov picked out four of them. Two of these remained 
anknown, as their bombs were not needed; the third was 
killed by the bomb that he launched against the Emperor; 
Ryssakov, the fourth, who threw the first bomb, was a student 
of nineteen. Owing to the arrest of Jeliabov on February 27th, 
the arrangement of the details fell to Sophia Perovskaya, 
and two days later the plan was carried out. Sophia waited 
near the Palace where the Tsar had been lunching to see 
which route he would take on leaving. When he turned along 
the Catherine Canal she “took out her pocket-handkerchief 
and blew her nose.” At this signal the two men who held the 
bombs hurried to the canal, while she walked up the oppo- 
site bank and watched the result. Mme. Jarintzoff describes 
the attitude of public opinion on the executions which fol- 
lowed as “curious,” apparently because “ disapproval of the 
event itself” was combined with “sympathy and compassion, 
mingled with respect for those who carried it out.” In her 
own case, the latter emotions ure not alloyed by any such 
illogical compromise. 

The view here taken of terrorist methods incapacitates a 
writer from passing a fair judgment on acts of the Government 
against which they are directed. The Russian Executive may 
be as brutal and as tyrannical as Mme. Jarintzoff describes 
it. But scrupulous care in their choice of weapons is not 
to be expected from men who are fighting an enemy to 
whom no expedient is unlawful. Probably many of the 
steps taken by the Russian Government in its conflict 
with Anarchism are not the most effectual, even for their own 
purpose. But when a bomb may explode at your feet at any 
moment it is difficult to weigh with calmness the relative 
merits of rival policies. A society which is fighting for very 
life cannot be judged by the rules ordinarily applicable to 
civilized communities. Sophia Perovskaya, Mme. Jarintzoff 
tells us, “was one of those whose gifted nature allows 
them to manage complicated situations as if they were the 
most ordinary affairs of ordinary life, and to remain genuinely 
simple and cheerful at the same time.” But simplicity and 
cheerfulness cease to be virtues when they are associated with 
assassination ; or, if this is too harsh a statement for 
the author of Russia: the Country of Extremes, she can 
hardly wonder that it is one that appeals to the Imperial 
officials, Nor is an admirer of terrorist methods likely 
to take an unbiassed view of any part of the system to 
the destruction of which they are directed. Mme. Jarintzoff 
quotes from Mr. Maurice Baring the statement : “ As long as 
there is a Russian nation there will be a Russian religion at 
the core of it,” and adds: “I hope not! The prospect of the 
growth of Russia would be too hopeless if Russian religion 
remained what it is now.” In justification of this hope she 
reprints from the Hibbert Journal an article of her own on 
“Russian Piety and the Clergy.” It may be taken for certain 
that a great Church like the Russian will furnish an observer 
who stands altogether outside all Churches with ample occa- 
sions for criticism, and we have been surprised to find that the 
chief faults alleged against the “ white” or secular clergy are 
their poverty—in the villages they are “ actually harassed 
by want as much as the peasants themselves ”—and their 
unwillingness to interfere with their parishioners. But that 
this latter error has no very serious consequences to religion 

may be inferred from the following description of a Russian 
peasant’s behaviour in church :— 

“He looks after his soul for himself, and the church forms only 
&® poetical framework to his own thoughts. . .. Every one stands 
for hours in the Russian churches—there are no seats in them ; 
and one can easily see how individual are the prayers of the people 
as they kneel and cross themselves, and touch the floor with their 
foreheads, in all sincerity and simplicity of mind, whenever their 
spontaneous prayer prompts them to do so.” 


When Mme. Jarintzoff wrote on p. 132 that “the prospect 
of the growth of Rassia would be too hopeless if Russian 
religion remained what it is now,” she must surely have 
forgotten what she had previously written on p. 88. 





METHODS OF LAND TRANSFER.* 

Tuis is a book which all who are interested in one of the most 
important questions of the hour should be sure to read. Sir 
Charles Fortescue-Brickdale analyses our present practice of 
land transfer, and finds it (as all must admit it to be) expensive, 
dilatory, and unduly complicated by the coexistence of four 
separate systems—registration of deeds (Middlesex and 
Yorkshire), registration of title (compulsory in London), 
private conveyancing, and copyhold court-transfer. The 
greater part of these defects arise, says the writer, from a 
single cause, the lack of method in keeping of titlesa—the 
very defect which it is the object of a proper registration 
system to remove. After a brief review of the systems of 
other countries, Sir Charles turns to an analysis of the 
evidence and Report of the Royal Commission of 1908, of 
which he himself, as Registrar of the Land Registry, was an 
important member. He shows that landowners and conveyan- 
cing counsel are, speaking generally, in favour of registration, 
solicitors (for reasons into which we have no space to enter 
here) against it, and general opinion too often hostile through 
lack of experience. To avery large extent this unpopularity 
is to be traced to a serious defect in the 1897 Act by which 
the Register was established. That Act allowed of possessory, 
qualijied, and absolute titles being granted, but only the first 
were, before 1908, at all frequently used. Now, registration 
of possessory title is little better than no registration at all, 
and is certainly not worth the expense which it involves, 
Since 1908 every effort has been made to increase the facilities 
for obtaining absolute title, and it is to be hoped that con- 
tinued effort on these lines will in time lead to the extension 
of a reform which is of vital importance to our social and 
commercial well-being. Meanwhile, Sir Charles Fortescue- 
Brickdale’s lucid and well-reasoned work should be of great 
service in making generally known the nature of the problem 
and of the possible methods of solution. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


BOOKS ON INDIAN SUBJECTS. 

The Fundamental Unity of India (from Hindu Sources), 
By Professor Radhakumud Mookerji. With an Introduction 
by J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. (Longmans and Co. 3s, 6d. 
net.)—Professor Mookerji has made an interesting little book 
out of tolerably familiar evidence that Hinduism has had 
some unifying effect in welding together the races of India, 
and that they differ less from one another than from races 
beyond the Hindu Koush. Mr, MacDonald thinks it a “ super- 
ficial view ’’ which nevertheless dwells on surviving differences, 
and regrets that the fact “that it is the view of many of the 
present governors is proclaimed without secrecy from Ceylon 
to Afghanistan.” There can be no harm in collecting proofs 
of Indian unity in a very readable little book. It is to be 
regretted, however, that Professor Mookerji does not realize, 
nor, we suppose, Mr. MacDonald either, that it is under 
British rule that the tendencies to unity have for the first 
time become an enduring political fact.——Studies in 
Ancient Hindu Polity (Based on the Artha-sdstra of Kautilya) : 
Vol. I. By Narendra Nath Law. (Longmans and Co, 
3s. 6d. net.)\—Readers interested in ancient India must 
not be deterred by the fact that Mr. Law’s text is 
interspersed with numerous Sanskrit words and citations. In 
most cases a translation is given. Professor Radbakumud 
Mookerji has added a preface explaining that the sage 
Kautilya was no other than Chanakya, the famous Minister 
of Chandra Gupta and contemporary of Megasthenes. His 
slokas have been translated into many modern languages of 
India, and are regarded as models of practical wisdom. He 
was a master of finesse and artifice, and has been called the 
Machiavelli of India. ‘This book presents him in a more 
pleasing light, as a practised and conscientious administrator, 
The Gods of India: a Brief Description of their History, 
Character, and Worship. By the Rev. E. Osborn Martin. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 4s. 6d. net.)}—A popular but carefully 
written and well-informed account of Hindu mythology, 
ancient and modern, by a Wesleyan missionary who has 
spent thirteen years in India and Ceylon. Mr. Martin gives 
a kindly and creditably impartial account of (1) the Vedic 
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Nature-gods of the uncient Aryan settlers in Northern India; 
(2) the gods of Pauranic Hinduism, still worshipped by 
members of the educated classes; and (3) some of the 
innumerable local deities to whom the peasantry appeal for 
help in time of trouble. Mr. Osborn is, of course, awake to 
the defects of orthodox Hinduism, but rightly insists on the 
value of an unbiassed study of the history and growth of 
Hinduism. “There are,” as he justly urges, “ whole realms 
of Hindu mythological thought still to be surveyed.”—— 
Principles of Tantra. With an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Arthur Avalon. (Luzac and Co. 10s. net.)—A 
translation, with a laborious commentary, of a Sanskrit work 
on Tantric occultism and magic by a Bengali pundit. Notall 
worshippers of the mystical feminine Sakti of the Himalayan 
god Siva are of the Left-handed or Vamichiari sect, and many 
live irreproachable lives in spite of the extraordinary scriptures 
by which they profess to be guided. But most of those who 
know India know what moral and social results have been 
associated with Tantric rites, and it may be doubted whether, 
even as an historical document, this long, obscure, and repul- 
sive apology was worth the considerable labour of translation 
and annotation. 








AMULETS. 

Amulets. By W.M. Flinders Petrie. (Constable and Co. 
21s. net..\—The present volume is the first of a series dealing 
with various branches of Egyptian archaeology as illustrated 
by the collections at University College, London. Those 
collections owe so much to the unrivalled knowledge and 
taste of Professor Petrie that it is only right that he should 
have been selected to lead off with this interesting and 
exhaustive account of Egyptian amulets, of which some 
two hundred and seventy are here described. The Arabic 
hamilet was originally “a freight, burden or thing carried” ; 
but at a very distant date the word was restricted to a special 
object carried in the hope that it might confer some magical 
benefit upon the owner. In this sense the word passed into 
Latin as early as the time of Pliny. The modern “ mascot ”— 
the English phonetic equivalent of the French mascotte, i.e., 
white witch—which gamblers and motorists, Cabinet Ministers 
and other “ classes of illogical persons,” carry with more than 
a half-belief in its virtues, is the direct lineal descendant of 
the Egyptian amulets classified by Professor Petrie. 








THE BED-BOOK OF HAPPINESS. 

The Bed-Book of Happiness. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net.)\—The Bed-Book of Happiness is an 
anthology of prose and verse, which thus describes itself: “A 
colligation or assemblage of cheerful writings brought together 
from many quarters into this one compass for the diversion, 
distraction, and delight of those who lie abed—a friend to the 
invalid, a companion to the sleepless, an excuse to the tired.” 
The various excerpts are of all lengths, from two lines to 
several pages, and cover an enormously wide field of literature. 
It is impossible to do more than mention a few names and 
congratulate Mr. Begbie upon a happy knack of choosing 
short and cheerful readings from English literature. Is there 
any person in bed who does not know that Charles Lamb 
said “that the greatest pleasure in life” is “to do good in 
secret and be found out by accident”? If so, such a “ find” 
as this will be worth an hour’s reading to him. It cannot be 
that the hour will be a dull one either. Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Chesterton, Charles Dickens and Dean Hole, Mark Twain, 
Calverley, and Walter Bagehot, set themselves, with many 
others, to make it pass pleasantly. 








RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHIES. 

The Life of Henry J. Pope, by his Son (5s. net); The 
Life of Thomas Bowman Stephenson, by William Bradfield 
(5s. net); Love and Life: the Story of J. Denholm Brash, 
by his Son (2s. 6d. net). (C. H. Kelly.)—Sister Henrietta, 
by Dowager Lady Loch and Miss Stockdale. (Longmans and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.) —These four volumes of religious biography 
all testify, in their several ways, to self-sacrificing and arduous 
work done for the glory of God and in the service of man. 
Dr. Henry Pope and Dr. Bowman Stephenson were eminent 
Wesleyan Methodist divines, each of whom had the honour of 
presiding over the Annual Conference. Mr. Brash was a“ God- 
intoxicated man,” an impassioned mystic in a minister's coat, 





who found in Methodism the flame and warmth which 
eager soul desired. Miss Henrietta Stockdale gave her 
to mission work in South Africa, where she broug 
and inspiration to all who knew her: 
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GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Terry's Japanese Empire. By T. Philip Terry, 
and Co. 2ls. net.)—Travellers are regretfully aware that 
there is as yet no Baedeker for Japan, though there is ai 
excellent English substitute. Mr. Terry has compiled a tes 
guide-book to this fascinating country, which in size, get-u 
and arrangement is evidently modelled on Baedeker—ti, 
classical model of such works. He is qualified for his task by 
nearly twelve years of residence in Japan, and by repeated 
journeys on foot (and otherwise) from end to end of the 
country. So far as we can judge from reading the book at 
home, we feel justified in recommending it to the tourist, ag 
it seems to be eminently practical and trustworthy, and it js 
based on a thorough appreciation of the manifold charms of 
Japan. Gloucestershire; Warwickshire ; Cambridgeshire, By 
J. Charles Cox. (Methuen and Co, 2s. 6d. net each.)\—These 
volumes of the excellent “Little Guides” deal with three 
interesting counties in detail, and should be first-rate pocket 
companions for a walking or cycling tour. 
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ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

A Text-Book of Elementary Building Construction. By 
A. R. Sage and W. /. Fretwell. (Methuen and Co. 3s, 64. 
net.)—Most people have, at one time or another, felt that 
desire to know how a house is built which Mr. Kipling 
describes as haunting the Beetle in Stalky & Co. They 
will find all the necessary information in this work, which 
is written primarily to meet the wants of those who are 
preparing for a professional examination in building con. 
struction. Whilst the position of the authors, as lecturers 
at the London County Council School of Building, is a 
guarantee for their fulfilling these requirements, we can also 
recommend their book as highly instructive to the layman 
who may be thinking of having a house built for himself 
and wishes to have some notion of first principles. 








THE RIDDLE OF MARS THE PLANET. 

The Riddle of Mars the Planet. By C. E. Housden. 
(Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The author of this striking 
essay starts from the observations which have led Mr. Lowell 
to infer the existence of intelligent living creatures in Mars, 
and works out the conditions under which artificial irrigation 
would account for the seasonal changes visible on the surface 
of that planet. His suggestion, that water is probably trans- 
mitted along the Martian canals by being pumped through 
pipes under pressure, has been accepted by Mr. Lowell. Mr. 
Housden’s arguments will be of great interest to all who wish 
to believe in the plurality of worlds, and to understand the 
“great and ceaseless activity” which the dwellers in Mars 
must put forth in order to keep themselves alive in their 
chilly and rainless abode. 








LAW BOOKS. 

The Law and Practice of Bankruptcy. By G. L. Hardy. 
(Effingham Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.)—A useful summary of 
bankruptey law designed both for lawyers and laymen, 
embodying the amendments introduced by the Act of 1915, 
and containing in an appendix the new general rules which 
came into force on April Ist last. Building By-laws in 
Rural Districts. By Sir William Chance, Bt. (P. S. King 
and Son. 1s. 6d. net.)—This little volume contains the text of 
the “Public Health Acts (Building By-laws) Bill, 1906,” 
which was passed through the House of Lords in 1905 and the 
following year, butnever became law. The Billaimed at securing 
greater elasticity in building by-laws for rural districts, and 
would undoubtedly have been a salutary measure. The book 
also contains a set of model by-laws, with notes showing the 
variations from the Local Government Board’s model, and a 
useful introduction by the compiler. The Estate Duties 
and Annuities. By W. M. Ramsay. (W. Hodge and Co. 
5s. net.)—This little book contains an elaborate and closely 
reasoned argument against the levying of Estate Duty ia 
respect of annuities under s. 2, 1 (b) of the Finance Act, 
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1894.—— The Law of Associations. By Herbert A. Smith. 
(Clarendon Press. 6s. net.)—An illuminating inquiry into 
the legal principles underlying the law of corporations. The 
results of Mr. Smith’s analysis are mainly negative, but the 
course of it throws much light on the difficult subject of the 
relation between collective personality and individual capacity. 
—Digest of Local Government. By Arthur D. Dean and 
BE. J. Rimmer. (Butterworth and Co. 5s. net.)—In this com- 
pact volume the authors endeavour to give a survey of the 
development, constitution, powers, and duties of local 
authorities which shall be useful alike to the student, 
official, and Councillor. The book avoids technicality as far 
as possible, and, although it treats the subject in outline 
only, is commendably complete. It should prove of real use 
tothe many persons who are now interested in the subject. 
——Partnership v. Limited Liability Company. By H. Stuart 
Girvan, B.L. (W. Hodge and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This useful 
little handbook sets out in layman’s language the main 
differences between partnership, limited partnership, and 
public and private limited companies, laying stress on the 
superior advantages of the company. Some pages are devoted 
to a brief description of the ordinary working of a limited 


eompany. 








THE TEACHING OF NEEDLEWORK IN SCHOOLS. 

Garment Construction in Schools. By Ada Hicks. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Dressmaking in the School. By 
J.C. Cooke and H. M. Kidd. (Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—If needlework is to be properly taught in elementary 
schoo!s, it is important that the teacher should have a clearly 
defined scheme of work before her. The time allotted to 
sewing is not long, and unless it is used to the best advantage 
the bad results are obviously and immediately apparent. A 
wise economy of time is, however, a difficult achievement, and 
the school managers who read these books will long for 
mistresses competent to carry out the high ideals of teaching 
which are well set forth in both of them. Miss Hicks 
begins by giving us “ Extracts from Board of Education and 
London County Council Circulars and Reports,” and goes on 
to discuss in detail “ The Choice of Garments for the School 
Year,” “ Cutting-out,” and “ Making-up,” besides supplying an 
appendix on “ Mending and Renovation,” which, as she wisely 
points out, is of the greatest “ practical value in adding to 
the comfort and general well-being of the home,” but which is 
often neglected by the mothers as well as the daughters. 
In Dressmaking in the School the aim of the writers has been 
to correlate the teaching of needlework in elementary schools 
with the requirements of trade schools. It is a thoroughly 
practical book, and contains graduated lessons in “ machine 
and hand stitchery, taking measurements, making patterns, 
eutting-out and making-up garments such as blouses, skirts, 
and dresses.” The amateur dressmaker, as well as the pro- 
fessional teacher, will here find information which can be turned 
to good account. Both these books are well illustrated with 
pictures and diagrams. 








WEST INDIAN FAIRY TALES. 

West Indian Fairy Tales. By Gertrude Shaw. Lilustrated 
by H. J. Stock, R.I. (Francis Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net.)—As 
there is no preface to this book, many questions which the 
reader will put to himself must remain unanswered. We 
should like to know how and where the stories were collected, 
and how nearly these versions follow old folk-tales, for that 
they were originally told by Indians and negroes seems 
evident from the primitive positiveness of the narratives. 
The names of the stories are attractive, “ Little Black Tilda’s 
Apron,” “ Uncle Jeremiah’s Walking-Stick,’ and “The Ogre 
of Barra-Carra,” for instance. Though a thread of borror 
and of the black arts runs through the book, and the grown- 
up reader, at any rate, will feel something of the impotent 
struggle of primitive man against the mysterious forces of 
tropical forests, these stories will not probably be more 
alarming to a child than are some of Grimm's fairy tales. 








CHILDREN’S GAMES AND CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 

Children’s Games and Children’s Parties. By Gladys 
Beattie Crozier. With a Preface by Mrs. Alec Tweedie. (G. 
Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—A great variety of amusements 
are described and illustrated in this book, from a Hallow-e’en 
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“ Witch Party for the Nursery” (only children with strong 
nerves should be invited to this) to ‘A Summer Holiday and 
Entertainment for Boy Scouts” in the chapters allotted to 
indoor and outdoor games; while under the heading of 
“ Children’s Parties" we learn of “ New Ways of Giving Small 
Christmas and Birthday Gifts,” “How to Organize a Chil- 
dren’s Party,” besides more elaborate diversions such as a 
“Pet Animal Show.” This book was written before the 
transference of the London Museum to Stafford House, or this 
would doubtless have been included in the list of “sights” 
which are wisely counted as holiday amusements. The 
arrangement of the exhibits and the sense of continuity, which 
are so impressive to a grown-up visitor, also make a strong 
appeal to a child’s imagination. 





LIBRARIES. 

Some Ozford Libraries. By Strickland Gibson. (Humphrey 
Milford. 2s. 6d. net.)—Oxford libraries! What words could 
be more sleepily redolent of bookish charm? Mr. Gibson 
writes in pleasant and scholarly fashion of the ancient library 
of the University, of Duke Humfrey’s library, of the Bodleian, 
and of College libraries. Bodleian Quarterly Record, No. 1. 
(Bodleian Library. 6d. net.)—This useful list of recent 
accessions to the eight hundred and sixty thousand volumes 
contains some reprints of original documents in the Bodleian. 
We cannot refrain from quoting a characteristic letter in 
which the first Duke of Wellington writes :— 

“The Duke having no Patronage nor means of employment at 
his disposal is very much disinclined to receive presents from 
Gentlemen whose views in Life he cannot promote. He intreats 
Mr. Halls to offer his Model of Southsea Castle to some other 
Person.” 











We have also received an excellent descriptive account of 
The John Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 6d. net). 





JOHN NAPIER, 

John Napier and the Invention of Logarithms, 1614. By 
E. W. Hobson. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net.)— 
The present year is the tercentenary of the publication, by 
John Napier of Merchiston, of his epoch-making invention of 
logarithms—a method “which has provided the modern world 
with a tool that is indispensable for all elaborate arithmetical 
calculations.” The practical value of Napier’s work certainly 
entitles him to be reckoned among the great benefactors of 
mankind, Not a day passes in the life of the engineer or the 
actuary when a table of logarithms is not called into service. 
In his timely opuscule the Sadleirian Professor reminds us 
that this Scottish laird was also the first of the great thinkers 
who, in the course of the seventeenth century, brought our 
country to the highest point of achievement in the domain of 
mathematical science. 














A HISTORY OF JAPANESE MATHEMATICS, 

A History of Japanese Mathematics. By David Eugene 
Smith and Yoshio Mikami. (Open Court Publishing Co. 
12s, net.)—In her long centuries of seclusion, Japan developed 
a science which was wholly her own. The lordly spirit of the 
old Samurai is shown in the words which Japanese mathema- 
ticians— mostly drawn from the sword-bearing class—used 
of the Western science when it first came to their knowledge. 
One of them, quoted in this learned treatise, said in 1840: 
“The minuteness of our mathematical work far surpasses 
that to be found in the West, because our power is a divine 
inheritance, fostered by the noble aud daring spirit of a nation 
that is exalted over the other nations of the world.” But the 
wasan has now been displaced by Western mathematics, which 
the brilliant Japanese pbysicists find to be a more handy 
instrument. 


MUIREDACH, ABBOT OF MONASTERBOICE, 
Muiredach, Abbot of Monasterboice, 890-923 A.D. By 
R. A. S. Macalister. (Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
This delightful book is a reprint of three lectures delivered 
by Professor Macalister at Alexandra College, Dublin, in 
1913, under the foundation in memory of Margaret Stokes. 
The lectures were designed “to stimulate interest rather than 
to satisfy it,’ and no exbaustive treatment of the subject is 
attempted. The Cross of Muiredach at Monasterboice is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the most beautiful of 
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Celtic monuments in Ireland—or, indeed, in the world—and 
Professor Macalister has made a very successful endeavour 
to revivify the life of the days when it was first set up, fresh 
from the sculptor’s chisel, and, it may be, bravely painted as 
well. Ireland a thousand years ago was the home of a 
wonderful artistic movement, many relics of which are finely 
pictured in this book and well expounded by the author. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL SANITY. 

Psychology and Social Sanity. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—Since Professor Miinsterberg 
made his reputation as a critic of national life with The 
Americans, he has from time to time emerged from his 
psychological laboratory at Harvard to throw light on some of 
the problems of the day. He holds this to be part of his 
professional duties. “Our practical life is filled with psycho- 
logical problems which have to be solved somehow, and if 
everything is left to common-sense and to unscientific fancies 
about the mind confusion will result, and the psychologist 
who stands aloof will be blamed.” In the present collection 
of essays he deals with such subjects as sex education, the 
mind of the juryman, efficiency on the farm, the ethics of 
advertising, and thought transference. All that he says is 
well worth reading. 











ARTHUR CAPEL, EARL OF ESSEX, 1675-1677. 
Selections from the Correspondence of Arthur Capel, Earl of 
Essex, 1075-1677. Edited by OC. E. Pike. (Royal Historical 
Society.)—Lord Essex was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from 
1672 to 1677. Copies of the letters which he wrote and 
received during his term of office are in the British Museum. 
In 1770 and in 1890 parts of the collection were published. 
Mr. Pike’s volume now completes the work. A noteworthy 
letter from Sir Robert Southwell revives the memory of that 
“linen draper bold,” Francis Jenks or Jenkins, to whose unjust 
imprisonment in 1676, adroitly handled by Shaftesbury, 
we probably owe the Habeas Corpus Act. Perhaps at the 
present moment an adventitious interest may attach to Lord 
Masserene’s description of “ye killing of one of ye Tories 
of ye County of London Derry ”—an incident which “ will 

in a great measure quiet divers in yt part of ye country.” 





The Railways of the World. By Ernest Protheroe. (George 
Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—If grown-up people are 
as fond of reading about railways as children are of playing 
with toy trains, there should be a wide demand for Mr. 
Protheroe’s entertaining and comprehensive book. In his first 
two hundred pages he gives an account of the development, 
construction, and working of railways in general. The next 
three hundred are given to a detailed description of British 
systems, and the last two hundred to those of other lands, 





Applied Mechanics for Engineers. By J. Duncan. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)\—“*The problems met with in 
actual engineering practice often differ greatly from the text- 
book form of exercise.” Mr. Duncan has made this fact the 
starting-point of his serviceable manual of the principles of 
mechanics for engineering students, whom he assumes to have 
only an elementary knowledge of mathematics. 


The Bacteriological Examination of Food and Water. By 
W. G. Savage.—Isolation Hospitals. By H. Franklin Parsons. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net and 12s. 6d. net.)— 
These admirable monographs form the second and third 
volumes of the “Cambridge Public Health Series,” which 
promises to be of the greatest service to all students of 
this branch of applied science. Dr. Savage’s book fills a 
widely felt want, by providing a really practical manual of 
a subject of immense usefulness in the daily life of the 
medical officer. The late Dr. Parsons had a very wide 
experience, in his official career under the Local Government 
Board, of the fight against infectious diseases, and the fruit 
of his life-work is here garnered for general instruction. 





Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilization. By Jacques 
Loeb. (Cambridge University Press, for the University of 
Chicago Press. 10s. net.)—This translation (by Mr. W. O. R. 
King) of Dr. Loeb’s account of his experiments on artificial 
parthenogenesis has been revised and considerably enlarged 
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by the author. He showed in 1899 that the eggs of the 
urchin could be developed without normal fertilization by 
treatment with certain chemicals—such ag magnesi 4 
chloride—which cause a rise in osmotic pressure. This cn 
account of his work up to the present time is 2 
importance to all who are studying the basic pro 
life and heredity. 


of great 
blems of 





Structural Geology. By ©. K. Leith. (Constable and Co, 
6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Leith, who belongs to the University of 
Wisconsin, deals in this book with “the interpretation of 
structures produced in rocks by earth movements.” Hig 
purpose is the study of rock structures, not for their own 
sake so much as for the light they may throw on economic 
geology and on the history and configuration of the earth, 
His examples are chiefly drawn from the United States, 





The Abbey of Dundrennan. By A. H. Christie. (Dalbeattie: 
T. Fraser. 3s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Christie, who is the Minister of 
Rerrick, has produced a laudable study in local history with 
this account of the Abbey of Dundrennan, the “considerable 
ruins” of which stand in his parish, six miles south-east of 
Kirkcudbright. It was established in 1142 by the Cistercian 
followers of St. Bernard under the hill which bore the name, 
even then ancient, of Dun-draigheanan—“the fort of the 
thorn bushes.” Mr. Christie gives an interesting account of 
the daily life of the monks under the Cistercian rule, and 
shows what a beneficent work they did as a civilizing influence, 





Memorials of St. Margaret's Church, Westminster. By A. M. 
Burke. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. net.)—This is the first 
volume of a valuable addition to the literature of parish 
registers. It was inspired by the Dean of Durham when he 
was Rector of St. Margaret’s. The present volume contains a 
carefully edited list of christenings, weddings, and burials at 
that church from 1539 (when the existing registers were begun) 
to 1660. Such work as Mr. Burke is doing, whilst it does not 
lend itself to detailed criticism, must always be of value to 
the historian. 


On Money, and other Essays. By G. 8. Street. (Constable 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Ever since Mr. Street published his 
witty Autobiography of a Boy, his too rare appearances in the 
literary market-place have been welcome totkose who appreciate 
his peculiar vein of humour. His new volume of essays, 
reprinted from various periodicals, lends itself to reading 
rather than criticism. It is a mixture of personal experiences 
and impressions, with disquisitions on certain characteristics 
of the society of the present day in England, which will 
pleasantly beguile an idle hour without causing any undue 
strain on the reader’s attention. 





Jungle Days. By Arley Munson, M.D, (D. Appleton and 
Co. $2°50 net.)—When she was quite a little girl, Dr. Munson 
tells us that she was keenly anxious to “ hurry and grow up” 
so that she might go out to India and “save those poor little 
babies.” In this very interesting book she explains how she 
succeeded in carrying out her early wish. We recommend 
her book to all who care to read the simple record of Indian 
village life as seen through the eyes of a high-souled and 
broad-minded American girl. 





With the Turk in War Time. By Marmaduke Pickthall 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 5s. net.)—Mr. Pickthall is well known 
as a close and sympathetic student of the Oriental mind 
In February, 1913, he visited Constantinople—where he had 
not been for eighteen years—to see for himself whether it was 
true that the Turks had become hopelessly demoralized and 
that their Revolution had turned out to be a ghastly failure. 
His conclusion is that, if Europe makes it impossible for 
Turkey to remain at the head of the Moslem world, “then 
one day Europe will behold an Arab Empire, with little of 
the toleration and good temper of the Turk.” 


Life in an Indian Outpost. By Major:Gordon Casserly. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.)—The author of this read- 
able volume was stationed at Buxa Duar, which guards the 
pass into India from Bhutan. He describes the daily incidents 
of social and political life in an isolated station, varied by 
sporting expeditions and visits to Darjeeling. His book leaves 
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a vivid impression of the duties and recreations of the wardens 
of our Indian marches. 


Vale. By George Moore. (William Heinemann. 6s.)—This 
js the third and concluding volume of Mr. Moore’s artless and 
informal autobiography. We regret to say that it combines 
some very interesting, and even beautiful, passages with 
many Which only a total absence of good taste could permit 
any one to publish. The best possible comment on some of 
Mr. Moore’s elderly reminiscences of youthful indiscretions is 
his own description of himself and some of his friends as 
“pigs no doubt, but aspiring pigs.” He tells us that it has 
always been his petit luxe to be ridiculous, and it is no doubt 
to this aspiration that we must ascribe the blots on his book. 
Yet it contains many pages which are worth reading. 





The Life-Work of Edward A. Moseley. By James Morgan. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Moseley filled the 
important post of Secretary of the American Interstate 
Commerce Commission from its organization in 1887 until his 
death in 1911. This body occupies a position in regard to 
American railroads somewhat analogous to that held by the 
Board of Trade in England. The present volume describes 
Mr. Moseley’s work as the champion of laws which have 
promoted safety, justice, and peace on the American railroads. 
It is good to read of the devoted labours of this Government 
official, “ who quietly turned what might have been a routine 
task into a noble service on behalf of his fellow-men.” 





Robert Applegarthh By A. W. Humphrey. (National 
Labour Press.)—This is an interesting record of one of the 
protagonists in the Trade Union movement. Mr. Applegarth, 
who is still living, was born in 1834, and, after spending 
three years in America, joined a society of Sheffield car- 
penters. In 1862 he became General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, which be 
built up from small beginnings to be one of the foremost 
Unions in the country. He was a pioneer of Co-operation, 
and a leading member of the ill-fated “ International.” 


Scottish Influences in Russian History. By <A. F. Steuart. 
(James MacLehose and Sons. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Steuart takes 
us along a little-known by-path of history. His researches 
show that the first Scottish settlement in Russia was formed 
about 1581, by some eighty-five Scottish soldiers who had 
been captured whilst in the Swedish service. The English 
Ambassador, Sir Jerome Horsey, advised Ivan the Terrible to 
treat the Scots better than his other captives, since they were 
“a venturous and warlike people, ready to serve any Christian 
prince for maintenance and pay ”—the countrymen of Dugald 
Dalgetty, in fact. 


The Depét for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross, Huntingdon- 
shire. By T. J. Walker. (Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
When Stevenson was engaged in writing St. Ives, his pre- 
conceived notions of the treatment of French prisoners in 
Edinburgh Castle were all upset by a book which informed 
him that they were clad in a yellow uniform and shaved twice 
a week—thus compelling him to rewrite the first chapters of 
his novel. He would certainly have welcomed Dr. Walker's 
very learned and entertaining account of our prisoners in the 
Napoleonic Wars, which leaves no detail of their occupations 
and treatment unexplained. The photographs of articles 
made by the prisoners are pathetically interesting. 





Voyage aur Etats-Unis de VAmérique, 1793-1798. By 
Moreau de Saint-Méry. Edited by Stewart L. Mims. ‘(Yale 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)\—Moreau de Saint-Méry 
played a part of some importance in the early days of the 
French Revolution—he used to say that he had been “ King 
of Paris” for three days after the fall of the Bastille—but had 
to fly for his life when Robespierre came into power. He then 
went to America and opened a bookshop in Philadelphia. 
During his five years’ stay he kept a full diary, which throws 
interesting sidelights on American life in the days when New 
York bought its drinking-water in buckets at a cent apiece, 
when there were brickworks in Broadway, and Wall Street 
was only noted for a café where business men made their 
appointments, 
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An Introduction to the Study of the French Revolution. 
By J. A. Fallows. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1s. 6d. net.) 
—The title of this book is rather a misnomer. It is an attempt 
to sketch the causes and results of the French Revolution 
within the compass of a hundred pages. Mr. Fallows bas 
evidently read a good deal—though his appended bibliography 
is not well selected as a guide to students, and is decidedly 
inadequate as a list of authorities—and has summarized his 
material with some skill. 





A Great Adventuress. By J. Turquan and J. d’Auriac, 
(Herbert Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.)—This amusing book, well 
translated by Miss Lilian Wiggins from the French original, 
bears testimony to the enduring fascination of Romney's and 
Nelson’s Emma. It deals chiefly with Lady Hamilton’s share 
in the affairs of the Neapolitan kingdom. We regret to note 
that the French authors—whilst disclaiming any patriotic 
bias—have come to the conclusion that Nelson was “cruel by 
nature, insubordinate towards his superiors, the adversary ... 
of liberal views,” and—worst of all—‘not a gentleman.” 
But we shall not pull down his column. 





Desert and Water Gardens of the Red Sea. By Cyril 
Crossland. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
This fascinating book deals with one of the least-known coast- 
lines in the world—the western shore of the Red Sea between 
18° N. and 22° N., with Suakin and the new town of 
Port Sudan in the centre of it. Mr. Crossland has made 
a thorough biological and ethnographical examination of 
this sparsely peopled and unproductive district. Whether 
he writes of the habits of the nomadic population or of the 
exquisite “water gardens” of the coral reefs, his book is 
creditable to his powers of observation and literary skill. 





Alone in the Wilderness. By Joseph Knowles. (Longmans 
and Co. 5s, net.)—This candidly egotistic volume is the record 
of what Stevenson would have called a ““compendious lark.” Its 
author—who is a well-known American landscape painter— 
entered the virgin forest of Maine, naked and unashamed, in 
August of last year. Two months later he emerged from it, 
clothed and in his right mind. Starting with nothing at all— 
not even a knife or a match—he contrived to get himself food 
and garments, to live healthily, and to paint some very primi- 
tive but agreeable pictures with burnt sticks on birch-bark. 
His story is worth reading, if only to show what a civilized 
man can still do in the Robinson Crusoe line. 





Charles Dickens. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—This 
“extra number” of the Bookman contains several “ appre- 
ciations” of Dickens and numerous illustrations—chielly of 
persons and places associated with the author of Pichwick. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll contributes a very interesting account 
of the original of Dora in David Copperfield—Dickens’s first 
love, Maria Beadnell, whom he sardonically painted in later 
life as the plump and gushing Flora of Little Dorrit, This 
warning picture of feminine evolution is, we fear, likely to 
add to the number of confirmed bachelors. 





London Survivals. By P. H. Ditchfield. (Methuen and Co, 
10s. 6d. net.)—This learned and laborious “record of the old 
buildings and associations of the City” is intended to call 
attention to the treasures of beauty and antiquity that still 
survive in the City of London. So much that was ancient 
and interesting has disappeared before the inevitable march 
of “improvement” in recent years—so much is still in 
momentary danger of disappearing—that Mr. Ditchfield’s 
careful survey of the existing monuments and relics of 
London’s historic past is timely and welcome. The hundred 
and fourteen illustrations by Mr. E. L. Wratten—often re- 
drawn from old prints—add value to this excellent book. 





The Hermits and Anchorites of England. By Rotha Mary 
Clay. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—'This work, at once 
readable and scholarly, is a notable addition to “The 
Antiquary’s Books.” The life of the recluse is now “seldom 
chosen and never respected,” as a recent writer on mysticism 
observes. But in early England it was highly respectable, as 


we judge from these records of piety and privation amongat 





The author 


our English fens and forests, caves and cliffs. 
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has accumulated a great mass of documentary evidence, which 
she handles skilfully. We often forget that some at least of 
the old hermits, with Anglo-Saxon facility for making the 
best of both worlds, were the recognized guardians of high- 
ways, bridges, and lighthouses. 





A Glossary of Mediaeval Welsh Law. By Timothy Lewis. 
(Manchester University Press. 15s. net.)—This valuable 
work is founded on the Black Book of Chirk, which is shortly 
to be edited by Dr. J. G. Evans, but the words and phrases 
explained are also illustrated by copious examples from 
general mediaeval Welsh literature, and even from the Welsh 
language of to-day. A comprehensive glossary was much 
wanted, and Mr. Lewis’s careful work should be widely 
appreciated by students. 





Every Man’s Own Lawyer. By a Barrister. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Son. 6s. 8d. net.)}—The annual revision of 
this well-known work of reference embodies so much of the 
legislation of 1913 as is of general interest. The legislation 
of the year has not been of such universal concern as that of 
the two years preceding, but special mention may be made 
of the recent amendment of the Bankruptcy Law and the 
Mental Deficiency Act, both of which are treated under the 
appropriate headings. 





Clay and Fire. By Layton Crippen. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.)—In this agreeably discursive and well-written 
essay Mr. Crippen dissects the elements of “what is called 
Progress,” and asks us to consider how far we have fallen 
from the bright estate of ancient days. He really does it 
very well; but he leaves us on a more cheerful note, as he 
does not despair of “a future in which what we have lost will 
be regained.” 





The Golden Book of English Sonnets. Selected by William 
Robertson. (G.G. Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.)—The earlier sonnet 
anthologies are mostly out of print, and this excellent selection 
of two hundred and thirty sonnets, from Wyatt to Mrs. 
Meynell, should bring delight to many lovers of poetry. 


GOOD READING 











The Common-sense of 
Freud’s Psycho-Analysis 


We believe that every reader of this journal wil] be 
interested in reading the first review of Professor Freud’ 
new book, “ Psychopathology of Everyday Life,” This 
quoted from the Hospital of June 6: 


“This book is a symptom of a welcome tendency in the 
of psychopathology, and provides, from one point of view, a ve 
desirable reaction from the methods of Lombroso, Kraft-Ebine 
and similar writers. These writers, being specialists, had > + 
the faults of specialism as well as its virtues. They were pains. 
taking in the collection of facts, but the deductions which the 
drew from them led to the result that, quite excusably, every aan 
found in himself the direst symptoms whenever he suffered from 
any over-fatigue, excitement, or even indulged the whims of high 
spirits by seeking relief in nonsense rhymes, castles in the air, or 
any of the imaginative delights of exuberant health or levity, 
They coined a series of appalling terms to describo the simplest 
states of mind. If one felt depressed, one was a mattoid; if one 
felt self-confident, one was a megalomaniac; if one did not like to 
cross a street, one was suffering from agoraphobia; if one wag 
facile of expression, one was a graphomaniac; and so forth. This 
meant that an entirely false, academic, empiric standard of normal 
health was set up, and as every human being showed the most 
startling differences from it, we were all lumped as degenerates, if 
not worse. Professor Freud at once gains our respect by carefully 
avoiding such pretentious dogmatism, and by going direct to the 
psychopathology of everyday life, and considering it scientifically, 
without calling it names; he shows that such processes as that of 
forgetting proper names or foreign words to which everyone is liable 
are explicable, not on the absurd ground that they are grave symp- 
toms of mental or psychic disturbance, but by certain laws of 
memory which he works out with delightful acumen and precision. 
. . » Professor Freud deserves the high praise and true gratitude of 
genuine scientists.” 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY of EVERY- 
DAY LIFE. By Professor SIGMUND FREUD, LL.D. 
Authorised English Edition, with an Introduction by A. A. 
Britt, Ph.B., M.D. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


study 








3 NOVELS AT 2 SHILLINGS. 


Mr. Heinemann calls attention to his latest 2s. net novels— 
“Molyneux of Mayfair,” by one of our principal humorists, 
Duncan Swann ; “He Who Passed,” that poignant and much- 
discussed autobiography; and * The Shuttle,” by Mrs. Burnett, 
now in its 17th Edition. They are all books you want to read. 











4 NOVELS AT 6 SHILLINGS. 
VANDOVER AND THE BRUTE. 


By FRANK NORRIS, Author of “The Octopus,” &c. 


THE MERCY OF THE LORD. 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
THE ISLAND. 


ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS 
ROAD. (3:4 mp.) J. D. BERESFORD. 
“It is long since we have read a more impressive novel,” —STaNDARD. 


4 BOOKS THAT HELP. 
NIETZSCHE. py vr. GEORGE BRANDES. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Author of “Shakespeare,” &c. 
A critical study containing also the “ Brandes Nielzsche” corre- 
spon lence with its tragic conclusion. 


MOROCCO THE PIQUANT. 3; 
G. E. HOLT. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
A lively account of this hotbed of international “ situations.” 


The ENGLISH SOUL. ty «Formia.” 6s.net. 


“ Deserves to be read widely and well.”—E. STanparp. 

















PLASTER SAINTS. y 1seaet zanawr. 


2s. 6d. net. (In the Press.) As played at the Comedy Theatre. 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON, 


— 





THE SPORT OF COLLECTING. 
Being Reminiscences by SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Illus 
trated, Cloth, 5s. net. 

“A more delightfully chatty book than this, in which Sir Martin 

Conway describes his pictures and his triumphs, we have rarely 

come across.”—The Globe. 





TRAFFIC IN TREASON: a stuay 
of Political Parties. By J. A. HOBSON. Paper 
covers, ls. net. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE 
CITIZEN. By JOHN WARD, M.P._ Paper covers, 
ls. net. 





FIRST CHEAP EDITION. 


WOMAN AND LABOUR. 
SCHREINER. Cloth, 2s. net. 


By OLIVE 


IN PREPARATION, 


A New Novel by the Author of “ Wistons.” 
READY JULY 6. 


SYLVIA 
SAX ON 


By ELLEN MELICENT COBDEN (Miles Amber). 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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3 IMPORTANT WORKS 
THE NEW ROAD. by ner MUNRO. 6. 


“One of the finest romances of our time.” —Glasgow News. 

«A most human story. Mr. Munro’s new triumph.’’—Observer, 3 

«A masterly novel. So long as Scotland sends us bvoks like Mr, Munro’s 
we are the gainers.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. A study in the 
a of the Roman Empire. By ARTHUR LF, P. B. 
W. 





IGALL, Inspector-General of Antiquities, Government 
of Egypt, Author of “ The Life and ‘'imes of Akhnaton, 
Pharaoh of Egypt,” “The Treasury of Ancient Egypt,” 
“Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts,” &. With Maps 
and Illustrations. 16s. net. 

4 fascinating and valuable book.””—Observer. 
* Masterly and illuminating.’’— Glasgow Herald, 
“Inspired history.”"—Saturday Review. 


STORIED WINDOWS. A Traveller’s Intro- 
duction to the study of Old Church Glass, from the Twelfth 
Century to the Renaissance, especially in France. By A. J. 
DE HAVILLAND BUSHNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). With Maps 
and Illustrations. 15s. net, 

“A very useful book.”’—Times. 





3 EXCELLENT NOVELS 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. x,y jsoun 
ROLAND. 6s. 
“ An original and powerful story.”—Times. 


“ An indisputable success.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“A notable first novel.’’—Truth, 


HEROINES AND OTHERS. sy sr. 
JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints, Sinners, and the Usual 
People,” “The Lady of the Canaries,” &e. 6s. 

“The best short stories that are now being written,’’—Observer, 
“A brilliant book.” —Shefield Telegraph. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW. | sy aLexANpDER 
CRAWFORD, Author of “The Alias,” “Kapak,” &c. 6s. 
“ A very striking and readable novel,””"—Observer, 
“A sound story well told.’’—Times, : 
“Ahigh place may be claimed for Mr, Crawford among the best fiction 
writers of the day.’’—Scotsman, 


ee 
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3 ENGAGING BOOKS 
AESOP IN POLITICS. | ,y 14n D. cotvin 


(“I. C.” of the Morning Post), Author of “Party Whips” 
and “Intercepted Letters.” 2s. 6d. net. 
* At once full of acid wit and the compulsion to laughter.’’— Observer. 
“ Pure joy from cover to cover.’’—Globe, 
“The k smiles throughout with a quiet and restrained humour that 
will quickly evoke hilarious sympathy in readers who can antentane, 
—Scotsman, 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. yy r. 


HARRIS DEANS, Author of “ Business Rivals.” 6s. net. 
“A most amusing account of a Continental grand tour undertaken in the 
good old Goldsmithian manner on foot and with a lean purse.”’"—Times of India, 
“ His readers will call it looking for fun, and finding it every time.” 
—The Sketch, 
“ As we read we chuckle at almost every paragraph.”"—Liverpool Courier. 


RECOLLECTIONS WITH REFLEC- 
oe By Major-General SIR THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B., 
C.M.G. 15s. net. 


***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a 
monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and 
sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it hasa glorious history ; 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its 
politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. Old 
as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, 
because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.”—THE TIMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 

a: The most brilliant of our magazines.”’ 
* Blackwood’ remains without a rival.”’ 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY contains 

“Bracketed First” 
The Lighter Side of School Life 

Il, © House-Master 
The Red Fox of Honan By Captain A. Hitron-Jounson 
Aladore By Henry Newso.r 
Michael Lok By James A. WILLIAMSON 
The Pleasures of Eating By Bernarp Carzs 
From the Outposts 

The Truth” 

“Pax Britannica” 
The Socialist’s Bible 
The Bronco 


Musings without Method— 
A Political Crisis in France—Dans le Cloaque—The Whipping-boy 
of Democracy—M, Barrés’ Demand for Impeachment—A Lesson 
in Political Immorality—English Paraileis—‘*Mutinies in the 
Army” — The Egolem of Demagogues— Jacques Casanova — 
Adventurer and Man of Letters. 

The TIMES OF INDIA says: 
Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparably 

=. ment literary and the most interesting of the monthly 

nes. 











By L. P. Jacks 
By Ian Hay 


By Captain H. Cu. pr Cresriexy 
By MiapevuKo 


By Eveityn Howaz x1, L.C.8. 
By Joun Pirie 





FROM A CHINESE POINT OF VIEW 


America & 
the Americans 


By WU TINGFANG, late Chinese Minister to the 
United States. 


“‘Eminently worth reading by everyone interested in the comparative study 
of differing civilizations. His book is the outcome of wide experience and 
shrewd observation, and it offers food for Westera smiles, and for plenty of 
hard thinking on the part of intelligent white men in England and her 
Colonies as well as America. ‘America and the Americans’ (which is England 
and the English too) ‘from a Chinese point of view’ is a subtle — —— 
Here and there it emerges into a delightful and engaging frankness,”"—Globe, 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, postage 6d. 











MODERN PLAYS 


Plays. Third Series. 
By John Galsworthy 


Contains THE MOB, THE PIGEON, THE FUGITIVE. 
Small Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


*,* The Three Plays can be had separately, cloth, 2s. net, 
paper covers, 1s. 6d. net each, postage 3d, 


Plays. Second Series 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Translated from the Norwegian, with an Introduction, by 
Epwin BsOrxKMAN, 
Contains LOVE AND GEOGRAPHY, BEYOND HUMAN 
MIGHT, LABOREMUS, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bedesman 4 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. [“ Roadmender” Series, 


“We should have thought it impossible to add to the crowd of school stories 
one of original design. et such a one has just made its ap ce in the 
*Roadmender’ Series. It has come, too, clothed in a delightful dress of almost 

















perfect English prose. ... Itis lifted above its fellows for this reason, that 
the world of which it treats is not limited by the narrow bounds of a schodl- 
boy’s outlook, but is the world of which school and university form only a 

rt, where a man’s destiny is helped or hindered, never made, by them ; and 
Comes it presents with true insight the ~— between the peasant and the 
scholar, ... It is the tenderest, palest idyll, caught 4 4: moment and 
delicately fixed, with its cameo portraits of David and his lady-love, and, most 
charming of all, of his mother.""—Spectator, 


A NOTABLE STORY OF A CHILD 


A Child Went Forth 


By YOI PAWLOWSKA, Author of “A Year of Strangers.” 


“The author is an undoubted genius in right of her wonderful picture of 
all the thoughts and feelings of childhood. Perfect.”—Truth, 

“The record of a child's life and impressions written by one who has a fine 
gift for reading the heart and mind of a child,” —Athenzwm, 

“The truth and charm of it all are very real.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A delightful book, delightful alike for its very natural presentation of the 
child Anna, for its faithful pictures of a life little familiar to oe readers, 
and for its broad sympathy and understanding.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“ Worthy of the delightful form in which it has been published. The story 
of Auna’s childhood in the village is simply told and genuine. The child her- 
self lives beautifully in her love for the village, and the village itself we get to 
know almost as intimately as the child who loved it, A charming book, told 
with much delicate feeling.’’— Observer. Ws 

“This is the mature work of a master of words, a brilliant achievement in 
literature, taking that word in its highest sense. Every sketch is worth reading, 
and the book is one worth keeping, for here are humour and pathos, colour 
and depth such as rarely are found in the writings of authors of to-day, Not 
only is the spirit of the work good, but the form is also exquisite; the world 
will be the richer for such a — ama vt gg though the work is too fine 
and delicate to attain to popularity.”— y. ’ 

“This is a book of CX and Capes beauty. It is a tale pm 
having none of the usual falsities of perspective or sapestien, scemipg 
to spring as straight and clearas growi _— The ioe has in it something 

+ t 








of the emotion of early morning, and it always that freshness. It is 
strangely exciting, too, because in ding the expectancy of childhood 
creeps into one, and all that is told seems wonderful. It is a little like the 
atmosphere of dreams in its uncanny clearness, and the that strange 
things ave coming out of the still horizon; and it has, too, all the best 
dreams, plenty of detail of a practical sort.’’—Daily News. i 

“The author of ‘ A Child Went Forth’ has an unusual capacity for am | 
the reader into the world the book describes, and making him really uaiu 
with its people. That world is a village in Hungary, where the child who is 
the centre of the book was born and reared, I will not labour the instances: 
some of the folk and some of the incidents are more vivid than others, but all 
are interesting and all come before you with a sort of effortless grace, There 
is more, too, for in the end the reader enters into the sad heart of the child 
with her passionate love for her native place and passionate sorrow in being 
from it. Ina world of squabbling and bustle this and 1 
picture of something remote yet intricate, something small yet elemental, isa 
gift to be grateful for.”—G, 8S. Srreer in the New Witness, 


A Child Went Forth 


IUustrateds 5s. net, postage 4d. 




















WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





DUCKWORTH & CO, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S NEW BOOKs 














NAPOLEON IN EXILE: ELBA. rom the entry of the Allies into Paris 
3ist March, 1814, to the return of Napoleon from Elba and his landing at Golfe Jouan <= Se 
Ist March, 1815. By NORWOOD YOUNG. With a chapter on the Iconography by A. M. BROADLEY La On the 
51 Illustrations. 21s. net. * “Marge demy 81a, 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. ,, CHRISTOPHER 


HARE. Demy 8vo. 7 Photogravure Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
Tue Spectator says: “ Mr. Hare has procured a great deal of valuable material which is practically unknown to th i 
many stories of strong human interest. .. . We are glad to make acquaintance with such striking persoualities,”* mse ne avenge Magitch center, ant tells 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA, 1914-1915. rditeaby ALBERT NELSON Manguis, hens 


Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 21s. net. 
An essential reference book, containing nearly 3,000 pages, describing 20,000 leading living Americans, both men and women, 


Eighth year of issue. 


TORQUEMADA AND THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 3; raract SABATINI, 
t 


Author of “The Life of Cesare Borgia,” &c. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. Fully illustrated. 16s. net, 
THE CURE FOR POVERTY. _ 3; Jom cALVIN BROWN. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. net 
IMPERIAL AMERICA. _ 3, 5. M. KENNEDY, Author of “Tory Democracy,” “English Literature 


(1880-1905),” &c. Demy 8vo, Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 12s. 6d, net. 


A HISTORY OF PENAL METHODS. By GEORGE IVES, M.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt 


With valuable Bibliography. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MARTYR OF LOVE. The Life of Louise de la Valliére, 
By CLAUDE FERVAL. With an Introduction by JEAN RICHEPIN. Translated from the French by SIDNEY DARK, Author 
of “Sir Herbert Tree and the Modern Theatre,” &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. Lllustrated. 16s. net. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA. | 3; Licut.-col. ANDREW ©. P. HAGGARD, 


D.S.0., Author of “Remarkable Women of France,” &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other 
Illustrations in half-tone. 168. net. 


THE A.B.C. ABOUT COLLECTING. | 3y siz sames YOXALL, MP. Largo Crown 8vo. Cloth 


With more than 100 Illustrations. 5s. net. Third Edition. 


MORE ABOUT COLLECTING. | xy sir JAMES YOXALL, MP. Largo Crown 8vo. Cloth, With 


more than 100 Illustrations. Ss. net. 


THE A.B.C. OF JAPaNESE ART. 3; J. F. BLACKER. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 


250 Llustrations, Ss. net. 


BY THE WATERS OF GERMANY. 3y norMA LORIMER, Author of “By the Waters of 


Sicily,” “A Wife out of Egypt,” &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations bg 
Marearer Tuomas and Erna Micuen, 128, 6d, net. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE TERROR. ,3y wecror FLEISCHMANN, Author of 


“Robespierre and the Women He Loved,” &c. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. Very fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


HONORE DE BALZAC.  Gissox Library.) By MARY F. SANDARS, Author of “Princess and Queena 


of England: the Life of Mary IL,” &. With a New Introduction by W. L. Courtney, M.A, LL.D. 5s. net. 
THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA. (issex Library.) By RAFAEL SABATINI. 3rd Edition. 5s. not 
FEODOR DOSTOIEFFSKY. (issex Library.) By J. A.T. LLOYD, 2nd Edition. 58, net. 
THE LAUGHTER LOVER’S VADE-MECUM. 60d stories, epigrams, witty sayings, jokes, 


and rhymes. In feap. 8vo (6) X 3j). Cloth, 1s, 6d, net; Leather, 2g. net. (Uniform with the Diner-Out’s Vade-Mecum.) 
Please write for Prospectuses of ‘‘ The A.B.C. Series,”” “‘ The Essex Library,” ‘‘ The Lotus Library of Translated Foreign 
Novels,” “‘ The Everyday Series,’’ and “ The Vade-Mecum Series.” 


NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND 











THE UNDYING RACE René Milan| CONSCIENCE MONEY Sidney Warwick 
JILL—ALL—ALONE “Rita” | MARCELLE THE LOVABLE Auguste Maquet 
THE GATES OF DOOM Rafael Sabatini | FRIVOLE Kate Horn 
THE PRICE OF DELUSION Sir William Magnay, Bt. | SARABANDE Certrude A, Bell 
THAT +h cage — Waiter Brugge-Valion | 4 MAN’S LIFE IS DIFFERENT Maud H. Yardley 
CONCERNIN A Rhoda Broughton 

THISTLES Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken aie seanniiin die sa aalaaiiaestaiins ba gown 
SWORD AND CROSS Silas K. Hocking 

RODING RECTORY Archibald Marshal! | UNDER THE INCENSE TREES Cecil Adair 
A FLUTE OF ARCADY Kate Horn | ELIZABETH’S PRISONER L. T. Meade 
A GENTLEWOMAN OF FRANCE René Boylesve | TAINTED GOLD H. Noel Williams 
THE DOUBLE HOUSE E. Everett-Green | A “ WATER-FLY’S” WOOING Annesley Kenealy 
THE HOUR OF CONFLICT A. Hamilton Cibbs| THE PRICELESS THING Maud Stepney Rawson 
THE HIDDEN MASK C. Cuise Mitford | MACBETH (Novels from Shakespeare Series) 
THE SILENT CAPTAIN May Wynne | THE MERCHANT OF VENICE (Do. Do.) 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Street, London. wswe.uyrar.tt 
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“srectator”’ (Limitcd), at their Offce, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, m the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June 27 th, 1914 














